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The Sagactous Joneses 


THE Joneses have their pho- 
nograph and radio set and 
washing machine. You will 
find that their garage holds a 
sedan and that their family 
budget includes an occasional 
visit to the theater, and the 
genuine pleasure, to Mrs. 
Jones, of dining out. 
There is something solid, 
substantial about the Joneses. 
It shows in their conversa- 
tion, in their thinking. They seem to know a little more 
about things than most people and to understand the 
sequence of national and world events. They can talk 
about art and literature, the lives of great men, and science 
and invention. Yet you know they do not possess shelves 
and shelves of well-thumbed volumes. 

Possibly you did not notice that neat bookcase that sits 
near the easy chair in their living-room. If you had, you 
would not wonder about the well-read sagacity of the 
Joneses. For that bookcase contains a set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica—the world’s greatest reference library. 


Our client, The Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., of New 
York City, is doing a great work for the Joneses the whole 
world over. The years we have been associated with 
them in the selling of this fine set of books have been 
to us years of inspiration. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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READ CAREFULLY 


—President Buescher’s letter telling how The MUSTEROLE 
Company first tried Interborough Advertising ‘‘ in a mod- 
est way’’=—then increased their space again and again as 
its effectiveness was demonstrated. Today MUSTEROLE 
is an outstanding success in the New York Market. 
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Can a Manufacturer Ever Afford to 
Stop Advertising? 


What Has Happened to Businesses That Have Curtailed the Amount 
Invested in Advertising ° 


By a General 


| = the general sales manager 
of a well-known corporation. 
For reasons which will become 
evident as you read, I do not 
care to reveal my identity. 

Last June, when we started to 
make up our advertising budget 
for 1925, I began to hear rumors 
coming from our board of direc- 
tors that it would be necessary 
to cut next year’s appropriation 
considerably under what it was 
for 1924. I had hoped for an 
increase. While our appropria- 
tions for several years past have 
annually run well into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, I have al- 
ways felt that the amounts have 
been inadequate to accomplish our 
established sales quotas. It is true 
that the volume of our sales has 
increased handsomely each year, 
but our margin of profit has been 
steadily decreasing. Our direc- 
tors wanted to see if by saving 
on our advertising we might be 
able to increase our profits. — 

From the first I took the posi- 
tion that saving a few hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising 
would not restore the amount 
which we were losing in profits. 
Furthermore it is admitted that 
our decreasing profit is due to the 
frightful competition that has 
prevailed in our industry for 
several years. 1f I know anything 
about competition, it is that you 
cannot beat it by giving in to it. 
To survive competition a line 
must be placed above it. The best 


Sales Manager 


way to attain such supremacy is 
through advertising. The well ad- 
vertised line with a firmly es- 
tablished trade-mark is not sub- 
ject to the whims of competition 
to the same degree as a line that 
is bought only because its price 
is low. 

Our board was willing to listen 
to my arguments, but wanted 
more than arguments. The 
members wanted facts. They 
wanted to learn of the experiences 
of other corporations. I proceeded 
to get this information. I con- 
sulted the files of Printers’ Inx, 
wrote to a number of large adver- 
tisers who have had years of ad- 
vertising experience, queried my 
business friends. My investigation 
was along two lines: 

To determine the experiences of 
manufacturers who had been ad- 
vertising for a number of years 
and then had either discontinued 
their campaigns or else greatly 
curtailed them. 

To determine the experiences of 
manufacturers in dealing with 
competitive situations such as 
ours and who had discovered the 
wisdom of maintaining their ad- 
= efforts, regardless of all 
else. 

The first thing I found out is 
that there are few manufacturers 
still in business who advertised to 
any extent for a number of years 
and then discontinued their ef- 
forts. To be sure there is a new 
crop of advertisers every year and 
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many of these fall by the way- 
side within a, few months and in 
numerous cases never resume. The 
experiences of these dilly-dalliers 
in advertising does not prove 
anything. They started to ad- 
vertise before they were financi- 
ally prepared, before the product 
was right, before their distribu- 
tion system was tested, before 
they had a real plan or before 
they were ready in some other 
respect. Often their failure to 
continue to advertise was caused 
by cold feet. They did not have 
the nerve to back their advertis- 
ing program until it had a 
chance to work. 

It is a fact of more than casual 
significance that virtually no 
company that has advertised over 
a period of several years ever be- 
comes a_ non-advertiser. Of 
course, advertisers occasionally go 
out of business for one reason or 
another. They sometimes change 
mediums or temporarily concen- 
trate all their appropriations in 
certain territories or markets, but 
they seldom retire entirely. Dur- 
ing the war, a few companies, the 
output of which was going to 
the Government, were obliged to 
cease advertising for a time. On 
the other hand many other com- 
panies maintained their advertis- 
ing under similar conditions. It 
is probably safe to say that the 
war created more advertisers than 
it eliminated. 

So while my investigations dis- 
closed that there are any number 
of advertisers who gave up their 
efforts after a short trial, it is a 
surprising fact that there are few 
seasoned advertisers who have 
ever allowed themselves to become 
backsliders. And the experiences 
of those few have been so un- 
satisfactory that they prove that 
it does not pay an advertiser to 
let down in his endeavors. 

Among the products that have 
suffered because of an unsteady 
advertising policy are the follow- 
ing: Sapolio, Cottolene, Ameri- 
can Chicle Company gum, Pearl- 
ine, Sozodont, Force, Sweet 
Caporal' Cigarettes, Heatherbloom 
Petticoats, Rubifoam, St. Jacob’s 
Qil, Mason’s Shoe Polish and 
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many others which I will have 
occasion to mention during the 
course of this article. 

Perhaps Force is not a /air ex- 
ample. I cite it, however, only 
because it is typical of the break- 
fast food advertising era. Any 
number of breakfast foods fell by 
the wayside a short time after 
their start. Most of these were 
not advertised except momen- 
tarily. However, Force, Egg-o- 
See and perhaps one or two others 
were advertised conspicuously and 
made a real dent on the national 
consciousness. This is particu- 
larly true of Force. Its eclipse 
is always pointed to as an example 
of the failure to continue a con- 
sistent advertising program. I 
say, though, that the example is 
not quite fair inasmuch as many 
factors, besides lack of con- 
tinuity in advertising, were re- 
sponsible for the collapse of 
Force. The breakfast food situa- 
tion, however, does sustain our 
contention that once a manufac- 
turer attains a position of domi- 
nance through advertising, he 
dare not stop. It is a significant 
fact that all the breakfast food 
manufacturers of whom I have 
knowledge, who maintained a 
consistent advertising policy year 
in and year out, are still going 
strong. It is only the advertising 
dilettanti who now occupy the 
industrial graveyard. 


A LEGITIMATE EXAMPLE 


You will probably say that 
Heatherbloom petticoats is not a 
good example either. They were 
advertised extensively at one time. 
The discontinuance of this adver- 
tising may be attributed to a 
change in style, which has rele- 
gated the petticoat to a position 
of less importance than it once 
occupied. Just the same, the 
petticoat industry is still a thriv- 
ing business and it is reasonable 
to suppose that there is just as 
much opportunity for advertising 
in it as there is in any other line. 
Besides there are any number of 
examples of products which ad- 
vertising has made more or less 
independent of style changes. 

Exception might also be taken 
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Where Neighborliness 
Works for the Advertiser 


HRISTIAN HERALD homes are 

friendly homes. They are homes of 
many contacts—whether the calls be to 
borrow a cup of sugar or for more ex- 
pressly social reasons. 

The merchandise which Christian 
Herald readers prefer earns their warm— 
and authoritative—advocacy to their many, 
many friends. 

Whether the merchandise be Crisco for 
the convenience of the housewife’s cookery 
or a Starrett tool for the convenience of 
her husband’s carpentry, the result is the 
same. Everybody hears that it is good. 


Christian Herald 
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to the inclusion of St. Jacob’s Oil 
in the above list on the ground 
that the day of patent medicines 
and other proprietary articles of 
this kind is past. But nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
While it is undeniable that many 
of the medicines that were exten- 
sively advertised forty years ago 
are no longer in existence, it is 
also true that almost every pro- 
prietary that has real merit and 
that continued to keep its merits 
before the public through adver- 
tising is still going strong. In fact 
never before in commercial his- 
tory have there been so many 
creams, oils, lotions, dentifrices, 
medicines and toilet preparations 
being advertised as there are 
today. It is an axiom in the 
trade that advertising is an ab- 
solute necessity for success in 
this field. 

Probably the most graphic ex- 
ample of what happens to a prod- 
uct, once extensively advertised, 
after the advertising is stopped, 
is furnished us in the case of 
Pyle’s Pearline. For about ten 
years this product earned a profit 
for its owners of approximately 
half a million dollars annually. 
It was one of the best advertised 
articles of its day—the yearly 
appropriation running about the 
same figure as the net profits. 
Finally Mr. Pyle, senior, died. 
Shortly afterward his two sons 
died. This series of deaths threw 
the business into a firm of 
lawyers who came to the decision 
that Pearline was so well known 
that it would sell without adver- 
tising and that the business could 
now earn a million dollars an- 
nually through the simple ex- 
pedient of cutting out the adver- 
tising. Under this new plan the 
business became unprofitable with- 
in three years and finally was 
sold for a song to Procter & 
Gamble in order to stop the loss 
of its operation. 

Sapolio would still be regarded 
as a successful product. It is 
entitled to this reputation. But 
for a long period it stood virtu- 
ally alone as the leading product 
of its type on the market. In 
recent years, however, it has al- 
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lowed other products, such as 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Bon Ami 
and others of that type, to over- 
come its lead. When Sapolio was 
at the top of the heap it was 
consistently and cleverly adver- 
tised. It is still. advertised but 
in an intermittent way. Of 
course, everyone knows how 
consistently Old Dutch Cleanser 
has been advertised. Bon Ami, 
too, has pursued a course of wide- 
spread advertising, and by this 
means has been able to dispute the 
Sapolio leadership. 


CONSISTENCY IN ADVERTISING 
PAID ELGIN 


One who is looking for in- 
stances of what a lack of con- 
sistent advertising will do in an 
industry should look into the 
watch business. While it is not 
necessary to mention the name 
of the watch which used to be 
at one time the undoubted leader 
in the field, it is a fact that this 
watch long ago lost its leader- 
ship because of the lack of 
consistent advertising endeavor. 
The Elgin Watch Company, on 
the other hand, has _ forged 
steadily ahead because of its con- 
sistent advertising and _ selling 
policy. 

The American Chicle Company 
is another striking illustration of 
a concern that has paid the 
penalty of its failure to continue 
its advertising year in and year 
out. The company at one time 
dominated the chewing gum field. 
In recent years, however, it has 
lost its leadership to Wrigley. 
The statement has frequently been 
made that, had the American 
Chicle Company not paid out so 
much of its profits in large cash 
dividends and instead had put 
more of this money into adver- 
tising, it would not have lost its 
position in the market. 

When the Chicle company was 
at the height of its success 
Wrigley was doing only about 
2 per cent of the country’s chew- 
ing gum business. But when 
he saw that Chicle was cutting 
down its advertising in order to 
maintain its dividends he recog- 

(Continued on page 172) 
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“Never mind, Old Horse. I’m fightin’ 
the Battle of Streptococci” 


“Fight away, Noah Webster.” 

“Yeah. But wait till the I’lle ole streptococci have eaten 
the insides out of your teeth. You’ll wish you’d used tooth- 
paste, then. Now, laugh that off.” 

Articles on the care of the body are a long-established 
part of the editorial policy of THE AMERICAN Boy. Its 
pages stimulate boys’ minds to the virtue of toilet acces- 
sories that make their bodies clean, healthy and vigor- 
ous. And how eagerly the half-million readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy devour its contents! Stories, articles, 
advertising. 

What is more, they chum with THE AMERICAN Boy. 
For twenty-five years, its readers, averaging 15% to 16 
years in age, have given to THE AMERICAN Boy all the 
enthusiasm and confidence that is youth’s heritage. 

Could you, manufacturers of toilet preparations, put your 
product before a keener audience? They have the bound- 
less enthusiasm of youth. They have the persistent energy 
of a tugboat bucking the tide. Win their sympathy and 
support by advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy 
received by February 10th will appear in April. 


“American Boy 


“The Biggest Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the World 
Detroit Michigan 
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For Every Dollar 
spent 20 years ago 


~three dollars are 
spent to-day 


VERY year 400,000 new im- 

» migrants become purchasers 

of American goods—and 

2,000,000 boys and girls reach 

the age where they buy for themselves 
for the first time. 


And still more significant—everyone of 
these buyers spends more money every 
year—for three dollars are spent today 
where only one was spent twenty years 
ago. 

Unless a business sells to this new mar- 
ket it cannot forge ahead. 


Lulled to a false sense of security by a 
regular annual sales increase many busi- 


J WALTER 1 
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NEW YORK 


nesses have not realized that leadership 
was slipping from them until it was too 
late to win it back. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has assisted in developing entirely new 
markets for many products of long estab- 
lished use. Not infrequently these new 
uses have yielded a volume equal to or 
exceeding the original sales. 

With other manufacturers the experi- 
ence of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has made it possible to suggest addi- 
tional new products which have grown 
to national volume. 


The leadership of the future will rest 
with those manufacturers who not only 
sell on a large scale but keep selling all 
the time—not only hold their old -mar- 
kets but reach out after the new that 
spring up every day. 


| S 
HOMPSON CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


U. S. Rubber Company Appeals for 
Retrial of Ayer Case 


Claim Is Made That Award of $178,620.87 in Suit for Recovery of 
Commissions Made No Allowance for Cost of Unperformed Work 


‘THE suit brought by N. W. 
Ayer & Son against the 
United’ States Rubber Company in 
‘April, 1923, for the recovery of 
agency commissions amounting, 
with interest, to $178,620.87, was 
decided in favor of Ayer & Son. 
A full report of this trial, the 
Judge’s charge to the jury and a 
great deal of the testimony hav- 
ing to do with advertising agency 
practice was printed in Printers’ 
Ink of April 26, 1923. At the 
conclusion of the trial the United 
States Rubber Company moved 
for a new trial. The motion was 
denied. An appeal by the rubber 
company from that decision was 
argued on January 6 of this year 
before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In its argument, presented to 
the Supreme Court, the United 
States Rubber Company asks for 
a new trial on the ground that the 
commissions and interest amount- 
ing to $178,620.87 allowed to 
N. W. Ayer & Son by the trial 
jury were excessive in amount 
and that the cost of work not 
performed under the contract 
should have been deducted. 

The argument of the United 
States Rubber Company cited a 
letter written by it to Ayer & 
Son, dated April 15, 1916, in 
which the basis of the advertising 
contract was described in the fol- 
lowing terms: “You are to place 
all our newspaper and periodical 
advertising as ordered by us 
during one year from the date of 
your acceptance and thereafter 
until this agreement is terminated 
by at least three months’ writ- 
ten notice by either you or us.” 
It was contended by the United 
States Rubber Company during 
the trial that the term “placing 
advertising” meant the making of 
reservations and contracts for the 
advertisements, preparation of 
copy, furnishing ideas for copy. 
making plates, handling and 
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checking up accounts and paying 
bills. The meaning of the term 
was limited, however, by a spe- 
cific definition within the contract 
that the term did not include the 
preparation of copy except where 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany requested such preparation, 
in which event Ayer & Son were 
to be paid over and above their 
fixed rate of compensation for 
such work. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany therefore contended that 
when the contract with Ayer & 
Son was canceled, Ayer & Son 
had only made the space reser- 
vations for the year -1920—that 
they had- done no further work. 
Therefore, the commissions ,due 
Ayer & Son on this space for 
1920, which amounted to $157,- 
029.37. (which with _ interest 
amounted to $178,620.87) covered 
the cost of performing a great 
deal of work which was not per- 
formed by reason of the cancel- 
lation of the contract. 


ANOTHER DISPUTED POINT 


That was one point brought out 
by the United States Rubber 
Company in its argument. An- 
other point had to do with the 
period of time for which com- 
missions were claimed by Ayer & 
Son. Commissions were claimed 
and allowed for one year. The 
advertising contract provided for 
cancellation on three months’ no- 
tice. If Ayer & Son were en- 
titled to any commissions at all, 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany claims, they should be for 
no more than three months. 

In answer to the argument for 
a new trial, N. W. Ayer & Son 
replied that the verdict  ren- 
dered by the lower court was 
just and should stand. The suit, 
they said, was on the contract for 
advertising and not on the value 
of the work performed under the 
contract. The contract provided, 
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A Picture 
is worth ten thousand 


~ words 
—OLD CHINESE PROVERB 
v 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News has pioneered in pictures. One of 
the first newspapers in the West to put 
on Sunday “roto” and a daily localized 
picture page. One of the first to get 
human interest into “roto.” It had a regu- 
lar airplane photographer years before 
airplanes became commonplace. It now 
has a photographic and art room force 
quite donna outside New York. And in 
order that not a good picture anywhere 
may get away from it, or get to others 
first, The DesMoines Register and Tribune- 
News purchases the daily photographic 
services of 


PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC PHOTOS 
Chicago Tribune and New York Illustrated News 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
Hearst 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
New York Times 


KADEL AND HERBERT PHOTOS 
NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION 
Scripps-Howard 
CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
And others 


Another reason why The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-News has built up 
the extraordinary circulation of 160,000 
daily and 135,000 Sunday in Iowa. 


The 
DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE 
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it was pointed out, that services 
for preparing advertisements 
and other work done after re- 
serving the space were to be paid 
for in addition to the commissions. 
Therefore, all that Ayer & Son 
saved by reason of the cancella- 
tion was some $5,000, represented 
by printing copy, postage and rail- 
road fares between New York 
and Philadelphia. This, it was 
claimed, was more than offset by 
additional profits that Ayer & 
Son might have made on the 
preparation of copy and plate ma- 
terials had the contract been car- 
ried through to completion. 

Further, Ayer Son argued, 
the space reservations made cov- 
ered the full year of 1920; the 
reservations saved the United 
States Rubber Company some- 
thing like $101,000 by reason of 
the fact that the reservations were 
made in advance of an increase 
in rates adopted by publishers for 
the year 1920; that after the 
United States Rubber Company 
discontinued business relations 
with Ayer & Son it availed itself 
of the reservations made and 
therefore received the benefit of 
the lower rates and preferred 
positions; that the United States 
Rubber Company claimed to have 
transferred -its tire advertising ac- 
count to another agency but that 
the other agency has since stated 
it did not handle the tire adver- 
tising for which space had been 
reserved by Ayer & Son. 

A decision by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania will be an- 
nounced later. 





Amory, Browne Appoint 
Marschalk and Pratt 


Amory, Browne & Company, Boston 
and New York, have appointed Mar- 
schalk and Pratt Incorporated, New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Nashua blankets. Late 
cavern will stress the new part 
wool ua line and will include the 
full a of blankets in plain colors 
and plaids and woven comfortables of 
varied colorings and a collection of 
novelty blankets and couch throws. 





Appoints Benjamin & Kentnor 

The Bridgeport, Conn.. Times has 
appointed the Benjamin & Kentnor Com- 
pany, yee ed representative, as its 
nati 


advertising representative. 
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Bok Advertising Winners to 
Be Named 


The names of winners of the Harvard 
Advertising Awards established by Ed- 
ward W. Bok will be announced at. a 
dinner to be given at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, on the evening of January 26. 

The dinrer will be given in honor of 
the winner of the awards and of the 
jury that made the awards. Nine awards 
of prizes will be made. 

The members of the jury are: O. C 
Harn, advertising manager, National 
Lead Company, New York, and pres. 
ident of the Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions; H. K. McCann, president, The 
H. K. McCann Company, advertising 
agency, New York; George C. Sherman, 
president, Sherman & Lebair, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, New York; Harry 
Dwight Smith, president, Fuller & Smith, 
advertising agency, Cleveland; Philip L 
Thomson, publicity manager of the 
Western Electric Company; Milton 
Towne, treasurer, Joseph Richards Com 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York; E. W. Parsons, advertising di- 
rector, Chicago Tribune; Conde Nast, 
president of the Nast Publications, Van- 
ity Fair, House & Garden and Vogue: 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing, Harvard Business School, 
and Dr. Daniel Starch, associate pro- 
fessor of business psychology, Harvard 
Business School. Neil Borden, as- 
sistant dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, is 
secretary of the jury. 


Clarence Francis Made Vice- 
President of Post Products 


Clarence Francis, who joined the 

Post_ Products Company, New York, 
in December, has been elected vice- 
president, os to an announce- 
ment made Becusene’ InK by 
Edwin E. Taylor, president. This 
company is sales agent for the Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc. 

Before joining the Post. company 
Mr. Francis was sales manager of the 
cereal department of the Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis. 


M. A. Pollock, Sales Manager, 
Marmon Motors 


M. A. Pollock has been appointed 
sales manager of the Marmon Automo- 
bile Company of New York, _ Inc. 
Until recently he was with Rolls- Royce 
of America, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
as assistant sales and advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Pollock also was at one 
time with the Locomobile Company of 
America, Inc. 


Renfrew Cloth Account for 


Frank Presbrey 
The Renfrew Manufacturing Com- 
ny, Adams, N. Y., manufacturer of 
) ohn Devonshire cloth, has appointed 
the Frank Presbrey Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its yt ~~ 
tising account. 
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MILWAUKEE 
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Industries in which 
Milwaukee factories 
lead America: 


Machinery 
Steam Shovels 


Electric Control 
Devices 


Steel Cranes 
Chocolate Products 
Motorcycles 

Tin and Enamelware 
Silk Hosiery 
Automobile Frames 
Motor Trucks 


Refrigerating 
Machinery 
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ILWAUKEE is the nation’s first 

city in diversity of industry —a 
veritable “Jack of all trades.” Milwau- 
kee does not trust in a few favored in- 
dustries to keep her busy but wisely 
insures continual prosperity by pro- 
ducing goods in a variety unequalled 
by any other city. Diversification, 
however, has not kept Milwaukee from 
becoming the master of many trades. 
Machinery, leather, automobile parts, 
shoes, knitted outerwear and candy are 
only a few of the industries in which 
Milwaukee ranks among the first cities 
of the nation. 
Milwaukee’s leadership in diversified industry 
coupled with Wisconsin’s leadership in dairy 
production assure consistent high purchasing 
power and safeguard the advertisers’ invest- 
ment in the Milwaukee- Wisconsin market. 
Plan now to concentrate on Wisconsin — it is 
the most dependable sales territory you can 
select for 1925! 








Read by more Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
sin people than any other publication 
in the world. 


OURNAT 
FIRST- by Merit 
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What Happened ima 


Men who specialize in space 
buying . .. whose job is deter- 
' mining media-effectiveness... 
those are the men who place 
National Radio Advertising. 


And in Chicago during 1924, 
these specialists selected the 
Herald and Examiner to carry 
dominant National Radio 
lineage. 


The National Radio lineage totals* of 
Chicago newspapers for 1924 follow: 
Agate Lines 
Herald & Examiner . 184,945 
Second Paper ... . 167,608 
Third Paper .... . 157,502 
Fourth Paper ... . 135,248 
Fifth Paper ....-- 43,907 
Sixth Paper .....- 13,647 
*Compiled from the monthly reports of the 


Advertising Record Co., an independent audit 
bureau supported by all Chicago newspapers 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broedway 
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adio Advertising 
luring 1924 


The Herald and Examiner is 
the only Chicago newspaper 
testing and certifying radio 
sets and accessories through 
an authoritative, unbiased, in- 
dependent laboratory. 


The Herald and Examiner has 
merchandised more Radio 
products than any other news- 
paper in Chicago. 


First in National Radio 
Advertising 


First in Radio Merchandising 
First in Radio Results 


write for detailed information for securing jobber 


Radio Manufacturers and Agencies are invited to 
and dealer distribution in Chicago 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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‘Automobile Salesrooms 


Without Salesmen 
or Cars 


There are thousands in Chicago—on 
every avenue, boulevard and street. 


Behind the closed doors of the home, in 
the evening when the day’s worries are 
over, the car that is to be bought is decided 
upon. 

How can you be sure that your car gets 
proper consideration? 


Because it is the trusted counselor and 
guide of the great majority of financially 
competent households of Chicago and its 
suburbs, The Daily News carries your 
message influentially to most of the actual 
and potential car buyers in its territory. 
That is why The Daily News publishes 
more automotive display advertising than 
any other Chicago daily paper.* 


To get your selling message past the 
closed doors of the home, before the family 
council—place it in 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*In the year 1924 The Daily News published 558,341 agate 


“ Tines’ of automotive display advertising, as against; 445, 399 


lines by the next daily paper. tee 























Uncle Sam as a Business Doctor 


The First Meeting of the Pan-American Standardization Congress Is 
Right Remedy for Many Distribution IIls 


An Interview by James True with 


Congressman Sydney Anderson 


A LARGE part of the waste in 
distribution is’ due to the 
tendency of many manufacturers 
and distributors to treat symptoms 
of expensive reactions, rather than 
to uncover and correct fundamen- 
tal causes, Congressman Sydney 
Anderson declared recently. He 
then proceeded to explain how 
some of the present wastes of do- 
mestic distribution could be pre- 
vented by individual business con- 
cerns in applying simple methods 
for the proper analysis of condi- 
tions. 

That Mr. Anderson is eminently 
qualified to speak on the subject 
is attested by the fact that ever 
since he has represented the First 
District of Minnesota in Congress 
he has been considered an author- 
ity on domestic distribution by 
both the Senate and the House. 
For this reason, he was appointed 
chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry in 1921, and served in that 
capacity throughout the investiga- 
tion. For the same reason he was 
recently elected president of the 
Millers National Federation, and, 
as soon as his present term in Con- 
gress expires, he will inaugurate 
an investigation of that industry’s 
distribution. 

“We hear a great deal of talk 
nowadays,” Mr. Anderson said, 
“about the inadequacy of our sta- 
tistical records pertaining to dis- 
tribution. These remarks are un- 
deniably justified. You can’t go 
very far in any inquiry of domes- 
tic distribution without finding 
that facts and figures, essential to 
the solution of general problems, 
are not available. But, on the 
other hand, a comparatively small 
percentage of our manufacturers, 
distributors and retailers are using 
the statistical material that can 
be had for the asking, and that 
can be successfully employed in 
solving many of their distribu- 
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tion and merchandising problems. 

“Statistics and much other valu- 
able information are to be found 
in the published records of innu- 
merable bureaus and divisions of 
the departments of the Govern- 
ment. Besides, an almost continu- 
ous wealth of statistical informa- 
tion is being published by the 
Government, and there are prac- 
tically no business concerns that 
could not use a great deal of it 
to advantage. Trade associations, 
also, furnish statistical informa- 
tion of value to their particular 
trades, as a rule. 

“In the pricing of goods, adver- 
tising, arrangement of territories, 
fixing of sales quotas and other 
necessary business processes there 
is a strong tendency on the part 
of a large nercentage of concerns 
to solve their problems according 
to the information accumulated 
only in their own experience. 
They partially or entirely ignore 
the general facts and principles of 
distribution. This leads to the 
treatment of results, of symptoms 
only, and leaves the basic causes 
of the problems to manifest them- 
selves in other troublesome and 
expensive reactions. 

“Consider first the problem of 
pricing merchandise. With a great 
many manufacturers of products 
that are not widely or nationally 
advertised, the matter of pricing is 
a troublesome problem. The sale 
of their goods is strongly influ- 
enced by price, and in the sale of 
many staple lines price changes are 
frequent. A sizable percentage of 
the country’s commercial failures 
are caused by pricing goods too 
low, and it is obvious that the im- 
portance of correct pricing by the 
individual manufacturer cannot be 
overestimated. 

“In order to give a manufac- 
turer or distributor an adequate 
profit, without which he cannot 
continue in business, prices must 
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be fixed with regard to general 
competitive conditions, the law of 
supply and demand, the costs of 
production and distribution and 
the peculiar considerations of the 
individual business. It is evident, 
then, that to price his goods intel- 
ligently any manufacturer must 
know a good deal about the influ- 
encing factors beyond: those of his 
immediate affairs and what he 
thinks he knows about the costs 
and prices of his competitors. 

“The fact is that the adequate 
pricing of goods is a very much 
more intricate subject than it is 
generally supposed to be. In 
many lines of business it requires 
careful analysis of known facts 
by trained minds to arrive at cor- 
rect price conclusions. Also, in 
many instances the analysis must 
go far beyond the immediate 
channels of the business concerned. 
However, during the last few 
years, I have been frequently as- 
tonished at the many cases which 
have come to my notice of manu- 
facturers basing their prices to the 
trade mainly on trade rumors and 
information furnished by their 
salesmen. 

“Now, a salesman, and espe- 
cially a good salesman, cannot 
offer dependable price informa- 
tion. The training and special 
qualities which make him a sales- 
man are opposed to the cold and 
logical reasoning process that is 
necessary for any correct business 
analysis. At best, the opinions of 
a sales force on matters of price 
are but symptoms. The average 
salesman thinks that it is to his 
advantage to offer the lowest pos- 
sible prices, and he is invariably 
prejudiced. 

“Despite these facts, a great 
many concerns endeavor to meet 
the price demands of their sales- 
men. Quality is shaded and ser- 
vice curtailed to harmonize costs 
with reduced selling prices. Fre- 
quently the ultimate costs of the 
reactions place an unwarranted 
burden on the expense of distri- 
bution. When any line is priced 
according to the influence of sales- 
men the tendency is invariably 
downward. 

“Tf the consensus of a large 
sales force was that the prices of 
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the line were too high, it should 
be considered, in my _ opinion, 


merely in the light of a symptom 
indicating that an investigation 
was necessary to determine the 
cause of what might be an un- 
natural condition. In very few in- 
stances of the kind, I am sure, 
would a proper analysis show that 
a reduction ip prices was justified. 
But an = analysis undoubtedly 
would show that the sales force 
lacked the facts and information 
necessary to justify the prices of 
the goods. 

“One of the most important re- 
sults of any properly conducted 
investigation into the price situa- 
tion of any commodity is that it 
does furnish the reasons for 
prices. It is therefore doubly 
necessary; it goes far beyond 
symptoms and deals with causes; 
it reveals the facts on which 
profitable prices must be based, 


and it furnishes the facts with 
which salesmen are enabled to 
readily secure the ascertained 
prices. 


“With the sources of statistical 
information I’ve mentioned avail- 
able to every manufacturer there 
is no excuse for basing prices on 
hearsay and general opinions. If a 
concern cannot afford to employ 
an experienced analyst, there are 
a number of specialists and or- 
ganizations who make it a busi- 
ness to furnish a service for the 
purpose that can be depended up- 
on. And there is no doubt that a 
more general use of proper analy- 
sis in the field of pricing would 
tend to reduce the enormous loss 
of failures which our domestic 
distribution sustains every year.” 

In the field of advertising, Mr. 
Anderson then explained, the 
habit of treating symptoms is also 
widespread, and with similar re- 
sults. He recalled several in- 
stances of manufacturers allowing 
surface indications to influence 
their advertising policies, without 
giving a thought to fundamental 
facts and principles. 

As the most common fault in 
this respect, he named the prac- 
tice of some manufacturers of 
considering advertising an  ex- 
pense and a thing to. be dispensed 
with whenever conditions indi- 
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cated that expenses should be re- 
duced. Another fault he men- 
tioned was the judging of the 
value of advertising on the results 
of a single isolated trial or cam- 
paign applied without any precon- 
ceived plan or objective. 

“Advertising,” he continued, ‘ 
a selling force or power and as 
such it should be used to accom- 
plish certain things and to solve 
certain selling problems. Too 
frequently, according to my ob- 
servation, it is applied to the sell- 
ing effort of a business in the 
nature of a barrage fired in the 
direction of some supposed enemy, 
without any idea of its specific 
purpose. 

“The experiences of a manufac- 
turing concern up in my part of 
the country illustrate several of 
these points. Gradually, this con- 
cern had increased its territories 
until it was attempting to sell its 
products profitably as far away as 
Arkansas and Tennessee. Its 
salesmen had pretty tough sled- 
ding in these distant fields. 

“The symptoms called for re- 
lief of some sort, and, on the 
false premise that the company 
was economically correct in its 
decision to sell in the distant 
States, some encouragement to 
selling was thought necessary and 
advertising was tried. But, after 
some months of fruitless effort, 
the advertising was stopped on 
the assumption that advertising 
did not pay in that particular line 
of business. 

“Even a_ superficial analysis 
plainly showed that the resistance 
of competition and the high dis- 
tribution costs of the distant 
territories made any selling effort 
of that particular concern un- 
profitable. The most profitable 
territory was found to be within 
a radius of about 300 miles of the 
factory. This limitation was im- 
posed by the nature of the goods 
and the expense of shipping. In 
this profitable territory the com- 
pany was selling only a small part 
of its possible volume. It was 


subsequently proved, beyond every 
doubt, that if the money wasted in 
advertising in the distant States 
had _ been 
similar purpose, 


concentrated, for a 
in the natural 
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territory the results would have 
been highly profitable. 

“This was a case in which only 
the simplest factors were required 
for an analysis. The available 
population statistics, known facts 
regarding competition, and manu- 
facturing and selling costs, studied 
in their proper relation, would 
have revealed conditions before 
the mistake was made just as well 


as they did after the loss was 
sustained.” 
Next, Mr. Anderson discussed 


the quite common practice of ar- 
ranging and opening territories on 
the supposition of what competi- 
tors are doing and other merely 
symptomatic indications which 
should not be relied upon. He 
pointed out that because a com- 
petitor had been operating in a 
field for several years the fact 
should not be considered as evi- 
dence that the territory was profi- 
table, nor that there was room for 
another line of the same kind of 


goods. 
“These statements will seem 
perfectly obvious to many,” he 


continued, “but experience has 
convinced me that a great many 
manufacturers expand their terri- 
tories, add new products to their 
lines, and even go into entirely 
new lines of business because of 
indications that are, many times, 
not even good symptoms. They 
make no effort to pre-determine 
the economic facts upon which 
their future success will entirely 
depend. 

“I’ve also found that similar 
methods largely prevail in man- 
agement. For instance, I know 
of several manufacturers who 
allow their salesmen. to fix their 
own sales quotas. The manage- 
ment announces the increase of 
business expected, largely based 
on previous annual increases, and 
the men then pledge themselves to 
bring in a certain volume from 
each territory. The pledges are, 
as a rule, based on what the sales- 
man thinks he knows about condi- 
tions in his territory. 

“Now, any salesman who is do- 
ing his full duty as a salesman 
hasn’t the time to determine the 
various facts and figures on which 
an accurate forecast must be 
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predicated. Even if he did collate 
them he wouldn’t have the train- 
ing and experience necessary to 
analyze and interpret them. Yet, 
innumerable concerns use methods 
of the kind. On this flimsy, un- 
trustworthy basis they estimate 
their advertising appropriations, 
contract for materials, increase 
their production facilities, and 
conduct all of their promotional 
effort. 

“In every case, it is possible to 
secure statistical facts on which 
to base business plans which will 
be found more dependable than 
those which rest on mere supposi- 
tions and indications. The great 
need of a more widespread utiliza- 
tion of available statistical infor- 
mation is shown by the fact that 
only about 9 per cent of the 
manufacturing concerns -in the 
country have adequate cost-finding 
systems. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the concerns which 
have not taken the trouble to 
ascertain their costs are not using 
any scientific means of disposing 
of their products. 

“Of course, statistics are only 
valuable to a business when they 
can be checked by and applied to 
the experiences of the business. 
And since individual problems 
soon become group problems they 
cannot all be solved by individual 
manufacturers. To solve our 
common distribution problems will 
require a getting together, not 
only of those within each indus- 
try, but also close co-operation of 
all major industries. That move- 
ment has been started, and the 
changing economic condition of 
the world’s industries makes it 
imperative that we determine all 
of the fundamental facts of our 
distribution for the purpose of 
discovering and preventing wastes. 

“In the meantime, it is essential 
that the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the country use to the 
fullest possible extent the statis- 
tical information that is now 
available. We cannot hope for 
any far-reaching reforms and 
economies while a large percentage 
of concerns are overlooking basic 
facts and causes in superficial at- 
tempts to correct the symptoms of 
bad business.” 
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C. M. Lemperly Advanced by 
Sherwin-Williams 


C. M. Lemperly, for the last eleven 
years in charge of the advertising of 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed director 
of sales development, a new activity 
devoted to the development of sales and 
marketing plans for all of the company’s 
products. 

Norman A. Schuele, for the last eight 
years in the advertising department, has 
been appointed advertising manager. 


G. L. Alpers, Vice-President, 
Agard & Company 


George L. Alpers has "4 : ovigend 
vice-president in charge of New 
York office of Agard & Sean 
newspaper and _ magazine _ publishers’ 
representatives, Chicago. He was for- 
merly associated as an Eastern ad- 
vertising representative of Field & 
Stream. For eight years Mr. Alpers 
was advertising manager of Metro- 
politan prior to its purchase by Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc. 


Oakland Advances 
W. R. Tracy 


W. R. Tracy has been appointed as- 
sistant director of sales of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Mich. He 
was formerly assistant sales manager at 
the home office and has been with the 
company for the last fourteen years. 








Foster Bros. Appoint 
J. H. Newmark 


The account of the Foster Bros. Mfg. 
Company, Utica, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Foster Ideal Spring s, Foster metal beds 
and Foster Toe Grip cribs, has been 
placed with J. H. Newmark, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Barber Asphalt Advances E. A. 
Pratt 


Edmund A. Pratt, for many years as- 
sistant manager of the foreign sales de- 
partment of The Barber Asphalt Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
manager of that department. 


Has S. S. White Dental 
Account 
The S. S. White Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, has appointed 
Barrows & Richardson, New York ad- 


vertising agency, to direct the advertis- 
ing of S. S. White Tooth Paste. 


Made Sales Manager of Rollin 
Motors 

The Rollin Motors Company, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, has appointed E. A. Collansa 


as sales manager, succeeding R 
Hodgkins, resigned. 
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The circulation of 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


again shows an increase over any previous year 
of publication. 


The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


The steady growth of Bulletin readers is 
shown by the average daily circulation each year 
for the past thirty years. 








eer 6317'| 1905....... 211,134 | 1915....... 356,531 
ower 33,625 | 1906....... 222,480 | 1916....... 402,644 
| eee 59,281 | 1907....... 241,400 | *1917....... 367,766 
Serre 113,973 | 1908....... 240,797 | 1918....... 430,614 
Sa toy ae i wee ec ee 448,126 
pret 124,855 | 1910....... 244,063 | 1920....... 488,687 
| nee 130,084 | 1911....... 253,565 | 1921....... 494,629 
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SEBS 60.00% 182,904} 1914....... 326,714 | 1924....... 518,357 


1924 AVERAGE NET SALES WERE 


918,357 Sir 


If you want “nearly everybody” in Philadelphia to read 
your advertisement, put it in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads — The Bulletin. 


*All Philadelphia papers increased to 2c. 

















(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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THE BOOKMAN'’S 
LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


E committee on the short story 
program — Maxwell Aley, Gerald 
Carson, Ellis Parker Butler, Henry S. 
Canby, and Stephen Vincent Benet — 
has selected a far from inclusive list 
of ninety-two writers of short fiction 
in America. Many of these authors 
represent types, and have been chosen 
more or less arbitrarily to show char- 
acteristics of their type. 


From the November, 1924, 
issue of “The Bookman” 


out of the selecte 
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klahoma’s 
value this 
year of fil- 
teen impor 
tant crops is 
0% greater 
than in 1923 
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Our Answer to Consumers Who 
Question Advertising 


How Waterman Pen and Three-in-One Oil Answer Consumers Who 
Doubt That Advertising Is an Economic Good 


By Roy Dickinson 


[ would be interesting to know 
how many sales of advertised 
merchandise were lost during the 
holiday shopping season because 
some misinformed clerk pushed a 
‘Just as good” product across the 
the counter and used that ancient 
outworn argument that “adver- 
tising makes the other one cost 
more.” 

While the public is far better 
informed on this subject than in 
the past, there are still many 
clerks who speak the old lines 
and people who listen and act on 
this misinformation. 

How to show the public what 
it gets out of advertising remains 
a problem for the manufacturer 
who uses printers’ ink as part of 
his business policy. 

As C. K. Woodbridge, chair- 
man of the General Program 
Committee for the Houston Con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, says: 
“Advertising and sales plans are 
essential factors in the distribu- 
tion of commodities. We do not 
need to show the advertiser what 
he gets from his advertising. He 
knows it and is always searching 
for new light. That’s why we 
have our great conventions. But 
the public on the side lines— 
what’s it all about? Let’s tell the 
story in terms of public benefits 
from advertising.” 

It is unquestionably important 
to extend the knowledge of ad- 
vertising’s functions to the general 
public as well as to dealers and 
their clerks. That is why the 
convention program at. Houston 
will lay special emphasis on this 
subject. 

That the subject is of great in- 
terest to manufacturers is indi- 
cated by the number. of letters 
received by the writer since the 
appearance of the article: “When 
Mr. and Mrs. Public Question 


Your Advertising” in the De- 
cember 4th issue of PriNnTERS’ 
INK. 

This article containing a letter 
from the president of a big com- 
pany to one of his customers who 
questioned the value of advertis- 
ing, interested executives in many 
organizations. 

One of these executives wrote: 
“We never allow such a letter to 
be answered by anyone except a 
company officer. The customer 
who has received a letter from 
the president of a company an- 
swering frankly and fully the old 
fallacy about advertising, becomes 
a valuable agent to instruct clerks 
and members of the buying pub- 
lic. We have known of such 
a letter being made the subject 
of discussion in the home eco- 
nomics division of a prominent 
woman’s club. It is very much 
worth while to answer such a 
letter in detail as did the presi- 
dent you quoted.” 


WATERMAN’S ANSWER 


F. D. Waterman, president of 
the L. E. Waterman Company, 
maker of fountain pens, in ex- 
plaining what his company would 
reply to a consumer asking a 
question about the company’s ad- 
vertising, says: 

“We feel that we have a very 
definite reply and that we can 
easily prove from our own expe- 
rience that advertising, judiciously 
done, does not add to the ulti- 
mate cost and we do not know 
of any other concern that can 
offer such conclusive evidence. 
Please note that I say ‘judiciously 
done’ because it is my belief that 
if money is wasted in advertising 
he consumer eventually pays the 
ill. 

“We have been consistent ad- 
vertisers for more than forty 
years and started at a time when 
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advertising was not recognized as 
the definite science it is today. 

“Our early appropriations were 
more or less of an experiment. 
Neither we nor anyone else knew 
what advertising would do. 
There were no great advertising 
successes to emulate and we were 
forced to blaze a trail. 

“Our first appropriation, made 
in 1883, was $68. This small ap- 
propriation brought us_ results 
and we made additional expendi- 
tures which also brought results 
and convinced us that advertising 
could be charged to selling ex- 
pense without increasing the 
actual percentage of selling cost. 


POOR ADVICE 


“We were advised at the time 
that if we would add fifty cents 
per unit to the cost of our prod- 
uct and put this additional fifty 
cents into advertising we could 
rapidly increase our production. 

“Tt is obvious that had we done 
this, that just what some complain 
of would have resulted: the ad- 
vertising cost would have been 
borne by the consumer. 

“We refused to listen to this 
advice, being satisfied to add 
slowly to our _ appropriation, 
charging it against selling cost 
and holding the price of our prod- 
uct unchanged. 

“It is an interesting fact that 
although the cost of materials, 
the cost of labor and the cost of 
advertising have steadily  in- 
creased, the price of our original 
styles—which we still manufac- 
ture to the extent of millions of 
units a year—has not increased 
one cent per unit to the consumer. 

“As a matter of fact, our $2.50 
pen is today a better pen than it 
was thirty or forty years ago 
and is sold in every civilized 
country on the globe at the same 
price it was forty years ago. The 
same is true of our regular styles. 
We, of course, sell fountain pens 
at high prices but these higher 
prices secure either larger pens 
or specially decorated pens that 
cost more to make. 

“Following through on _ this 
system of making advertising pay 
for itself, we have from year to 
year iycreased our advertising 
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until today we are spending in 
the neighborhood of a half-million 
dollars annually—with a total be- 
hind us of many millions spent— 
not one dollar of which has af- 
fected the cost of our product 
either to the consumer or to the 
merchants who sell Waterman’s 
Pens.” 

Like’ Eastman, Victor and a 
large number of other consistent 
and continuous advertisers, 
Waterman, in the face of rising 
costs of labor and _ materials 
which enter into both its product 
and its advertising, is today de- 
livering a far better product than 
it did years ago without increasing 
the price. The public should 
know facts such as these. They 
constitute a convincing reply to 
those who question advertising’s 
value. 

A letter from Walter I. Willis, 
vice-president of the Three-in- 
One Oil Company, outlines in a 
complete way the importance of 
advertising to manufacturer, mer- 
chant and consumer. He writes: 

“To anyone, be they consumer, 
merchant or manufacturer, who 
is still unconvinced that advertis- 
ing does not actually add to the 
selling price of an article, such as 
Three-in-One oil, but on the con- 
trary, reduces that price, I would 
reply as follows: 

“Tt is as axiomatic that success- 
ful advertising pays for itself as 
it is to say that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Advertising 
is the star salesman which pays 
its Own way, just as any success- 
ful salesman pays his own salary 
from the profits which his ef- 
forts produce. 

“On the other hand, unsuccess- 
ful: advertising is an economic 
waste of capital; the loss being 
borne entirely by the advertiser. 
The public, unconvinced of the 
merits of his goods and failing to 
purchase, certainly cannot be said 
to have paid for the advertising. 

“As the retail price on any 
article must include both the 
manufacturing and selling costs, 
plus a fair margin of profit, it is 
just a question whether these 
costs are less on advertised or un- 
advertised articles. In my opinion, 
it costs less to manufacture and 
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sell a well advertised article, for 
the following reasons: 

“Manufacturers, through 
tional advertising— 

“(1) Secure wider distribution 
in the sale of their goods. 

“(2) Wider distribution natur- 
ally increases the volume of sales. 

“(3) Increased sales, in turn, 
necessitate production of greater 
quantities. 

“(4) Quantity production being 
more efficient, as a rule, (through 
the use of automatic machinery 
and the lower cost of raw ma- 
terials when purchased in larger 
quantities) reduces the ‘bench cost’ 
of the article. 

“Merchants, both wholesalers 
and retailers, find it far less ex- 
pensive to sell advertised goods 
because: 

“(1) Both consumer acceptance 
and demand have been created. 

“(2) Advertised articles are 
bought, while unadvertised 
articles must be sold. 

“(3) Selling requires the time 
and effort of salesmen to convince 
customers. Their sales are cor- 
respondingly less per day; or, to 
put it another way, the selling 
cost of unadvertised articles is 
greater. 

“(4) Frequent repeat sales of 
advertised articles mean that less 
capital is tied up, and there is no 
dead stock on the shelves. 

“Consumers become . familiar 
with nationally advertised articles 
and purchase them in preference 
to similar, but unknown, articles 
because : 

“(1) They acquire confidence 
in any well advertised article. 

“(2) That confidence is uncon- 
sciously based upon the knowl- 
edge that the high quality of a 
nationally advertised product 
must be maintained. 

“(3) Knowing the retail price 
is right, they hesitate to accept 
lower-priced substitutes believing 
them inferior in quality. 

“(4) They have been educated 
regarding the specific uses of a 
particular product through con- 
tinuous and careful presentation 
by means of illustrations and the 
printed word. 

“(5) They know, 


na- 


or should 
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know, that most merchants are 
willing to accept a smaller mar- 
gin of profit per sale on adver- 
tised articles because of the larger 
volume of their sales as compared 
with the sales of unknown, un- 
advertised articles. 

“To sum up, let us take as an 
example any article which, say, 
retails at twenty-five cents. Sup- 
pose, further, that the .manufac- 
turers’ annual output is 10,000,000 
of these articles and his annual 
advertising expenditures aggre 
gate $250,000. This would mean 
that 214 cents for advertising was 
included in the retail sale price. 
which would be 10 per cent of 
what the consumer pays for it. 
Then consider all the offsetting 
factors, such as: (a) lower 
manufacturing costs per article 
due to quantity production, and 
(b) smaller sales expense by both 
wholesale and retail merchants, 
which could easily represent at 
least five cents in each article, and 
it is evident that the consumer 
paying less, in the final analysis, 


for advertised articles is really 
the beneficiary.” 
Every time a manufacturer 


takes the trouble to explain to his 
customers just how advertising 
benefits them, he is helping him- 
self, his dealers and every other 
manufacturer of trade-marked 
and advertised merchandise. 





V. P. McKinnie Joins Outdoor 
Advertising Agency 


Victor P. McKinnie, who has been 
advertising manager of the Ward 
Baking Company, New York, for 
eighteen years, has joined the Outdoor 
Advertising Agency of America, Inc., 
New York, as an account executive. 





Savage Account for Gardner 


Agency. 
The Savage Arms’ Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., has appointed the Gard- 


ner Advertising Company, of New 


York, to direct the advertising of 
Savage Arms and Savage washing 
machines. 





Joins “Footwear in Canada” 


F. L. Yorke, formerly with the To- 
ronto Globe, has been appointed Mon- 
treal representative of Footwear in 
Canada. 
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“Jhe Indianapolis 


NEWS 


1,992,713 persons News motor-routes 
live in the Indian- deliver The News 
apolis Radiusmthe individually to 
70-mile zone of thousands o 
concentrated influ- farmers in the 
ence of The Indian- Indianapolis Radi- 
apolis News. ‘ us daily. 





People buy newspapers because 
they want them. More people 
buy The Indianapolis News every 
day than any other Indiana news- 
paper—daily or Sunday. 


More people in Marion County 
have The Indianapolis News de- 
livered to their homes every week 
day than both other Indianapolis 


newspapers together. 


There are no “mass” or “class” 
newspapers in Indianapolis. If 
there were, they would necessarily 
duplicate The News circulation. 
Hoosiers read and respond to 
advertising in The News. They 
have done this for fifty years. 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd St. 
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THE CINCINNA 


again clinches the hold it wrested from 





With 12,026,469 lines of paid display advertising for the year 
1924, the Times-Star once more heads the list of Cincinnati 
advertising media For eighteen consecutive years 
display advertisers, both local and national, have proved 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


of Display Advertising published in the Cincinnati news- 
papers in the year 1924 


LOCAL NATIONAL TOTAL 


TIMES-STAR LINES LINES LINES 
(Evening 314 Days) . 9,674,847 2,351,622 12,026,469 


ENQUIRER 
(314 week days)....3,560,564 727,132 
(52 Sundays) 4,424,070 908,502 


7,984,634 1,635,634 9,620,268 





POST 
(Evening 314 Days) .5,023,459 1,499,225 6,522,684 


COMMERCIAL 
(314 week days).... 1,982,666 137,564 


TRIBUNE 
(52 Sundays)....... 841,792 49,896 
2,824,458 187,460 3,011,918 
TIMES-STAR’S LEAD 
Over Enquirer 


Over Post 
| Over Commercial Tribune 





CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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A] TI TIMES-STAR 


the morning newspaper eighteen years ago 


both that Cincinnati is pre-eminently an evening news- 
paper market and that The Cincinaati Times-Star is pre- 
eminently the newspaper of this market. 


Consistent with the spirit as well as the letter of its obligation to 
advertising clients, the Times-Star, years ago, discontinued the publi- 
cation of legal advertising, delinquent tax sales, public biddings, court 
orders, etc., because the statute fixed the rates for such advertising 
lower than the card rates of the publisher. Although some of these 
statutory limitations have been subsequently modified, the only con- 
sideration in the publication of notices required by law is one of rate 
and the Times-Star still regards such matter as outside the classifica- 
tion of legitimate display advertising and does not include it in tabu- 
lating display lineage. 


Times-Star advertising, too, has been kept clean and fit for the dis- 
criminating families with whom it circulates. Misleading, insincere 
and questionable advertisements are refused equally with those that 
are offensive morally or contrary to business ethics. Your advertise- 
ment in the columns of the Times-Star will always be in good 


company. 


The Times-Star gives to the advertiser practically 100 per cent. 
coverage of the native white population in the local territory. It 
offers the advertiser the connecting link with the consuming public. 
Practically every national advertiser who uses more than one news- 
paper in Southern Ohio is a consistent advertiser in the Times-Star. 
One Hundred and Eighty-Five national advertisers use the Times- 
Star exclusively in Cincinnati. 


TIMES-STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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e Indianapolis Star 


. Was the 
Only Indianapolis Newspaper 
Publishing 








More Advertising 


In 1924 
Than in 1923 


National Representatives 


Kelly-Smith Co. 
P Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
'Cuncaco BrewncPost | a 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR Gravure Service Corporation 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York 





























When _Jobbers Ask You to Cut Off 
the Mail-Order Houses’ 


General Opinion Seems to Be That There Is No ‘Logical Réason” Yor 
Complying with the‘’Request*’ * 


A. F. Metssecsach Mpc. Co., Ine. 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We, would he interested in hearing 
your ,opinion or those of some of your 
contributors, on the question of selling 
a standard well adyertised product to 
mail-order houses. 

In. our particular case our fishing 
reels, which have been advertised and 
on the market for the past forty years, 
have always been sold exclusively to the 
larger hardware and sporting goods 
jobbers as well as} te the large and 
prominent mail-order houses. 

In. the past‘ few months, unquestion- 
ably. due ‘to’ bad business conditions ex- 
isting. dn the sporting goods industry, the 
large! jobbers have ‘been objecting very 
strenuously to’ our selling mail-order 
houses. Both’buy from us at the same 
prices, having only one jobbing discount. 
Weelaim that the' consumption of the 
country is large enough to support both 
and that the man who buys from the 
catalogue does not buy’ from the local 
dealer and vice-versa. 

We. have, of course, also many good 
reasons to substantiate our position, but 
owing; to ~this tremendous objection 
recently brought forth on this subject 
and the increased. sales ‘of the mail-order 
houses as compared to the decreased 
sales of the jobbers; we would be inter- 
ested in hearing your opinion as well as 
those previously expressed in your pub- 
lication on this subject. 

A. 'F. Merssecrsach Mrec. °Co., Inc. 
E. L. ‘Samprer, 
Sales Manager. 


N Printers’ INK for June 7, 
1923, we told’ how and why 


James Heddon’s Sons of Do- 
wagiac, Mich., makers of fishing 
tackle, had withdrawn their. line 
from the large. retail mail-order 
houses.’: Inasmtch‘as the Meissel- 
bach company, which makes the 
above inquiry, is inthe same line 
of business, the experiences of the 
Heddon concern. are especially in- 
teresting here. 

We learn that the Heddon com- 
pany. is pleased. with the change 
because: it no longer has to com- 
bat dealer ill-will: that camé up 
continually while ‘its goods were 
listed in mail-order. catalogues. 
However, the’ company has not 
been able to trace any tangible in- 
creasé in: dealer business as a’ re- 
sult of, the new" ‘pebay, ‘ 

It méans-a. great €al.to,be rid 


of a flood -of: auiaiotes tt fonts 
dealers who-imagine: theyare be- 
ing abused. s'The: Heddon com- 
pany apparently decided that its 
mail-order outlet .did not: amount 
to enough to repay it‘for urider- 
going all this grief... Its mail-order 
sales, while large, were» really 
small in relation to its entire 
volume. By sacrificing its ‘mail- 
order business, Heddon is: quite 
possibly paying something sfor the 
privilege of keeping dealers happy. 
Whether; this -is'-worth while is 
something for’*the individual 
manufacturer to decide, he being 
the’one who knows how much, or 
how little, mail-order distribution 
means to him, 

Approaching the subject in-a 
general way, however, it seems to 
us that there are two angles to be 
considered: 

In the first place, all .the. great 
mail-order houses combined sell 
only a fractional part of the coun- 
try’s retail business. Throwing 
aside all speculation and theory, 
and considering cold figures as 
such, it is easy to see that mail 
order, considered in the light of 
the merchandising of the whole 
country,’ is ‘relatively negligible. 
At least it.is not of a size that is 
going to have ‘any vital effect on 
the manufactirer’s fortunes; Hav- 
ifg a mail-order outlet ordinarily 


is not going to be the making of 


a manufacturer; neither is the 
loss of it going to break him. 

The retailer, naturally, would 
like to keep for himself the 5 per 
cent or so that the mail-order man 
is taking away from him. But the 
retailer would. need a great deal 
more than that to keep him out of 
the grasp of the sheriff if he were 
headed that way. 

The point we are trying to es- 
tablish is that.more fuss is made 
about mail-order competition than 
its importance really merits. And 
this, among other things, leads us 
to conclude that, generally speak- 
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ing, the manufacturer should sell 
goods through the mail-order 
houses if such a procedure is 
profitable for him. We would not 
say this if the mail-order house 
were thereby given any unfair 
competitive advantage over the re- 
tailer. But it has not such an ad- 
vantage. Through volume buying 
it may in some cases be able to 
undersell the retailer (with Meis- 
selbach merchandise this, seem- 
ingly, is not the case) but the re- 
tailer, unless he is dead on his 
feet, is far from handicapped. If 
he runs anything like a decent 
store he can give his mail-order 
rival genuine competition. The 
reasons for this have been ex- 
plained in Printers’ INK dozens 
of times. 

It is a foolish thing, plainly 
speaking, for the retailer to de- 
mand that the manufacturer do 
this or that simply because he is 
selling the manufacturer’s goods. 
Mail order is a perfectly legiti- 
mate method of retailing. If 
mail-order business means any- 
thing much to the manufacturer 
then he is making a mistake if he 
allows clamor from retailers to 
cause him to sacrifice that outlet. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


E. K. Moore to Direct Sales of 


Yale Electric Corporation 

Emmet K. Moore, who has been assis- 
tant to the president of the Fiberloid 
Corporation, Indian Orchard, Mass., is 
now general sales manager of the Yale 
Electric Corporation, Brooklyn, N 
manufacturer of Yale flashlights and 
automobile, radio and storage batteries. 
For a number of years he was associated 
with the sale of Eveready flashlights 
made by the National Carbon Company 
of which he was assistant general sales 
manager. 


Consolidated Cigar Account 


for Hanff-Metzger 
The Consolidated Cigar Company, New 
York, Dutch Masters, Harvester, Mo- 
zart, Henry George, El Sidelo, and other 
brands, laced its advertising ac- 
count with * anf. Metzger, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of that city. 


Drinking Cup Account for 
Brandt Agency 
The Vortex Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago, maker of sanitary paper cups, 
has appointed the Brandt Advertising 


Company, of that city, to direct its 


advertising account. 
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Salad Dressing Account with 


yer 

The John F. Howard Company, Inc., 
Haverhill, Mass., manufacturer of salad 
dressing, has placed its eae ac- 
count with the Boston office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 

A controlling interest in the Howard 
company recently was acquired by Ar- 
thur D. Dickson, formerly general man- 
ager of the Cloverdale system of chain 
stores. The company, which has been 
conducted under the name of the John 

. Howard Company, has been reor- 
ganized, Mr. Dickson becoming trea- 
surer. Mr. Howard continues as _pres- 
ident. 

A new advertising campaign for How- 
ard’s salad dressing is plann 


Changes in Knit Goods Pub- 
lishing. Corporation 

The Knit Goods Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, which recently was re- 
organized, has appointed Carl H. Eiser 
advertising manager of the Underwear 
& Hosiery Review. Eugene C. Webb 
remains as advertising manager of 
Sweater News & Knitted Outerwear. 
Charles H. Hashagen has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of both 
publications. D. Rabins has been {ap 
pointed circulation 
William E. Seaman, who ‘has been trans- 
ferred to the advertising department. 


G. P. Rogers with Johns- 
Manville 


Granville P. Rogers has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the general automo- 
tive department of Johns-Manville, Inc., 
New York. He was formerly general 
sales’ and advertising manager of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New- 
ark, N. J., and vice-president and gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
the Kant-Rust Products Corporation. 


Macfadden Starts New 
Publication 


Modern Marriages, 
new monthly magazine published by 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York. The first issue was a February 
number. Abraham H. Young is adver- 
tising manager. 


F. W. Harvey, Jr., Joins 
McJunkin Agency 
F. W. Harvey, Jr., for the last nine 
years general eg a Extension 
Magazine, Chicago, joined the 
McJunkin Advertising pe. Chicago, 
as a vice-president. 


E. C. Howard Returns to 
Cadillac 


E. C. Howard, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, has returned to that 
organization as assistant to the president. 





is the name of a 
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In School Advertising 


Ist for @ years 


1924 pant 
In J923—for the sight consecutive year 
—Vogue led all other mediums in resi- 
dent school advertising by a wide margin. 


me 
In these ght years the private schools 
have used 
600,22° _s43:603 lines in Vogue 
379,207 242,0¢7lines in Harper's Magazine 


363,72! 32g:667 lines in Cosmopolitan 
335, 596 291,571 lines in Harper’s Bazar 


Nothing but results—in traceable enroll- 
ments produced by the advertising—can 
account for such consistent leadership. 
The most desirable patronage of the pri- 
vate schools comes out of the homes that 
Vogue goes into. 


This esght years’ experience of Vogue’s 
school advertisers carries a wealth of 
meaning for every advertiser in the 
quality field. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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“Safe Investments” a 
Thrift Week Feature 


Special Day Is Designated for 
Bankers and Others to Adver- 
tise the Wisdom of Investing 
Savings Rather Than Squander- 
ing Them in Blue Sky Purchases 
Which Reduce Buying Power 








HIS year, as usual, Thrift 
Week begins on Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, January 17. 
Plans started several 
months ago by local 
committees indicate that 


out to local merchants and manu- 
facturers that Safe Investment 
Day particularly, offers a logical 
and timely opportunity to start 
warning citizens against blue sky 
promoters and advising investing 
in sound securities, better homes, 
and honest merchandise in prefer- 
ence to handsomely engraved 
stock certificates in ephemeral oil 
companies, gold mines and lakes 
of buried treasure. Thrift Week 
comes early enough in the year 
to enable local organizations to 


(mp 








1925 will show a larger 
amount of special thrift 
advertising used than in 
any previous year. One 


reason for this is the 
addition this year of LOST! 10,000 X $10,000 
e 


“Safe Investment. Day” 
on Friday, January 23. 
Sponsored as usual by 
the National Thrift 
Committee of the Y. M. 

A., sixty organiza- 
tions of bankers, manu- 
facturers, and retailers 
are co-operating. 

The special newspaper 
advertisements prepared 
by the National Thrift 
Committee have been 
paid for by local organ- 
izations of bankers, 
merchants and manufac- 
turers. These safe 
investment advertisements 
point out, as PRINTERS’ 
InxK has done previously, 
that a billion dollars a 
year which might other- 
wise have been spent for 








Multiplied by 10 


Bankers attending a recent: convention estimated 
that Americans pay one billion dollars 9 year for 
worthless securities. Think of it—nearly $10 apiece 
for every man, woman and child in the United 
States! In almost a score of states, the assessed valu- 
ation of all real estate is less than one billion dollars. 
And yet such losses can be avoided. Caution, cate, 
investigation and, above all, consultation with your 
banker will reveal safe and profitable investment 
opportunities for you 

Today 1s Safe Investments Day, the last day of Na 
tional Thrift Week Hard work and thrift will give 
us money we plan to invest, One false step and both 
will count for naught. Always seek the advice of an 
experienced and trustworthy financial expert in 
whom you have full confidence. 


o 








merchandise go instead 
into the pockets of blue 
sky promoters. The 
widespread interest in saving 
some of this money for legitimate 
business should make January 23 
a particularly valuable day for 
newspaper space salesmen. The 
recent full pages of copy, used in 
Boston by members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, make 
local bankers logical prospects for 
a real advertising campaign to 
start on Safe Investment Day. 

The local committees and news- 
papers are able this year to point 


ANOTHER SHOT AT THE BLUE SKY PROMOTER 


get together on a real year-round 
campaign to make the work of the 
blue sky promoter less effective 
and to make their town a better 
place in which to live iand do 
business. 

People who have money invested 
instead of stolen make a better 
market for manufacturers and a 
happier and better community. 
Thrift Week offers a logical time 
to start to build many such com- 
munities. 











“Quality, not price, 
is the demand. The 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
had 250,000 circulation at 
ten cents when this writer 


negotiated its purchase 
from John Brisben Walker. It has 
1,400,000* circulation now at thirty- 
five cents. The monéy has been put 
into the magazine, and the readers 
can see it.” 


ARTHUR BRISBANE Editorial; 
New York American, January 3rd, 1925 


“The print order for March ts 1,700,000, and pre- 
dictions of 2,000,000 and over are coming from 
many sources. 


S5f 


| osmo 
' CosMopoLitaNn offers a greater per- 


centage of circulation at the points of 
greatest sales opportunity. There- 
fore, there is less waste in 
COSMOPOLITAN. 
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-the situation 


The Times-Picayune, published seven 
mornings a week in New Orleans, 
printed 16,494,331 lines of paid ad- 
vertising in 1924. This was a gain of 
153,049 lines over 1923. The first 
evening-and-Sunday paper lost 1,195,- 
382 lines. The second evening-and- 
Sunday paper lost 47,404 lines. 


It was an excess of 60% over the first 
evening-and-Sunday paper and 88% 
over the second. The Times-Pica- 


yune again dominated its field in all 
the three major divisions of adver- 
tising —local display, national and 
classified. It led in practically all 
standard classifications of advertising, 
whether addressed primarily to men 
buyers or to women buyers. 








Through one medium, at one cost, you can cover the first 
market of f the prosperous ; South—where $90, 000,000 
is being spent for public improvements. Put New 
Orleans on that list! 
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in NewOrleans 


This leadership covered: 


Department Stores Building Materials 
Food Products Passenger Automobiles 
Automobile Trucks Automobile Tires and 
Furniture Accessories 
Household Articles Tobacco 

Schools and Colleges Jewelry 


Office Appliances Candy and Gum 
Men’s Wear Women’s Wear 


Musical Toilet Requisites 

Resorts Auction Sales 

Financial Hotels and Restaurants 

Building and Loan Publications 
Associations Railroads 

Steamship and Travel Men’s Shoes 

Women’s Shoes Beverages 


Its rigid censorship made it the last in its field 
in proprietary medicine advertising, limiting 
its lineage to three-tenths that of the paper 
which led in this classification. 


Only faithful, efficient service to readers and domi- 
nant, consistent results to advertisers could produce 
such an overwhelming and growing preference on the 


part of all classes of advertisers. 


Dhe Cimes-Picaxyune 


QflFimesr FOR THE sourHitf) 








Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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“Hand- Picked” 


“Business is Better Because Agricul- 
ture is Better. Agriculture has im- 


proved because it has placed more 
dependence on cows, poultry and the 
other farm enterprises that are a part 
of a diversified system’”—says our 
Editor. 


Editorially THE DAIRY FARMER 
appeals to better business methods. 
Naturally it attracts “hand-picked” 
circulation. 


The reader-interest of a “hand-picked” 
audience of 180,000 dairymen is an 
unbeatable combination for the ad- 
vertiser. 








Why and How Brunswick Changed 
Its Advertising Policy 


Brunswick Dealers Trebled Their Activities When an Advertising Plan 
Was Adopted Which Really Conformed to the Sales Program 


An Interview with 


P. L. Deutsch 


Vice-President, 


NE of the most important 

things that we have learned 
in the last ten years is that the 
only kind of advertising that we 
are interested in is the kind that 
can be treated by our salesmen, 
in their relations with the pub- 
lic and especially with dealers, as 
actual, tangible merchandise, 
yielding a profit. It must be mer- 
chandise with dollar-and-cents 
value built right into it just as 
truly as our phonographs and 


records are merchandise, 

Our marketing experiences dur- 
ing these years have made us 
weigh and re-weigh our sales and 
advertising methods a great many 


times. As a result of this con- 
stant checking we now feel that 
these great methods will stand up 
under rigid analysis. Still an- 
other result of this testing and 
probing is our discovery, during 
the last decade, of what, to us, 
are some amazing‘ things about 
marketing products nationally. 

Some parts ‘of our experience, 
or perhaps even our ‘experience 
as a whole, may be of interest 
to those advertisers who are ac- 
customed to look to Printers’ 
Ink for suggestions which will 
strengthen their distributing 
methods. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company can scarcely be looked 
on as a youngster, having just 
entered its eightieth year. If its 
merchandise and policies were not 
sound, this business could not 
have endured so long, let alone 
grow. 

But mere soundness is _ not 
enough. Business establishments 
do not remain young either by 
divine right or imperial edict. 
They must keep themselves young 
by remaining abreast of the times. 
They must change old methods to 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago 


suit new conditions. We never 
expect to stop adopting and 
adapting.. We can’t afford it. 
And this applies particularly to 
advertising and selling policies. 

During the last few years we 
have had to unlearn a lot of 
selling and advertising dogma. 
But there are certain basic stand- 
ards in our business, as_ there 
must be in all successful com- 
panies, which we have felt must 
be kept intact. We have tried to 
preserve these basic policies by 
making other related policies 
flexible enough to meet whatever 
demands may come. 

Our advertising, for example, 
is an elastic, highly flexible policy 
interwoven with a sales plan that 
is rigid in character. The ad- 
vertising keeps the sales policy, 
as it tends to keep the whole busi- 
ness, energetic and youthful. 


AN ELASTIC POLICY 


I have said that our sales 
policy is rigid and that our adver- 
tising is highly flexible. Does 
that mean that these two policies 
are incompatible, like oil and 
water, and that they cannot inter- 
mingle? Not at all. On the con- 
trary, they are, as policies of the 
business, so close that the adver- 
tising marches along shoulder to 
shoulder with the salesmen. 
Where advertising is needed, where 
it can help sell goods, it is used. 
Where it can’t help sell, it’s cost 
is.saved to us and to the people 
who buy our. products. 

We advertise most where the 
market is potentially greatest. 
The territory, for instance, that 
has only a few dealers cannot 
logically expect much advertis- 
ing from us, for we cannot ex- 
pect many sales from that terri- 
tory. We cannot afford to 
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blanket such a territory with ad- 
vertising. First we must build 
up a dealer organization which 
can use our advertising and which 
is energetic enough to advertise 
itself before we are justified in 
going farther. 

It is useless, we have found, to 
talk of potential sales in a terri- 
tory where the dealer structure is 
weak. In fact there is nothing 
truly potential about sales in any 
market until the manufacturer is 
organized and so situated that he 
can make those potential sales 
existing facts. 

Years ago, we divided the 
country into twenty districts or 
markets, each served by a Bruns- 
wick branch operated and con- 
trolled by us and each with its 
own sales force. The branches 
were our jobbing organization. 
As a matter of sales policy we de- 
cided not to appoint exclusive 
dealers, for we felt that this must 
result in spotty distribution in 
many cases. 

We know, on a per capita basis, 
about how much money will be 
spent in a community for phono- 
graphs and records annually. We 
know what share of this we 
should get. Adequate representa- 
tion, rather than just any kind of 
representation, is our aim, so we 
decided that our dealers must 
handle stocks in keeping with the 
market they professed to serve. 
Manifestly it would be unfair to 
us to appoint a dealer as a Bruns- 
wick representative in a city of 
50,000, were he willing to stock 
only $500 worth of Brunswick’s 
goods. Neither the public nor 
competitors would take such a 
dealer seriously. 

Because we expect to co-oper- 
ate with the dealer we expect him 
to make his Brunswick business a 
regular, major department in his 
store. If he will do this we know 
that our advertising, plus real 
service on his part, will give him 
a franchise which is worth some- 
thing. If the dealer franchise 
does not acquire a definite tangible 
value in a short time, we feel 
pretty certain that he is not the 
right kind of dealer, and we 
transfer the franchise to some- 
one whom we can rightfully make 
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our virtual business partner. 
Without being overbearing or 
too arbitrary, we aim to tie up 
with the dealer who will make 
profits for himself and for us. In 
these respects our sales policy is 
rigid. 

When we entered the phono- 
graph business in 1916 the field 
had been well plowed by other 
manufacturers. We _ had _ the 
ready-made framework of a 
jobbing system in the branch 
houses which had distributed our 
bowling and billiard supplies for 
so many years. Other manufac- 
turers had sold the country on 
music and on the phonograph, 
leaving our problem clear but far 
from simple. This problem was 
to get a real hearing with dealers 
for Brunswick phonographs and 
records and to convince them that 
we could build up a demand for 
our products in the face of well 
entrenched competition. 

Overnight, we became large 
users of general news or informa- 
tive advertising which reached all 
sections of the country. Before 
long we obtained what we con- 
sidered a fair distribution. It 
was spotty but we weren’t in a 
position to be hypercritical. 

Up to two or three years ago 
we let things ride in that fashion. 
We developed our Hall of Fame, 
signing up new artists of real 
merit as quickly as they appeared, 
and featured our exclusive dance 
music orchestras. 


WHERE ADVERTISING FELL DOWN 


But our advertising policy did 
not dovetail with our sales plan. 
There were great gaps where we 
were advertising and where we 
could not sell our merchandise be- 
cause we had no dealers in those 
gaps. To us, the country was 
just one big market. As long as 
we took that point of view not 
even nominal sales control was 
possible. 

The first step that we took to- 
ward definite sales control which 
involved advertising was to co- 
operate with our dealers on local 
advertising. We offered to go 
50-50 with the dealer on his ad- 
vertising up to 5 per cent of his 
gross purchases. We wrote this 
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“A (lass Magazine in a (lass by Itself” 














An Evening Gown drawn 
by Grace Hart for Harper’s Bazar 


A Retailer Will Go Far 
to Please His Best Customers 


Gnd the selected readers of Harper’s Bazar are 
the best customers of the best Stores. A 
well-known retailer in a large city has just written 
us for a list of produéts to be advertised next 
month. “My best customers respond instantly 
to the advertisements that appear in Harper's 
Bazar,” he said. 


The readers of Harper’s Bazar have been 
selected from prominent families of wealth 
and social position by young women who 
are themselves members of such families. 


Harper's Basar 


2 IN LONOON 50¢ 6 fr IN PARIS 
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into the dealer contract. While 
we know now that this plan is 
far from ideal, we were compelled 
to go to the dealer with a plan 
that he would welcome quickly. 
This plan served for a time. With 
it as a basis we got a foothold. 

After the war its limitations 
became apparent. We found, for 
example, that some dealers were 
using our advertising to get 
people into their stores only to 
sell them some _ slower-moving 
distress stock of phonographs or 
records. The majority of our 
dealers were loyal but we began 
to wonder just how effective our 
general policy of national adver- 
tising really was in selling~ our 
particular merchandise. 

Because we were big national 
advertisers, we fell into the habit 
of thinking that we were hitting 
our national market just as hard 
as anyone could with the amount 
of money we had to spend. We 
were so sure of it that no one 
ever took the time to analyze the 


way in which we were spending 
our appropriations. 

Our business was organized so 
that we sold by twenty different 


zones or markets. Yet, up to 
this time, it had not occurred to 
us to figure the proportion of the 
whole advertising appropriation 
that went into each zone, its cov- 
erage in each zone and the cost 
of the coverage with relation to 
sales in each zone. It did not 
take long to dig out the facts 
and those facts, once we had 
them, indicated a condition that 
was far from satisfying. 

One of the districts served by 
a branch house produced 1.7 per 
cent of our total sales. The cir- 
culation of our advertising in this 
territory amounted to 3.1 per cent 
of the total circulation that we 
were buying. Yet in this same 
territory there were 146 towns 
of 2,000 population and over 
where we had no dealer repre- 
sentation! The difference be- 
tween 1.7 per cent ‘and 3.1 per 
cent, or 1.4 per cent, represented 
$4,900 which we might have bet- 
ter used in signing up dealers in- 
stead of in general publicity. 

Other examples of this kind 
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started us looking around for 
some means of making advertis- 
ing elastic enough to fit our sales 
situation. Here was a case where 
we were advertising without re- 
gard for any sales plan. Instead 
of patterning the advertising ef- 
fort on the sales plan we were 
dumping a certain amount of ad- 
vertising into a territory irre- 
spective of the existing situation. 

It seems to me that other 
manufacturers frequently go 
wrong, as we had, in assuming, 
without really thinking, that sales 
policies must fit the advertising 
when the reverse is really the 
truth. Sales and _ advertising 
policies should dovetail but the 
advertising ought to be shaped to 
conform to the sales policy rather 
than vice versa. 

Next, we put under the micro- 
scope our practice of matching 
the dealer’s dollar for local ad- 
vertising up to the amount of 
5 per cent of gross sales. This 
had been a good investment. It 
obtained results that showed in 
black and white. It proved to 
be a strong talking point in get- 
ting dealers to exert themselves 
and in building up Brunswick 
departments in stores which 
handled other kinds of mer- 
chandise. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


But it was costing us about 
$300,000 a year for our share 
in this kind of advertising. We 
had no fault to find with the 
amount. Still, we could scarcely 
reconcile the fact that 75 per 
cent of this amount was being 
spent for advertising in towns of 
less than 2,000 when 70 per cent 
of our total sales came from 
metropolitan centres. 

Besides this, most of the local 
dealers chose to place their ad- 
vertising in November and De- 
cember, the holiday months, when 
every other phonograph manufac- 
turer advertises heavily. Instead 
of running continuously and 
smoothly throughout the year and 
keeping our products before pros- 
pects all the time, this policy re- 
moved the pressure for ten 
months and then came down 
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Why every issue of POWER 
carries a two-page advertisement 


of YARWAY products— 
a 


> OE Redeem bp LOR iat cl 


“We cannot afford to employ anything but the as 4 

most substan. tial and correct Blow2Off Valves” ~~ 

They've standardized on YARWAY 
— ee 
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—Excerpt from a bulle- 
tin from the Yarway Presi- 
dent to the Yarway sales force. 


More than 400 representative manufacturers -of power- 
plant equipment and supplies advertise their products in 
POWER. 


POWER carries more advertising from more advertisers 
than any other publication directed to the power-plant 


". POWER 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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We thank N.W//- 


yer may regard the new generation 
as amusing or pathetic; asa bit tragic, 
or rather splendid. You may consider 
their manners crude, their ideals vague, 
their clothes absurd. Their cynical, 
humorous discussions of social conditions 
may stir you to admiration or fill you 
with helpless rage. 

But it is useless to deny that these 
youngsters have a definite bearing on the 
thought, literature and customs of our 
day. And particularly do they exert a 
powerful influence on buying habits and 
the movement of merchandise. 

The tremendous increase in the sales 
of cosmetics and silk stockings in the 
last ten years is a revelation of their 
power. Their influence on clothing, 
corsets, shoes and lingerie has been 
revolutionary. Manufacturers of knick- 
ers and soft collars, sporting goods and 
automobiles know the value of their 


Reprinted from N.W. Ayer & Son's striki 
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iAyer and Son 


approval. Practically all men’s clothes 
are young men’s clothes. Most frocks 
are designed for young women. 

To-day they are carelesss of tradi- 
tion, heedless of responsibility. But 
to-morrow these young women will be 
home executives. These young men 
will conduct our businesses. They will 
buy enormous quantities of every con- 
ceivable kind of staple merchandise. 
And they will buy according to tastes 
now unformed, by standards yet to be 
determined, with a judgment of values 
yet to be established. 

Advertising that considers the pref- 
erences of the new generation not only 
returns a direct profit, but it may also 
be regarded as the soundest of invest- 
ments. For the mind of the new gen- 
eration is exactly like the mind of all 


preceding generations —“‘wax to receive 
and marble to retain.”’ 


isement in the January 10th Saturday Evening Post 


ndid exposition Of 
The Macfadden Unit 
id guaranteed 
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heavily when every other adver- 
tiser in the field was-doing the 
same thing. 

We could not control it so we 
decided to discontinue our 50-50 
co-operative advertising plan in 
favor of some new .policy which 
would develop business the year 
round. 

Now it is one thing to plan to 
convert dealers to your new way 
of thinking when you have 
taught them to ‘accept another 
idea and they have found that 
they like it and quite a different 
thing to put your scheme across. 
First of all, we decided to adver- 
tise regularly in large space 
in certain metropolitan centres 
entirely at our expense because 
the sales records proved conclu- 
sively that these were our best 
markets. We also decided to 
continue national advertising. 

Then we impressed on dealers 
that this full-page advertising in 
metropolitan centres actually 
would reach their cities and that 
it would have a stimulating effect 
‘on their sales if they would only 
hook up with it in their local 
papers. We asked each dealer’ to 
sign a new contract stipulating 
that he would: 

1. Run a minimum of eighty 
inches per month of local advertis- 
ing, one piece of copy to appear 
not later than one day following 
the Brunswick full-page advertise- 
ment in the metropolitan news- 
paper circulating in his territory. 

Put in window displays of 
phonographs and records begin- 
ning with the date of our full- 


page advertisement and the week 


following. 

3. Maintain prominent floor 
aware of Brunswick merchan- 

ise. 

4. Send us a list of the thirty 
best prospects (a new list each 
month) for us to’circularize with- 
out cost to the dealer. 

We agreed, of course, to supply 
proofs of our advertisements for 
the dealer’s window as well as ad- 
vertising prepared for the dealer’s 
use. 

Frankly, we were afraid of the 
way in which this new plan might 
be received. I am now convinced, 
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however, that much of the belief 
and fear on the part of adver- 
tisers that dealers cannot be 
counted upon to size up a -real 
sales opportunity on its merits is 
far from sound. The trouble 
when dealers don’t respond te a 
manufacturer’s sincere efforts to 
make better merchants out# of 
them is usually either that the 
plan is not what it purports to’ be 
or it is not merchandised in a 
common-sense way. ° 


A QUICK SUCCESS 


In the territory where we tried 
out our new dealer proposition— 
our home office territory in the 
States around Chicago—80 per 
cent of our dealers signed the 
new contract voluntarily and 
promptly. Dealers in the big 
cities quickly saw the value of 
getting as close to one! Reverse 
ing as possible. In the’ smaller 
towns, dealers recognized that 
the product advertised heavily ac- 
quires new prestige in the eyes of 
most of their customers. Such ad- 
vertising, we found, endorsed our 
phonographs and records strongly 
in the dealer’s as well. as the 
buyer’s eyes. 

From the moment that our new 
dealer contracts, calling for 
regular volleys of advertising 
from two barrels instead of one, 
went into effect we began to have 
real sales control over our prod- 
ucts.. At the end of a ‘year 
dealers were placing seven lines 
of advertising to our one, and 
were paying for all of it them- 
selves. At present, dealers: place 
ten lines to every line that we 
place. The ratio under the 
former plan had been three to one. 

The advertiser’ who wants! real 
co-operation from his dealers 
must, give them, real. co-operation. 
When he fails to shoulder part of 
the job of. getting business for 
his dealers he is not doing justice 
either to himself or to them. Con- 
sequently, he cannot expect to 
demand much of them. 

A rigid sales policy that is ad- 
hered to will not permit the 
manufacturer to sign up any but 
good dealers, and if undesirable 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Fundamental Factors Behind 
Detroit News Advertising 


Leadership! 


Coverage - 


The Detroit News averages more than 285,000 circulation 
either weekday or Sunday and has its circulation so concen- 
trated in the local trading territory, which represents one- 
third of the total population of Michigan, that a copy of The 
News reaches practically every English speaking home in 
Detroit. No other city of Detroit’s size is so thoroughly cov- 
ered by one newspaper as Detroit is by The News. 


Home Contact 


The News has maintained so clean and public spirited an 
attitude for more than half a century that it is the one me- 
dium that every home maker feels he must read. Other news- 
papers may enter some homes, The News enters practically 
every home in America’s fourth city and forms the house- 
holder’s guide to public affairs as well as to purchases. 


Field. Prosperity 


‘Detroit with more than a million population is the cen- 
ter of the high wage paying automotive industry and has 
consistently been placed on business condition maps as one of 
the few cities in America enjoying a continued and substan- 
tial prosperity. 


The Detroit News 


30,604,518 Lines in 1924 


Greatest Volume In History of All Advertising in America 
“Always In the Lead” 
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HIS is the season of Automobile Shows, 
and the motoring world is agog .. . 
ew models ... New prices. . . New 
plans . . . Here are interesting and en- 
ge 4 facts about a MAR for ears, 
e 49th State stands out as one of 
America’s most grag = automobile mar- 
a in the year just begun. area in 
the very heart of the rich, prospering 
Mississippi Valley. Radius 150 miles, sur- 
rounding St. Louis, its capital. 
Here in this compact, naturally concen- 
trated market with more than 4% million 
people—more than 1,100,000 families—there 
are bright prospects ahead for the sale 
of motor cars in 1925. 
In the } mpg of the Babson Statistical 
Organization 


“One of the most pronounced business 
improvements in the last five months has 
been made in the agricultural regions 
of which The 49th State is a focal point. 
As the crop money reaches the city mar- 
kets this section should show even greater 
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business poe vit . . It is signifi 
e amount of business 
PES A cities is running from 3 
to 25% ahead of the same period 
year. a agricultural conditi 
- and the outlook = a i 
dustrial ac ctivity . the 0 
look for 1925 distinctly Pane Pl re 
Economic factors which have made The 
te a market of remarkable stability @ 
ing periods of national depression are 1 
ing it one of the first to feel the off 
of business improvement_and prosperity. 
In Metropolitan St. Louis, where the p 
centage of families owning passenger ci 
(48%) ranks high among the count 
largest. cities, the number of car 0 
has increased from 110,000 to approximat 
135,000 during the past twelve months. 
The business is here. The 49th State hi 
the buyers—and they have greater © 
urchasing power than they have @ 
d before. 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the ne 
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acturer should know 
id its capital, St. Louis 


pr of The 49th State, strongly em- 
es the importance of intensive sales 
ort in this receptive territory. As fur- 
t expressed by the Babson organization: 
alesmanagers should take a definitely 
ptimistic position and for the next few 
onths should push advertising and sales 
in the good old days.” 
fhe results of a thorough investigation 
ow that the Daily Globe-Democrat has 
EATER CIRCULATION among St. Louis 
tomobile owners than any other St. Louis 
paper. On Sunday the big influence of 
is great newspaper among automobile 
ers is also apparent. Ward by ward 
din the suburbs the Sunday circulation 
ely parallels automobile ownership. 


Globe-Democrat is the car owner’s 
ide throughout the entire 49th State— 
other paper even claims to cover this 
ket, The Globe-Demecrat regularly car- 
es the big volume of automobile display 
ivertising, Led the second St. Louis paper 


in 1923 in passenger car and truck display 
advertising by 69,584 lines. And in 1924 
increased this lead to 103,919 lines more 
than were placed in the second paper. A 
total of 593,904 lines during 1924. 
Our representative nearest you, the Service 
and Promotion Department, or the Research 
Division of the Globe-Democrat will be. 
glad to py information you desire 
regarding 49TH STATE and ST. 
LOUIS’ LARGEST DAILY. 
Special St. Louis Automobile Show 
Number of the Globe-Democrat— 
Sunday, February 22 


The St. Louls Automobile Show will be 
21 to 28. 


accessories. Space 
shi be reserved early for this domi- 
nant special issue. 


Democrat 


nthe 49th State 


C. Geo. Krogness - San Frhincisco 
Dorland Agency,'Ltd. - - London 
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WISCONSIN NEWS 








GAINED 
1,102,565 


LINES OF 


LOCAL 
Display Advertising 


All other Milwaukee dailies show tremen- 
dous losses in 1924—the Journal (Daily) 
heading the procession with 


373,394 lines LOSS 
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ones somehow get into the fold it 
will not tolerate them there long. 
We have to prune our dealer 
force continually. We must pro- 
tect our good dealers all the time 
and refuse to add new ones in 
a town unless the population 
figures show beyond question that 
there is a proper amount of addi- 
tional business to be had there 
for the new dealer. In other 
words, we want to see Brunswick 
franchises acquire a real dollar 
value and to see merchants who 
possess them feel they really are 
fortunate in that possession. 

We have found that it is neces- 
sary to have an advertising policy 
which is as flexible and supple as 
a well-conditioned athlete. With- 
out wasting money, we must be 
able to put advertising pressure 
wherever there is good reason to 
believe that it will earn profits for 
us. We must keep dealers sold 
on the profits they can earn by 
getting energetically behind our 
products and we must do this 
economically over a wide area. 
We must have the kind of adver- 
tising which can be sold to dealers 
by our salesmen just as truly as 
Brunswick phonographs and rec- 
ords are sold to them. This is the 
kind of advertising that today is 
keeping our company, an octo- 
genarian now, just as youthful in 
its merchandising as the newest 
enterprise. 

It would not do to omit a dis- 
cussion of those conditions which 
arise in business that make it 
necessary to advertise for good- 
will and purely educational pur- 
poses. Prejudice has to be over- 
come by every manufacturer oc- 
casionally. Improvements and 
perfected devices must be intro- 
duced and sold. Conviction must 
be planted and nurtured in mil- 
lions of minds before sales can 
be made and before the first steps 
toward genuine sales control can 
be taken. 

However, each sales territory 
should be charged with its proper 
share of the advertising expense 
in handling these problems. Also, 


the true relations of results to ex- 
penditures ought to come in for 
more serious examination by the 
advertiser. 
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In brief, what we have learned 
about advertising is this: Adver- 
tising must be more sensitive and 
more flexible. It must go where 
the chance for us to sell our out- 
put is greatest and thereby give us 
not only sales but sales in volume. 
It must make the work of our 
salesman easier. It must interest 
and instruct the dealer and retail 
purchaser to the extent that our 
salesman, and in turn the dealer, 
will not have to spend so much 
time in making sales. 

Let the sales policy change 
when and where it should change 
but let it continue to be the skele- 
ton of the distributing system. 
Let more manufacturers come to 
see their advertising as the 
muscles attached to the bones. 

And if Mr. Manufacturer 
learns with some misgiving that 
these muscles are flabby and de- 
veloped in the wrong places, let 
him ask and answer the ques- 
tions: “What must my advertis- 
ing do, what can it do that it is 
not doing and what are its real 
potentialities?” Right then his 
business will begin to grow young 
again. 


Ryland C. Church Joins 
Grace Sign Company 


_Ryland C. Church, has resigned as 
a gy es and advertising manager 
of the Federal Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., to become vice-president and 
manager of the Grace Sign Company, 
outdoor advertising of that city. This 
change becomes effective January 15. 
He was formerly with the Cleveland and 
Richmond Better Business Commissions. 








Heads Cleveland Weekly 
Newspaper Group 


William R. Weidenthal, has _ been 
elected president of the Weekly Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which was recently 
formed in Cleveland by the publishers 
of weekly newspapers in that city. David 
Jenkins is vice-president; Ralph Wert- 
heimer, treasurer and Sidney S. Hass, 
secretary. 





Resas Radio Account for 
F. J. Low 


Resas, Inc., New York, manufacturer 
of radio receivers, has appointed the 
F. J. Low Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. also of New York, to direct its 

verses 

Radio publications 
will be used. 


and newspapers 





The “Unseen Presence’ 


Still-Life Studies. 


Ways and Means of Making the Still-Life Live 


. By a Commercial Art Manager 


HVE you ever entered a room 
in which there was no living 
presence yet which nevertheless 
suggested the close proximity of 
people? Or perhaps there was the 
consciousness of someone having 
just left. 

There is a vast difference in 
rooms. Some are cold and unre- 
sponsive; others tingle with an in- 
describable animation. They wel- 
come or repel, in proportion to 
some unseen force at work; color, 
the character of furniture and 
draperies, the uplifted cover of a 
piano, a doll left in a chair by a 
child 

The advertiser of today has 
found ways and means of putting 
life into still-life studies. The 
still-life has one great advantage 
over illustrations which contain 
many figures: attention is concen- 
trated on the product. But the 
still-life plus this unseen anima- 
tion is the ideal blend. 

The “Unseen Presence” can be 
shrewdly introduced, without aid 
of human figures. One of the 
largest rubber companies special- 
izes in illustrative window dis- 
plays. Once it was a summer 
idea and garden hose was featured. 
There was a painted back-drop of 
a country home. The garden was 
in the foreground, with flowers. 
The hose, on its mechanical reel, 
was well to the foreground. It 
was just as if someone had been 
in that plot of ground, tending the 
blossoms and had been suddenly 
called away. 

The advertiser did not care to 
introduce an abominably inade- 
quate wax figure of a woman. He 
knew that the false note would 
do much to destroy the imagina- 
tive charm of his window display. 
But he did do one thing. He 
dropped a little spark of genius 
on the gravel path near the hose. 
And each ten minutes, by the 


watch, some person entered the 
store to spread a story. Did the 
company realize that there was a 
gold wedding ring in among the 
small stones of the manufactured 
path? Was this on purpose? 
Could it be that some mistake had 
been made? 

With all the infinite amount of 
detail of that window dressing 
the public had managed to concen- 
trate on a ring which had been 
placed near the garden hose. Did 
they miss it? Not for a moment. 
Evidently it was one of the first 
things they saw. 

The advertiser had managed the 
trim with strategy. The ring was 
a part of the scheme. It was a 
woman’s ring, and the lady of the 
house, her hands dripping, might 
well have dropped it there by acci- 
dent. It was the apparently insig- 
nificant note which animated the 
entire window and which made 
sure that a living person had been 
using the product. 

Of such subtleties are still-life 
illustrations born. 


WHEN FIGURES HINDER 


Advertisers are often inclined 
to believe that figures are abso- 
lutely essential to the telling of 
a story. They are not. They 
may even be a hindrance to it. 

Here are several instances of 
how the slightest touch of “inani- 
mate human interest” may enliven 
and give heart to still-life studies. 
In every case, the “added touch” 
has meant no more than one-tenth 
of the entire composition. 

The first is a photographic study 
of a radio receiving set on a table, 
beneath an evening lamp. The 
lamp is lighted. There was noth- 
ing beyond these pictorial ele- 
ments, save a box of bonbons, 
nearby, the top off and some of 
the pieces of candy missing. The 
advertisement in question sought 
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Eminent Authority! 


HE NEW YORK MORNING 
WORLD will increase its price from 
two to three cents. The sufficient 
reason is that the white paper on 
which it is printed costs a half million 
dollars a year more than the gross 
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sale price at two cents. The public 
will pay three cents for the kind of 
newspaper it wants, and does not 
demand that the entire burden of 
additional cost be put upon business 
men that advertise.” 


—ARTHUR BRISBANE, 
in “The American.” 


HANA 


MALLERs BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York DETROIT 
SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLB SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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to point out that a radio set in 
the home provides wonderful and 
helpful entertainment for the 
woman of the house. That art 
“atmosphere” of the bonbon box 
was the equivalent of a figure. 
It was better, in a sense, than the 
picture of the woman in question, 
seated at the device. 


& 
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Beautiful candlelight 


Since fashion and god taste now prescribe that candles should 
be burned—not merely displayed—the choosing of Atlantic 
Candles is more important than ever. For artistry in Atlantic 
Candles does. not stop with beautiful gesigns and captivating 
colorings, but goes to the heart of true candle charm—the light. 
Rare candle-making skill and the finest of materials enter 
the making of Atlantic Candles. Note how evenly they burn; 
the flickerless flame; the complete absence of smoke or odor. 
Atlantic Candles, popular-priced and infinite in shape and 
color, variety, are distinctly labeled and are sold by gift, art- 
ware and house-furnishing stores everywhere. 
“CANDLE GLOW.” 4 postal request brings you this 
dnterenting Atlantic booklet om candle styles and wses 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Puianecema 


ATLANTIC CANDLES 


A HUMAN PRESENCE IS VIVIDLY SUGGESTED 
IN THIS PICTURE 


The second is a composition that 
illustrated a special shirt for 
golfers. The product was photo- 
graphed on a bench in a locker 
room and well up in the fore- 
ground was a score card. Across 
it was placed a pencil. The score 
could be read. It was a good 
score. The moment you looked at 
this illustration you could picture 
the missing owner of the shirt. 
He had just placed that score 
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card there, proudly, after a cork- 
ing fine game, and was ready to 
dress for the afternoon. 

One of the most effective still- 
life illustrations we have seen re- 
cently was composed for a well- 
known make of typewriter. The 
camera in this instance was also 
the artist. Beside the machine 
rested the open pad of the stenog- 
rapher. And on top of this was a 
watch. In the machine appeared 
a finished letter. The story was 
easy of interpretation. You knew 
intuitively that there had been a 
rush job; someone had come in, 
unexpectedly, and asked for a let- 
ter written in a hurry. A watch 
had been placed on the desk for 
timing. And there were the 
notes. The job had been com- 
pleted. 

Such illustrations as these do 
not require figures. The imagina- 
tion of the reader “fills them in.” 


New Company to Be Formed 
to Market the “Kitch-n-Kan” 


E, J. Tate, for seven years secretary 
and sales manager of the Kaustine 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, manufacturer 
of sewage disposal systems, has resigned 
to become actively associated with J. F. 
Geibel, of the Geibel Metal Products 
Company, in the manufacturing of the 
“Kitch-n-Kan,” a patented can for re- 
ceiving garbage and waste in the kitchen. 
Mr. Geibel spent ten years as an en- 
gineer with the Kaustine Company be- 
fore organizing his present business. 

A new company under a new name 
will be incorporated. After February 
1, when preliminary details will have 
been settled, an advertising campaign is 
planned. omen’s publications and 
trade papers reaching department stores 
will be used. 


Glidden Reports Larger Sales 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, reports sales amounting to 
$19,614,396 for the year ended October 
31, 1924, as compared with $19,- 
372,277 for the same period in 1923, 
a gain of $242,119. Cost of sales for 
1924 is given as $17,595,032, against 
$17,276,192 in 1923. Net profit after 
interest, depreciation and Federal 
taxes was $1,078,906, in 1924, com- 
pared with $1,116,502. 


Phinney-Walker Account for 
Barrows & Richardson 
The Phinney-Walker Company, .New 
York, maker of automobile clocks, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Barrows & Richardson, advertising 

agency, also of New York 
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Sichinsowy said:— 
To belong to the classes, 
Sell to the masses 

And 

Vice versa! 


Class circulation 

Is more of an alibi 
Than an asset. 

It eliminates mass. 
But mass circulation 
Definitely includes 
Class! 

In other words, 


The more you tell to 
The more you sell to! 


4,500,000 circulation 
For eight dollars a line 
Is valid value! 





t ‘American eekly 


A.J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago— Herald and Examiner 
Advertiser Senta Coeeaiiooncer 





Los Angeles—Examiner 
Fort Worth— Record 
Baltimore—American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 
Mil h Sunday S 1 & Telegram 


“If youwant to see the color of their money - use‘color’.”’AJ.K. 
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The Chicago Evening American has closed an- 
other year of supremacy in the field of Radio 
advertising. During 1924 it published far more 
lineage than any other Chicago newspaper, even- 
ing, morning or Sunday. 


The dominating position held by the Chicago 
Evening American in Radio is, indeed, an elo- 
quent tribute to the productiveness of its adver- 
tising columns. It pays the advertiser because it 
enjoys unusual reader interest and reader confi- 


dence at the hands of a daily audience of more 
than 450,000 families. 


It is the belief of the Chicago Evening American 
that the way to sell more Radio sets and equip- 
ment is to present programs that will create more 
interest as regards reception of broadcasting. To 
this end it co-operates with Westinghouse Station 
KYW in arranging programs that are eagerly 
followed by a great army of “fans” throughout 
Chicago and the west. 
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“dio Supremacy 
WUDGMENT OF 1923 


Here is the 1924 Radio advertising score for 
Chicago newspapers as compiled by the Adver- 
tising Record Company: 


EVENING AMERICAN 405,942 Lines 
Daily News 357,980 Lines 
The Post 142,735 Lines 
The Journal 30,266 Lines 
Daily Herald and Examiner 205,998 Lines 
Daily Tribune 68,343 Lines 
Sunday Herald and Examiner 104,563 Lines 
Sunday Tribune 134,787 Lines 


From which it is seen that the 
Evening American led the Daily News by 47,962 Lines 
Evening American led the Post by 263,207 Lines 
Evening American led the Journal by. . . .375,676 Lines 
Evening American led the Daily Herald 
and Examiner by 199,944 Lines 
Evening American led the Daily Trib- 
337,599 Lines 
Evening American led the Daily and 
Sunday Herald and Examiner by 95,381 Lines 


Evening American led the Daily and 
Sunday Tribune by 202,812 Lines 
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How to Improve and Increase Com- 
munity Advertising 


Some Thoughts on This Subject Inspired by a Reading of Don E. 
Mowry’s “Community Advertising” 


By Carl Hunt 


General Manager, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


i is worth our while to be 
keenly interested in the further 
development of community adver- 
tising, not alone because here is a 
field in which advertising can be 
much more extensively used, but 
more particularly because of the 
broad social aspect of its possi- 
bilities. We are concerned as 
citizens as well as advertising 
men, for through interest in well- 
planned community advertising 
we can hope to bring about better 
co-operation in making our own 
city or town a better place in 
which to live and in which to 
make a living. 

We have come to see many an 


advertised product outdistance its 


unadvertised rivals not only 
through becoming known but also 
from the fact that the advertiser, 
because the identity of his prod- 
uct is certain to be known, is alert 
to the necessity for maintaining 
quality, and is open-minded to 
suggestions for improvements 
that will provide new sales argu- 
ments. Likewise, as has been 
demonstrated over and over, com- 
munity advertising fosters a new 
pride in community improvement. 
Warring interests co-operate, and 
it has ever been possible, through 
this influence, to obtain the inter- 
est of the citizenship in improved 
city government. 

| had in mind, as I wrote the 
foregoing paragraph, the story of 
the awakening of what is now a 
beautiful and well-governed city 
in the Central West, as it was re- 
lated to me some years ago by an 
outstanding business man and a 
great national advertiser who 
applied his genius for organiza- 
tion and advertising to the prob- 
lems of his home town. Through 
conditions resulting from a lack 
of popular interest in good gov- 
ernment—which is to say, through 


poor government—the city suf- 
fered a great disaster. The first 
step, then, was to advertise the city, 
its resources and its potentialities, 
to its own citizens and there re- 
sulted from this the adoption of a 
type of city government then new 
but which has since been adopted 
by many cities. The people had not 
been interested in good city gov- 
ernment because they had not ap- 
preciated the potentialities of their 
city. 

As I write this, I have before 
me a copy of “Community Adver- 
tising,’ a book from the pen of 
Don E, Mowry of Madison, Wis. 


GROWTH OF COMMUNITY CAM- 
- PAIGNS 


In this book there is grist for 
the mill of every man attempting 
to keep abreast in the world of 
advertising, I believe, for within 
a few years municipal advertising 
appropriations (using the word 
“muncipal” in its broadest sense) 
have grown from a few thousand 
dollars to nearly $1,000,000 a 
year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Community Advertis- 
ing Department of the Associated 
Advertising .Clubs. 

While I have found the whole 
book decidedly worth while, I 
have read the pages devoted to the 
general subject of the survey 
necessary to determine the adver- 
tising policy of a community with 
unusual interest. This is because I 
have the feeling that if a com- 
munity did not get anything at all 
out of an advertising campaign 
except definite information about 
itself and its opportunity for im- 
provement, the advertising appro- 
priation would be well invested. 

A few days ago I sat in on a 
conversation between two men— 
a New Yorker interested in the 
purchase of a newspaper and an 
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outstanding lawyer and politician 
from a city in the South repre- 
senting a company having a news- 
paper for sale. I was astonished 
to find that this other New Yorker 
and I had more information bear- 
ing importantly on the future 
growth of that community than 
our friend who had lived there all 
his life. 

He didn’t know his town. He 
used a lot of glittering generali- 
ties (but as my friend.O. C. Harn 
says, generalities don’t glitter!). 
He knew that section of the South 
was growing. He knew there 
were many spinning mills. But he 
didn’t know why. He had no in- 
formation upon the difference in 
the cost of living in New Eng- 
land spinning towns and in his 
and similar towns in the South. 
What he had was a stock of the 
usual line of “town booster” guff. 


MUST DECIDE ON KEYNOTE 


As Mr. Mowry shows, a com- 
munity must first determine what 
it is going to advertise for—does 
it seek tourists, industries, or 
what? 

If it is seeking tourists, it had 
better find out from tourists why 
they come. Do they come to be 
rid of neuritis or because they 
like to fish or because of the alti- 
tude or good roads with plenty of 
signs to direct them? 

Where did they come from? It 
is interesting to observe, for ex- 
ample, that many of the Northern 
cities, up Michigan and Wisconsin 
way, which have a large summer 
population of Southern people, 
draw most of their summer visi- 
tors from one or two communi- 
ties. For example, one big sum- 
mer settlement will be made up 
almost altogether of people, let us 
say, from New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati. Now it would seem logi- 
cal, wouldn’t it, to think that if 
you are going to advertise that 
particular resort, you should ad- 
vertise in New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati newspapers? 

Much the same procedure, as 
Mr. Mowry shows, should be used 
in the building of successful cam- 
paigns for bringing new industries 
to town. What type of industry 
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is most likely to prosper in your 
city? 

Why is Akron the great rubber 
centre? It is not as near the rub- 
ber plantations as any city on the 
Atlantic seaboard. It apparently 
hasn’t any other outstanding nat 
ural advantage as a rubber centre. 

Or why is Detroit the great 
automobile centre? It might as 
well be Cleveland, Milwaukee 
Chicago, Toledo, mightn’t it? 

But if I were going into the 

rubber business, I believe I would 
rather start in Akron because 
there I could find men skilled in 
making things of rubber. My 
labor problem would be simpler. 
I would find bankers who know 
something about the rubber busi- 
ness. I could get operating capi- 
tal more easily. I would feel that 
the average thoughtful user of 
automobile tires might be some- 
what favorably impressed when 
he realized that this new tire I 
was attempting to market was 
manufactured in Akron since so 
many good tires come out of that 
city. 
I would rather have an automo- 
bile factory next door to the Ford 
plant in Detroit than to establish 
it where I couldn’t get trained 
men, where I wouldn’t be dealing 
every day with railroad men ac- 
customed to transport automobiles, 
with bankers accustomed to lend 
money to automobile manufac- 
turers, etc. 

But to go back to the first 
proposition— many of us _ have 
seen communities brighten up 
through the necessity of finding 
out what they had to advertise. 
It is not unusual for an advertis- 
ing survey to develop the fact that 
existing industries are handi- 
capped by inexcusable local re- 
strictions and conditions. One 
city, to my knowledge, in the 
course of a campaign to bring 
new industries to town, found that 
it was practically impossible for 
an industry to obtain necessary 
railroad switching facilities with- 
out besmirching itself through 
contact with a group of crooked 
politicians. This situation had to 
be remedied before new industries 
could be asked and the existing 
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MORNING PAPERS 
Clam eous le), | 
THe SAME DAY 


A MILLION A MONTH 
PLUS A MONTH 
AND THEN SOME 


Nineteen twenty-four—is past, but for us it 
established a record. For in November and 
December we earned first place in Cincinnati. 
In December, The Enquirer carried 1,311,506 
lines, leading one evening paper by 20,790 
lines and the other by 533,414 lines. 


The total lineage of The Cincinnati Enquirer 
in 1924 was 


13,388,214 Lines 


—leading all papers in Classified, Automobile, 
Radio, Furniture, Resorts and Travel, Finan- 
cial and Building Material advertising. 


1925 looks even more promising, as many 
national advertisers are following the lead of 
local advertisers and putting the daily Enquirer 
on their schedules. 


I. A. KLEIN R.J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York a San Francisco 


Cos of the Worlds Greatest N&vspapers 
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industries benefited incidentally— 
and to such a degree that if this 
had been the only result obtained, 
the money raised for the promo- 
tion campaign would have been 
well spent. 

In a city in the far West, a sur- 
vey of existing industries, with a 
view to seeking others, brought 
forth the fact that it was fre- 
quently difficult for existing in- 
dustries. to obtain the capital 
necessary to operation. A com- 
mittee was appointed, privately 
known in the chamber of com- 
merce as the “Lame Duck Com- 
mittee” whose business was to 
go into all such cases thorough- 
ly, and several enterprises that 
had all but failed were put on 
their feet—to the benefit of the 
individual company, the city and 
those who invested the additional 
capital needed. 


LOCAL ENTERPRISES PROMOTED 


A comparatively small city in 
Ohio, following a survey made by 
the chamber of commerce, found 
that while it had natural resources 
that should enable it to attract 
additional factories in two impor- 
tant lines, some of the existing 
factories could profitably expand 
if able to raise the necessary capi- 
tal. The town had money for in- 
vestment, but much of it was fall- 
ing into the hands of fly-by-night 
stock salesmen. A committee was 
appointed to investigate all such 
investments offered, and people 


were encouraged to investigate be- , 


fore investing. A sentiment was 
organized to encourage. local peo- 
ple to invest in local enterprises 
and that community became bar- 
ren soil for fly-by-night stock 
salesmen who had for many years 
mulcted its citizens. The people 
found better investments right at 
home, and not only enjoyed the 
fruits of safer investments, but 
the advantages which came 
through the growth of the city. 

One outstanding trouble in 
many cities grows out of the fact 
that what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. But a well- 
directed advertising campaign, as 
Mr. Mowry’s book clearly shows, 
has the power to interest nearly 
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everybody in “everybody’s business.” 

Mr. Mowry is general secretary 
of the Association of Commerce 
of Madison, Wis., and chairman 
of the extension committee of the 
Community Advertising Depart- . 
ment of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 

A summary of chapter subject 
matter will give a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the book. It 
deals with the fundamentals of 
community building, selling the 
community first and the outside 
world next, listing the assets of 
the community, correcting com- 
munity liabilities, development of 
community personality, necessity 
for first obtaining facts before 
advertising, how to get the money, 
the economic foundations of com 
munity advertising, necessity for 
truth in community advertising, 
conventions, tourist business, rela- 
tionship between the town and the 
surrounding rural section, adver- 
tising for settlers, finding new in- 
dustries, place of the advertising 
agency in community advertis- 
ing, relationship of the chamber 
of commerce, how churches and 
schools can help, influence of wo- 
men, co-operation with railroads, 
what the banks can do, the real 
estate dealer’s part, where the 
public utilities come in, mediums 
that may be used with success for 
various purposes, community ad- 
vertising technique and commun- 
ity advertising accomplishments. 


Reo Motor Shipments Increase 


Shipments of the Reo Motor Company, 
Lansing, Mich., during December, 1924, 
were 25 per cent above those for the 


same month in 1923. The Reo export 
department reports a gain of over 200 
per cent in 1924. Sixteen new trade 
connections were made abroad last year. 
The major part of the company’s foreign 
business was done with Australia, West 
and South Africa, Great Britain and 
South America. 


Estate Stove Cor Company Ap- 
points Wayne Calhoun 


The Estate Stove Company, Hamil 
ton, Ohio, has appointed Wayne Calhoun 
sales manager. Mr. Calhoun was re- 
cently sales director of the Cincinnati 
Coffin Company and formerly an ac 
count executive with The Procter & 
Collier Company, Cincinnati advertis 
ing agency. 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


~Clarence Poe 


There has been a remarkable de- 
velopment of dairying in the South 
during the past 25 years, due to the 
efforts of many farmers to secure 
a source of year-around cash income. 
Today, the dairy industry of the 
South is concentrating in the cotton 


belt. 


That our editors have suc- 
cessfully taught southern farm- 
ers how to combine cotton 
farming with profitable dairy- 
ing is shown by the fact the § 
South’s rich dairying section is @go5 
where Progressive Farmer & Farm 
Woman has its largest number 
of readers. 





Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Standard 
Farm Papers, Inc. 


Western Representative 
Transportation Building, Chicago 





Established 1886 


Pies | 
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Great Oaks—and Little 
Acorns 


Tue Crass Journat Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago I read a very interest- 
ing article—I am quite sure it was in 
Printers’ Inx—showing how big en- 
terprises had grown from advertising in- 
vestments that were at first very small. 

have in mind more especially the 
case of John Wanamaker whose sales 
the first day in business were something 
like $30 and he invested a good part 
of this that night for an ad to appear 
in a daily paper the next morning. 

If you can refer me to the article 
I have in mind or send me some data 
along these lines I shall appreciate your 
co-operation immensely. 

A. B. Givsert. 


HE histories of many success- 

ful enterprises show a faith in 
advertising that, when not viewed 
through the perspective of years, 
seems almost foolhardy. 

The first advertising appropria- 
tion of John Wanamaker is a case 
in point. Printers’ INK learns 
from good authority that the 
receipts of Wanamaker’s first busi- 
ness day were $24.67, of which 
amount $24 was invested in adver- 
tising, the remainder going into the 
cash drawer. Numerous other ex- 
amples, more or less of the same 
kind, could be cited, among them 
that of Charles E. Hires, who for 
ten years put every penny of profit 
derived from the sales of his root 
beer back into advertising. How 
well this faith in advertising has 
been justified is shown by the 
success of the business. 

As a rule, however, such figures 
should be taken with a grain of 
salt. Very often the head of a 
successful business consciously or 
unconsciously likes to exaggerate 
the details of his early struggle. 
In order to point a moral or 
adorn a tale he calls upon a 
faulty memory to supply details. 
The result is “things as he feels 
they ought to have been” rather 
than “things as they were.” 

Also it is not always a sign of 
great business astuteness to in- 
vest too large a percentage of 
early receipts in advertising. Such 
investments demonstrate a belief 
in advertising as a kind of black 
magic that will accomplish all 
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kinds of miracles. In citing the 
examples of Wanamaker and 
Hires it is well to remember that 
in addition to showing an almost 
sublime faith in advertising they 
were good enough business men to 
do good advertising. The secret 
of John Wanamaker’s advertising 
success was not that he invested 
all but sixty-seven cents of his 
first day’s receipts in advertising, 
but that he invested it in good 
advertising. As in all lines of 
activity, sublime faith must also 
be backed by a liberal amount of 
good works —[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Caples Company Adds 
to Sta 


C. T. Frash, recently with the C. F. 
W. Nichols Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the Chicago office 
of The Caples Company, as an account 
executive. 

W. E. Kopplin, for seventeen years 
in the advertising department of the 
Santa Fe Railroad, has also joined The 
Caples Company, as service manager. 


Cross-Word rd Puzzle Bar 
Advertised : 


Willard’s Chocolates Limited, Toronto, 

nt., is using large space in metro- 
politan newspapers to advertise a cross- 
word puzzle contest in connection with 
the introduction of a new Willard Cross- 
Word Puzzle Bar. This advertising is 
being directed by A. J. Denne & Com- 
pany Ltd., Toronto, advertising agency. 


Has H ye-Amp Battery 
Account 


The Hye-Amp Battery Corporation, 
Denver, Colo., manufacturer of storage 
batteries for automobiles, radios and 
farm lighting plants, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Hower Ad- 
vertising Agency Company, also of 
Denver. 


Fertilizer Account for Toledo 
Agency 


e Federal Chemical Company, 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturer of ferti- 
lizer, has placed its advertising account 
with The Campbell Advertising Service, 
Toledo, Ohio. Farm papers will be used 
in a campaign, which will soon start. 


“Radio Digest”’ Appoints 
Eastern Representatives 


+ W. A. Thompson, formerly Chicago 
manager of Popular Radio, New York, 


Eastern representative of Radio 


is now 
His headquarters will 


Digest, Chicago. 
be at New York. 
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“Rahway to Broadway” 


EEPING in step is as important on the boards 

in Rahway as on the boards on Broadway. 
If your Outdoor Advertising is not in harmony 
with the other units of your campaign, you will 
have confusion—and lost motion. 
By placing your Outdoor Advertising through 
your own advertising agency, in co-operation with 
the Bureau, you are assured of the undivided atten- 
tion of your audience. 
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yore 200 cf the leading agencies, through 

their organization, the National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau, are equipped to render this 
highly specialized service. The advertiser, through 
his own advertising agency, can secure unbiased 
advice and a complete service in all of the different 
forms cf Outdoor Advertising, everywhere. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Incorporated 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 1627 Lytton Building, State Street 
at Twenty-Fifth Street at Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Startling Discovery About the 
Postal Rate Bill 


As Explained in a Letter Sent to Senator Arthur Capper 


[Enrrorrat Note: The letter published 
below was written by C. A. Tupper, 
president of the International Trade 
Press, Inc., Chicago, to Senator Arthur 
Capper. Mr. Tupper presents some new 
thoughts of a rather startling nature con- 
cerning the probable effects of certain 
features of the Postal Rate bill. The 
facts he brings out are of paramount 
interest to every advertiser and every 
factor in the advertising business.] 


January 8, 1925. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: 
I have not felt like bothering 


kill it in committee. But a much 


more serious matter has developed 
within the past few days. 


As the bill has been amended 
in committee it puts a limit of 
four ounces upon third-class mail. 
Anything exceeding that rate will 
have to be sent as an individual 
parcel-post package with a ser- 
vice charge ef two cents to start 
with and excessive zone rates on 
top of that. 

This is an innocent-looking pro- 
vision on its surface, but the net 
effect would be to practically pro- 
hibit the distribution of a very 
large percentage of what is known 
as “direct-mail” literature, namely, 
catalogues, pamphlets, booklets, 
etc. This would restrict manu- 
facturers of agricultural machin- 
ery and other products in their 
ability to follow up inquiries re- 
ceiv ed from advertising and would, 
in the long run, materially cut 
down the results received from 
such advertising and therefore the 
volume of advertising carried in 
periodicals like our own an 
yours, with consequent loss to the 
publishers as well as manufac- 
turers. 

I think the thought of some 
publishers of papers entered as 
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second-class mail, although, of 
course, not one of your breadth 
of view, will be that the restric- 
tion of third-class mail will help 
them by cutting down the use of 
direct mailing and releasing more 
funds for publication advertising. 
A moment’s reflection, however, 
will show anyone that the result 
is certain to be a decided curtail- 
ment of ali advertising and sales 
effort and a decrease in the vol- 
ume of business by the industries 
of the country. 

The, first to suffer, naturally, 
will be the printers. One leading 
printer of this city told us the 
other day that he had an order for 
two million catalogues which 
would not be worth a nickel to 
him if this provision was retained 
in the bill and the bill carried. 

The next to feel the effect will 
be the paper manufacturers. It 
will hit all of these by curtailing 
the tonnage of paper used, and in 
the case of mills making enamel, 
coated or other heavy papers it 
would be practically ruinous, as an 
effort would be made by manufac- 
turers and merchants to get within 
the four-ounce limit for their sales 
literature by using papers of the 
lightest possible weight. 

Simultaneously with the above, 
it will begin to strangle the busi- 
ness of advertising agencies, en- 
gravers, electrotypers, etchers, lith- 
ographers, commercial artists, etc., 
together with that of manufactur- 
ers of printing machinery, inks 
and colors, printing rollers, type 
and the thousand and one accesso- 
ries of the industries mentioned ; 
also auxiliary equipment for such 
industries, including motors, belt- 
ing, pulleys, shafting, lubricating 
oils, waste, and a long category of 
similar articles of commerce. 

The coal mines will feel: it; also 
the railroads, express companies, 
telegraph companies and, through 
lessened activities of commercial 
travelers, the hotels, restaurants, etc. 

In fact there is not an industry 
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of any kind anywhere in the 
country that will not be called 
upon to pay the toll occasioned by 
a restriction of the use of third- 
class mail. 

In the long run publishers of 
magazines, trade journals, news- 
papers, etc., will suffer from the 
- decreased returns from advertis- 
ing brought about by the inability 
of advertisers to use adequate 
third-class mail follow-ups, and 
the postal service itself will have 
its volume of business and rev- 
enues very materially lessened by 
the injury to each and every one 
of the above-named factors. 

The post office, as an institution 
of service, has many, many times 
the revenue-producing abilities 
that the post office could possibly 
have as a primary source of rev- 
enue, and if used to throttle the 
earning power of the industries of 
the United States it will decrease 
the total revenue of the Govern- 
ment from all sources to an ex- 
tent that is almost inconceivable. 

I don’t think the Postmaster- 
General and his assistants have 
the slightest conception of what 
they are attempting to do; for, if 
they gave themselves only the 
briefest course in political econ- 
omy, they would realize how se- 
rious a thing it is to put a tourni- 
quet on one of the main arteries or 
veins of industry and commerce. 

In this particular instance—as 
I hope I have made clear to you— 
it is not so much a matter of an 
advance in third-class rates as it is 
the placing of a four-ounce re- 
striction on third-class rates which 
is the serious matter. If you will 
take any kind of a catalogue or 
pamphlet and place it on _ the 
scale, you will see how few pieces 
of literature could get within the 
four-ounce limit. The present 
limit of eight ounces is ridiculous 
and indefensible enough as it is; 
but a four-ounce limit is an in- 
sane fantasy. 

I think I. express your own 
views when I say that we, as pub- 
lishers, have never had the atti- 
tude, which so many publishers 
unfortunately seem to take, that 
we are antagonistic te other classes 
of advertising, or even indifferent 
to them. An advertising and sales 
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campaign, to be well balanced and 
successful, must include not only 
the use of space in periodicals, 
but also both first-class mail and 
third-class mail follow-up; while, 
in addition, there is a vast amount 
of business not yet developed to 
the point of display advertising 
where third-class mail is its only 
feasible channel of communication 
with customers outside of letters 
and calls, and as this grows it is 
constantly feeding into the busi- 
ness -of publishers by creating new 
display advertising; hence we 
have always taken the position, 
and I have emphasized it person- 
ally in every way possible, that we 
are just as much interested in one 
form of advertising and sales 
work as in any other. 
Yours very truly, 
C TUPPER, 
President, 
MAGAZINES, INC., 
and 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE Press, INc. 


Walter P. Burn Joins Bureau 
of Advertising 


Walter P. Burn has been appointed 
manager of the Pacific Coast office at 
San Francisco, of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. He succeeds Thomas 
L. Emory, whose resignation was re- 
ported last week. 

Mr. Burn was formerly assistant sales 
promotion and advertising manager of 
the Tide Water Oil Company, New 
York, and later was sales promotion and 
advertising manager of the Transconti- 
nental Oil Company, Pittsburgh. For 
the last year, he has been Pacific Coast 
manager of the Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of America 


Radio Account , for 
Lawrence Fertig 


The Shamrock Mfg. Company, New- 
ark, N. J., radio manufacturer, has 
po its advertising account with The 
awrence Fertig Company, New York 
advertising agency. Plans up to June, 
1925, call for the use of radio maga- 
zines and newspapers in various cen- 
tres throughout the country. 


Death of John Glass 

John Glass died at New York on 
January 11, in his sixtieth year. He was 
formerly an advertising representative 
at Chicago and at one time was presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Representatives’ 
Association of Chicago. e had been 
traveling in Europe since _ retiring 
from business two years ago. 
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How we locate 
Live Prospects 
for you— 


7194 VV VA requesting 


manufacturers’ book- 
lets and catalogues, 
came to the Home 
Improvement Con- 
test Editor last year in 


responce to sugges- 
tive lists like this 


mailed to every con- 
testant. 


Give them the facts! 


Give them coupons to send for 
more facts. Give them the co- 
operation we have led them 
to expect from our advertisers. 


Bigger Contest in 1925 


*List mailed to eve — 
contestant enrolied. 


Improvements You 
*Are Interested In: 
Acetylene Gas Plant 27 
Alabastine 77 
Bath Tubs 140 
Bedding 113 
Builders’ Hardware 80 
Built-in Bookcase 161 
Built-in China Closet 152 
Canning Outfit 115 
Carpenter Tools 60 

Coal Cook Stove 

Coal Heaters 26 
Congoleum 147 
Curtains 180 
Dishes 136 
Draperies 

Electric Iron 3 
Farm Electric Plant 105 
Fencing 116 
Fire Extinguisher 

Floor Wax 

Flower Seed 


Hot Air Furnace 
Kalsomine 
Kerosene Hot Water 
Heater 
Kitchen Cabinet 108 
Kitchen Sink 165 
Kitchen Table 
Kitchen Utensils 
wn Mower 
Linoleum 
Lumber 
Mill Work 
Muresco 
Oil Cook Stove 
Oil Heaters 
Oil Mop 
ens 
Paint 
Phonograph 
Piano 
Pictures 
Portland Cement 
Pressure Cooker 
Pum: 
Radio Outfit 
Refrigerator 
Roofing 
Roofing Paint 
Rose Bushes 
Rugs or Carpets 
Screens 2 
Sewing Machine 64 
tubs 3 
Steam Heating Plant 44 
Table Silver 94 
Toilet 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Varnis 
Wall Board 
Wall Paper 
Washing Machine 
Water System 
Window Shades 2 


CHICAGO 
5 So. WasasH Ave. 


New York’ 
456 FourrH AVENUE 


Address all correspondence to 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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After the Sale Is 
Over 


Many Retailers Know How to 
Pave the Way for Further Sales 
and Thus Set an Example That 
Certain Manufacturers Might 
Well Follow Where Consumers 
Are Not Too Far Removed 


By W. B. Edwards 


FTER the sale is over—what 
do you do? 

Four insurance companies I 
know of do nothing at all. I have 
a policy with each of these four 
concerns. They are among the 
largest in the field. One of them 
wrote me once to inform me that 
I was entitled to a free medical 
examination. But other than this 
solitary communication, all of the 
four have been as silent as mum- 
mies during the last five years, 
which is the period my policies 
have been in force. The only time 
they utter a word is when the an- 
nual premium is due and then their 
remarks are not particularly in- 
teresting. 

As a matter of fact, not many 
manufacturers take the trouble to 
correspond with the final buyer, 
especially when that buyer is 
not likely to be in the market for 
the same product for many years. 
Channels of distribution may have 
something to do with this lack of 
attention. It is not an easy matter, 
nor economical, to correspond 
with a purchaser after the sale is 
over, when anywhere from three 
to a half-dozen distributive fac- 
tors may intervene between the 
producer and the customer. 

However, I do know that in a 
large number of instances where 
such a plan is feasible—and where 
it might be profitable—the manu- 
facturer remains entirely uncom- 
municative. The maker of the 
vacuum cleaner I bought a year 
ago also turns out other electrical 
appliances. I am a prospect. for 
these other members of his family. 
But I have never heard from him 
since I made my original purchase. 
Yet, it would have been a compara- 
tively simple matter for him to 
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secure my name and address at the 
time I made my purchase, 

More recently, though, I had 
an experience which demonstrated 
what could be done to secure ad- 
ditional business after the first sale 
is over. And although a retailer 
is concerned—an optician at that— 
I believe his method could be 
copied with good results by more 
than one manufacturer. 

This firm of opticians trades 
under the name of Lind & Rosen, 
New York. A few weeks ago | 
had glasses made there. Several 
days after I had walked out with 
the new glasses I received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


We wish to express our appreciation 
of the privilege of serving your optical 
needs. It is the desire of this concern 
to have Lind Rosen service a most 
thorough service, one which continues 
after your glasses have been delivered. 

Constant handling and wiping grad- 
ually put your glasses out of alignment; 
a slight twisting or tilting of the lenses 
out of their correct position may undo 
the work for which they were intended. 

We urge you to permit us to make 
Lind & Rosen service complete by bring- 
ing in your glasses to us for frequent 
inspection and adjustment. There is no 
charge for this service and by availing 
yourself of it you will not only obtain 
more comfort in wearing glasses but 
avoid possible expense by unnecessary 
breakage. fj 

Should you recommend our services 
to any one of your friends, it will be 
our earnest desire to look carefully after 
their interests. 


Perhaps there would be more 
work of this sort, if manufac- 
turers would cease thinking that 
a sale is ever completed. So long 
as a purchaser of anything under 
the sun is alive, he or she remains 
a prospective customer directly or 
indirectly. They are prospective 
customers directly, if the product 
is of the kind that they are likely 
to buy again. They are still pro- 
spective customers, for several rea- 
sons, even though the product may 
never wear out. They can help 
make sales by boosting the article; 
the manufacturer may bring out 
a totally different product which 
they may require or which. they 
can recommend to others. In any 
event they are—or should be— 
tangible sales makers. It all de- 
pends on what you do after the 
sale is over. 
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Another Gain in 
Advertising Volume 
in 1924 


Over a million and a quar- 
ter agate lines in 1924 over 
1923. 

Over a million and a half 
agate lines in 1923 over 
1922. 
Indicating greater local and 
national advertising recog- 
nition. 

Business conditions look 
good for Missouri and Kan- 
sas in 1925. Put this mar- 
ket on your schedule— 


ADVERTISE! POPULARIZE! MONOPOLIZE! 








MERCHANDISING COOPERATION 








Kansas City Journal-Post 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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NEW YORK—exceptional mar 
for selling to women 


United States New York City of Nation 

Population, 1924, Females. . . 34,349,000 2,022,000 5-9% 

(4) Wealth $320,804,000,000 $21,207,000,000 6.6% 
(6) Income $69,000,000,000 $5 ,393,000,000 
(c) Retail Stores 1,675,000 99,041 
(d) Retail Purchases $30,000,000,000 $2,165 ,000,000 
(e) Daily News Circulation, total 786,398 679,418 

(a) Based on 1922 estimate of U.S. Bureau of Census. (b) 1923 estimate (based on studies of Natiogtt 

Bureau of Economic Research. (c) New York Survey Retail Census for N. Y. City, 1924. (d) 

1923; based on estimates of Dr. Nystrom of Retail Research Association, and per capita sales in Pe 


Some allowance for variations of income in states as reported by N. B. E. R. Purchases of residents o 
those of transients and ters not included. (e) A. B.C. Average for six months ending Sept. 30, 19 


This is the Largest Daily Circulation in Americd. 





—5.9% of the national total ot adult femal¢ 
whose families have 6.6% of the total nation 
wealth and earn 7.8% of the total nation 
income, make 7.2% of the national total 
retail purchases in 5.9% of the total retail stor: 

Any manufacturer who sells to women sho 
cultivate this section of the national market first—mo 
than one-twentieth of the total adult female populati 
in one city, spending more and buying more than 
other similar population group in the world. 
greater part of this market among New York won 
is available through The News—read by more wom 
than any other paper. ; 
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More women read The News 
than any other NewYork paper! 


Percentage Percentage 
Publication Men TotalMen Women Total Women 


WSs 3416 29.46% 2262 63.80% 
merican 1165 10.04% 125 3.52% 
14.67% 187 5.27% 

433 3.73% 288 8.12% 

2436 21.00%. 329 9.28% 

2443 21.06% 354 9.98% 


5678 
1290 
1889 

721 
2765 
2797 


Total 
37.50% 
8.52% 
12.47% 
4.76% 
18.26% 
18.47% 








11595 99.96% 3545 99.97% 


he above figures are the results of news- 
#and investigations made at the invitation 
The News by representatives of New 
ork advertising agencies on four morn- 
gs last August and September. Stands 
all sections of the city were visited 
tween the hours of 6:15 and 9:15 A. M. 
amops of fifteen to thirty minutes were 
‘ede at each stand, and sales of each 
orning paper to men and women noted 
dchecked. As the table indicates, 63.8% 
4211 women buying morning papers 
Bught Tae News!—Sell NewYork women 
st, through The News! 


15140 


99.98%, 


Most of the Sweeney series have been issued in folder form. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring the series. 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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After all, it is a matter of 
mathematics. Good 
selling divides your 
output among possible 
customers and good 
advertising multiplies 
_desire for it among 
possible consumers. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Quick Copy Shifts That Checkmate 
Sudden Market Changes 


How the Gabriel Manufacturing Company Met the Balloon Tire Upset 


\ A ANUFACTURERS of all 
1¥i sorts of products must be 
constantly alive to new trends in 
the market. When the wise 
maker of hairpins sees the craze 
for bobbed hair come in, he makes 
quick shifts in his product and 
his sales appeal; when f 
the craze for silk cuts 
into the sale of cotton 
the wise cotton con- 
verter puts out a 
product which looks 
like silk but wears 
like cotton and takes 
full advantage of his 
customers’ changed 
buying habits. 

In every big change 
in fundamental habits 
of buying some manu- 
facturers have taken a 
licking, while others 
have adapted their 
product and changed 
their selling plan to 
meet changed condi- 
tions. Advertising has 
been a powerful force 
to aid this latter type 


able to the large general audience 
by a happy side illustration of a 
finger pressing a toy balloon 
against the bottom of an auto- 
mobile spring. 

“There isn’t much air pressure 
in a toy balloon,” the copy starts, 
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of manufacturer to 
meet quick changes in- 
stead of being de- 
feated by them. 
There were, for. ex- 
ample, dismal proph- 
ets who foretold the 
dire things that would 
happen to _ shock 
absorbers, snubbers, and all spring 
controlling devices as a result of 
the sudden shift on the part of 
the automobile buyer to balloon 
and other low-pressure tires. 
The Gabriel Manufacturing 
Company, maker of Gabriel Snub- 
bers, has cleverly adapted its 
copy appeal to the trend toward 
bailoon tires by a_ scientific an- 
swer to the question: “What hap- 
pens with balloon or low pres- 
sure tires?’ which question is 
used as. the heading for recent 
full-page copy. But the scien- 
tific answer is made -understand- 


‘ pressed it. 
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HOW GABRIEL TUNED ITS COPY TO NEW CONDITIONS 


“but you know what a lively 
thing it is. You can’t get your 
finger away faster than the bal- 
loon recovers after you have com- 
Neither can the car 
spring get away from the reac- 
tion of the soft air cushion in a 
balloon or low-pressure tire, when 
the tire is depressed by striking 
a bump. Unless controlled, that 
spring action corresponds exactly 
to the tire action and must be 
passed on as an upthrow or a gal- 
loping motion to those in the 
car.” 

Thus this company, which was 
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making snubbers long before 
balloon tires were on the market, 
quickly adapts its copy to the new 
trend and tells its prospects just 
‘how its product fits into their 
new buying habits. The incident 
offers another good example of 
advertising’s function in enabling 
the company which uses it to go 
with the tide instead of attempt- 
ing to buck against it. 


Real Estate Advertising Course 
Starts Third Year 


A_ study of real estate advertisin 
is included in a course of rea 
estate instruction which was_stasted 
January 5 by the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles. 
This is the third year in which this 
course has been conducted. It is 
directed by Herbert M. Harwood, at 
one time secretary of the Des Moines 
Advertising Club, who is now engaged 
in the mortgage loan business in Los 
Angeles. 

mphasis is placed upon the part 
which advertising plays in upbuilding 
communities. In this connection Mr. 
Harwood calls attention to the success- 
ful results produced by advertising in 
the development of Los Angeles. Large 
numbers of people coming from the 
East created a serious housing prob- 
lem which was overcome by advertis- 
ing. As a result, he says, the city 
has practically doubled in size during 
the last five years through the use 
of the printed word. 


Ralph Bartholomew Returns to 
Publishers Printing Company 


Ralph Bartholomew, who was for- 
merly with the Publishers Printing 
Company, New York, as sales manager, 
has again become associated with this 
company as vice-president and sales 
manager. He first joined the com- 
pany’s sales staff in 1911, becoming 
seouaans manager two years later. 
In 1917 he was appointed sales man- 
ager from which position he resigned 
in 1921 to join the sales staff of the 
Charles Francis Press from which he 
resigned on January 1. 





Jenkins-Martin Becomes 
William Jenkins 


Jenkins- Martin, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, is now conducted un- 
der the name of William Jenkins, Ad- 
vertising. William Jenkins became sole 
proprietor of the business last March. 





Nash Motors Earnings 


The Nash Motor Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., for the year ended November 
30, 1924, reports a net income of 
$9,280,541 after expenses, depreciation 
and Federal taxes, as against $9,280,032 
for the previous fiscal year. 
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Restrained from 
Use of “Gold Medal” on 
Prepared Flour 





ASTNG upon the application 
of the France Milling Co., 
of Cobleskill, N. Y., for an in- 
junction restraining the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from’ using the 
trade-mark “Gold Medal” in con- 
nection with prepared pancake and 
buckwheat flour, Federal Judge 
Winslow, of New York, handed 
down an opinion on January 9, in 
which he said in part: 

“T am of the opinion that the 
use of the words ‘Gold Medal’ by 
the defendant (Washburn-Crosby 
Company) as applied to its wheat 
flour does not justify, on the rec- 
ord before me, the expansion or 
extension of such claim to the 
prepared pancake and buckwheat 
flour of the plaintiff (France Mill- 
ing Co.), which concededly are 
compounded with ingredients other 
than wheat flour and adapted for 
use in the preparation of food 
products in a class by themselves.” 

counter-motion brought by 


' the Washburn-Crosby Company 


for an injunction against the 
France Milling Co. was denied. 

In its answer to the complaint 
of the France Milling Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Company claims 
that its use of the words “Gold 
Medal” for wheat flour began 
twenty-five years or more before 
the France Milling Co. first used 
the trade-mark “Gold Medal” 
for its flour products. The com- 
pany admits, however, that it did 
not sell its “Gold Medal” flour 
mixed with leavening ingredients 
and packed in pasteboard cartons 
until June 1, 1923, but denies that 
the France Milling Co. has en- 
joyed the exclusive use of the 
words “Gold Medal” for pancake 
flour since October 1, 1905, to 
June 1, 1923. 

Further information contained 
in the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany’s answer shows that the 
trade-mark “Gold Medal” was 
first adopted and used by it about 
the year 1880 and that its flour 








has been exploited, advertised and ; 
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Offered National Advertisers at One Rate: 


15c a Line, Daily—18c a Line, Sunday 
JAMES M, THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associate Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
St. Louis - 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Franoisco 
Seattle 
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sold under that trade-mark con- 
tinuously ever since. Also, that 
“Gold Medal” flour sold during 
all of that period has been used in 
large quantities for the making of 
pancakes, and has at all times 
been mixed in large quantities 
with buckwheat flour to make 
buckwheat pancakes and when so 
used is a pancake flour. 

The Washburn-Crosby Company 
claims that since 1890 it has sold 
153,000,000 barrels of “Gold Medal” 
flour and expended over $16,000,- 
000 in advertising it, the largest 
expenditure of this advertising 
having been made in the State of 
New York and adjacent Eastern 
States, in which territory the 
France Milling Co. has sold its 
product. 

On the other hand, the answer 
to the complaint shows that the 
France Milling Co. was formed in 
1902, by two brothers, Clifford 
France and Stanton France. The 
complaint alleges that the distri- 
bution of the France Milling 
Co. flour was 786,000 cases of 
twenty-four one and one-quarter- 


pound packages in each case, , 


which for the entire period of 
twenty years during which the 
company has been selling its pan- 
cake flour, arnounts to 120,307 bar- 
rels, which, the: Washburn-Crosby 
Company claims, is about one- 
tenth of the sales of “Gold Medal” 
flour made in the State of New 
-York alone for each year of the 
entire period. Therefore, the 
Washburn-Crosby Company de- 
nies that the France Milling Co. 
is entitled to recover the amount 
of $3,000 claimed. 

Another interesting point brought 
out in the answer to the complain- 
ant is that the Washburn-Crosby 
Company states that the prepared 
pancake flour and prepared buck- 
wheat and wheat flour put out by 
the France Milling Co. is prin- 
cipally composed of wheat flour 
of the kind known as “Second 
Clear Flour,” being a flour of the 
lowest grade not ordinarily used 
for human consumption, and that 
this “Second Clear Flour” was 
purchased by the France Milling 
Co. from the Buffalo mill of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company. 

The affidavit of John Crosby, 
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president of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, which is a part of .the 
record submitted on motion of the 
company for preliminary injunc- 
tion, contains the following state- 
ment: 

“In marked contrast, the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company ‘Gold 
Medal Pancake Flour’ is made 
from ‘Gold Medal’ flour, exactly 
the same quality and manufacture 
of flour as is sold in the ordinary 
flour sacks under the ‘Gold Medal’ 
brand. It follows that the prod- 
uct of the France Milling Com- 
pany, whether it be the straight 
pancake flour or the mixture of 
buckwheat and wheat flour, is an 
inferior product, not approaching 
the standard of high quality of 
Washburn - Crosby Company’s 
‘Gold Medal’ flour and Washburn- 
Crosby Company’s ‘Gold Medal 
Pancake Flour.’” 

Harry D. Nims, counsel for the 
company, announced that the 
Washburn - Crosby Company is 
taking immediate measures to ap- 
peal from this decision to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Holland Publications Appoint 
S. S. Koppe 


_S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive in the United States of the follow- 
ing mewspapers: Al, en Handels- 
hblad, Amsterdam, teuwe Rotterdam- 
sche Courant, Rotterdam, and De 
Nieuwe Courant and Het Vaderland, 
both of The Hague. The Wereld 
Kroniek, Rotterdam, weekly magazine, 
also has appointed the Koppe company 
as its United States representative. 


A. V. Farr Joins A. C. Nielsen 
Company 

Arthur V. Farr, formerly _vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Calorizing ae gar , , Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has joined the A. oh Nielsen Company, 
Chicago, producer of Nielsen per- 
formance surveys. His headquarters 
will be at New York. 


Reading Advances E. D. Oster- 
hout 


E. D. Osterhout, formerly general 
passenger agent of the Reading Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been advanced to 
passenger traffic manager with super- 
vision of advertising. He succeeds Fea. 
mg = Lewis, who died on Decem- 

r 30. 
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Annual Reports 


The report to stockholders is 
in many cases the most im- 
portant printing job of the 
year. It frequently enjoys the 
distinction of receiving the per- 
sonal attention of the President 


himself. 


Wear and tear on the nervous 
system can be avoided when 
work of this importance is 
competently handled from the 
printer’s end. 


Make a note now. “See Francis 
about the annual report.” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Teiephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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CxP POWERLINE 
=‘RATE of any 
periodical. 


= =Number of adver- 
tiser’s possible Customers 
who subscribe for the 
periodical. 


Pp = Average annual Pur- 
chase by such possible 
customers of advertiser’s 
type of goods or services. 


R-the periodical’s ad- 


vertising rate. 


Send for Booklet 
These two pages are part 
of a series of Powerline 
Rate advertisements. A 
booklet on the same sub- 
ject will be mailed upon 

request. 
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Powerline Rate Gives 
DAILY NEWS RECORD 
Ratio of 107 to 1 


Daily News Record 


8 EAST 13TH STREET 


HE DAILY NEWS RECORD covers the 
world’s news and ideas in the textile and 
apparel industries. - It is a six-day trade*news- 
paper of standard .newspaper size; $12 a year; 
A. B. C. audit. 

In all the world there is nothing compar- 
able with it—except one other Fairchild pub- 
lication. 

Its field runs from the completed garment 
through all the processes to the raw fibre. 

Its circulation is correspondingly vertical. 

Its subscribers are the buyers of textile 
machinery, of cloth for cutting up, of fabrics 
and of men’s clothing and furnishings for re- 
sale at wholesale and retail. 

’ The DAILY NEWS RECORD’S retail sub- 
scribers alone sell annually $465,442,026 
worth of men’s clothing and furnishings. 

While the Milline Rate is deaf, dumb and 
blind to such vital facts for advertisers, the 
Powerline Rate discloses that this buying 
power, compared with that of a typical 
general periodical of more than 1,000,000 
circulation, largely among men, is as 107 is | 
to 1. 

That is to say: In seeking national distri- 
bution for any item of men’s apparel, one 
advertising dollar does as much work in the 
DAILY NEWS RECORD as $107 do in a 
typical genes! medium. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Women’s Wear (daily) pe 


Women’s Wear Magazine (semi-monthly) 
Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette 
(semi-monthly) 


EFEPEEES ECS CSSSS SSE TEESE SSP P PSSST SSG 


NEW YORK 
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Chain 
Stores Had Good Year 
in 1924 


W. WOOLWORTH & COM- 

e PANY reported sales amount- 
ing to $35,020,921 for December, 
as compared with $32,630,185 for 
the same period, in 1923, an in- 
crease of $2,390,736 or 7.3 per cent. 
Sales for the year just past are 
given as $215,493,575, the largest 
in the history of the Woolworth 
organization. This is a gain of 
$22,051,914 or 11.4 per cent over 
1923, when the sales totaled $193,- 
441,661. 

Of the total increase reported 
for December, old stores were 
credited with $440,472 or 1.35 per 
cent. During the full year old 
stores were responsible for $11,- 
921,995 of the total gain, an in- 
crease of 6.16 per cent over their 
business in 1923. The Woolworth 
chain closed the year with 1,363 
stores in operation, having opened 
103 new stores during the year. 
It has fifty-two locations already 
under lease for opening during 


The S, S. Kresge Company re- 
ports December sales amounting to 
$14,592,148, compared with $13,- 
070,059 for the corresponding 
month in 1923, a gain of $1,522,- 
089 or 11.6 per cent. During the 
twelve-month period sales totaled 
$90,096,248, as against $81,843,233 
in the previous year. This is a 
gain of $8,253,015 or 10 per cent. 

The McCrory Stores Corporation 
reports gross sales for the month 
of December of $4,290,121, as com- 
pared with $3,578,631 in December, 
1923 an increase of $711,490 or 
19.8 per cent. For the year ended 
December 31, gross sales of $25,- 
231,430 are reported, against $21,- 
367,827 for 1923. This is an in- 
crease of $3,863,603 or 18 per cent. 

The J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
reports total sales for December 
of $9,946,672, as compared with 
$8,474,682 for the same period in 
1923, a gain of $1,471,990 or 17.3 
per cent, The gross sales for the 
1924 calendar year are given as 
$74,237,612, as against $62,188,978 
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during the previous year. This is 
an increase of $12,048,633 or 19.3 
per cent. The Penney company 
operated 475 stores during the last 
year and plan to open approx- 
imately sixty-eight new stores dur- 
ing 1925, eighteen of which are 
to be opened before March 15. 

The G. R. Kinney Company, 
Inc., retail shoe stores, for 
December reports sales amounting 
to $2,173,324, an increase of 
$261,211 or 13.6 per cent over the 
same period in 1923, when sales 
amounted to $1,912,113. Total 
sales for 1924 are reported at 
$16,345,633, as compared with 
$14,104,116 for the preceding year, 
an increase of $2,241,517 or 158 
per cent. 

The Hartman Corporation re- 
ports net sales of $1,904,447 for 
December, against $1,562,503 for 
the same month in 1923, a gain of 
$341,944 or 21.9 per cent. For 
1924, this company reports sales 
of $19,658,992, in comparison with 
$18,029,440 in 1923, an — of 
$1,629, 552 or 9 per cen 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., report gross 
sales for December of $1,171,814, 
against $1,012,885 for the same 
month in 1923, an increase of 
$158,929 or 15.7 per cent. Gross 
sales for 1924 are reported as 
amounting to $6,590,914, as com- 
pared with $5,428,161 in 1923, a 
gain of $1,162,753 or 21.2 per cent. 

The W. T. Grant Company, de- 
partment stores, reports December 
sales of $4,630,390 as compared 
with $3,674,787 for December, 
1923, an increase of $955,603 or 
26 per cent. During 1924, gross 
sales totaled $24,842,007, against 
$20,337,864 in 1923, an increase of 
$4,504,143 @g¢ 22.1 per cent. 


American Radiator Advances 
C. Hay 


Richard C. Hay, who joined the gen- 
eral sales department of the American 
Radiator Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
last year, has been appointed manager 


of sales training. 


Leaves Princess Pat, Ltd. 

Jess H. Wilson ar! fodgned as gen- 
eral sales mana Princess Pat, 4 
Ltd., Chicago, toflet ifeparttlete 











Lasts fora Vear 


The outstanding issue of the business press is 
the Annual Statistical Issue of Automotive 
Industries. Day by day, week by week, month 
by month for an entire year it leads an active, 
useful life—sought after, consulted, relied upon 
by thousands of executives for vital statistics of 
the industry. 


What an opportunity to keep a product con- 
tinually before them! 


Note the date of the issue— 


February 26th 





A Refere 
of Automc 


Two famous directories— 
Chilton Automobile Direc- 
tory and The Automobile 
Trade Directory—combined 
give a thorough coverage of 
the quantity buyers of the 
automotive industry and 
trade. 


This is an exceedingly 
valuable coverage because 
these reference books are 
consulted by the buyers 
when they are in the market 
for new products, want a 


new source of supply or wish to learn who make 
some particular product. 


At such times they find classified lists of all 
established makers of automotive products, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. They also find advertise- 
ments of many makers giving information about 
their products such as a buyer wants when he is 
in the market. 


As time usually cuts a big figure in such pur- 
chases, the presence of this buying information 
is a powerful factor in developing business for the 
advertiser, for it shortens the time necessary to 
get the goods. 


For this reason the quantity buyers of both 
industry and trade are consistent and appreciative 
users of these Directories. For the same reason 
advertising in them is unusually profitable. 


The Directories, while similar in purpose and 
make-up, are used by different classes of buyers. 
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Book Coverage 
Quantity Buyers 


The Chilton Automobile Directory (familiarly 
known as “the Yellow Directory”) goes to whole- 
salers and retailers. The Automobile Trade 
Directory (generally called “the Red Directory”’) 
goes to buyers in manufacturing plants. 


The Chilton Automobile Directory has a 
guaranteed annual circulation of 80,000 and 
covers in the course of the year practically all the 
quantity buyers in the trade. Advertisers in it 
have the free use of the Chilton Trade List con- 
taining the names, addresses, etc., of nearly 
100,000 men engaged in the retail trade. 


The Automobile Trade Directory has an an- 
nual circulation of approximately 20,000. It 
reaches the specifying and buying executives in 
plants manufacturing cars, trucks, tractors, parts, 
accessories, etc. Advertisers in it have the free 
use of our Factory List, giving the names and 
positions of the executives of the principal 
companies. 


The use of these Directories affords a practical 
and very economical 
method of reaching 
quantity buyers at the 
very time they are in 
the market. In no other 
way can these men be 
reached so_ effectively 
and at so low.a cost. 
It’s worth  investi- 
gating! 











Automotive Dealer Group 
Motor World, Automobile Trade Journal and Motor Age combined 
give the most complete coverage of automotive dealers it is possible 
to obtain in subscribed-for publications. They have a combined 
circulation of over 80,000 of which only 10.27% is duplication. Their 
subscribers do about 90% of the quantity buying of the trade. 


Motor Truck Group 


Commercial Car Journal and Motor Transport give comprehensive 
coverage of the specialized motor truck field. The former reaches 
manufacturers, distributors, dealers and service stations while the 
latter is read by thousands of important fleet operators. Combined, 
they are the gateway to a tremendous market. 


Foreign Dealer Group 


El Automovil Americano and The American Automobile reach 
most of the quantity automotive buyers in foreign countries. The 
former is read by Spanish-speaking dealers throughout the world 
while the latter covers those speaking English. 


In addition to the publications already mentioned we publish 
Chilton Tractor & Equipment Journal and Chilton Tractor & 
Implement Index in the tractor field and Distribution & Warehousing 
in the storage field. 

Further information about any of these publications supplied on 
request. 


Automotive Division 


UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


Comprising 
The Class Journal Co. 


New York and, Chicago 


Chilton Company 
Philadelphia 




















W anted—a Clearing House of Ideas 
for Dealers 


Salesmen’s Opportunities to Advance the Good Work Being Accomplished 
by Trade Papers 


By C. B. 


N ULLEN sells a line of hard- 
ware products in Eastern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
He is not only his company’s star 
salesman, but he also outsells 
most competing salesmen in his 
territory by a margin that is 
sometimes pretty close to two to 
one. 

“The main reason why Mullen 
is so successful,” the sales man- 
ager for the hardware company 
said recently, “is because he 


realizes that salesmanship goes a 
lot further than getting a dealer 
to sign his name to an order. He 
is the best worker for his com- 
pany because he is one of the best 
workers for his retailers. 

“An example? 


The best one 
I can think of is something he 
did about six years ago. At that 
time he had one bad spot in his 
territory. His sales kept up all 
right but collections on his ac- 
counts were pretty bad. Our col- 
lection man threatened to take 
some pretty drastic measures un- 
til Mullen came to me and told 
me how matters stood. 

“The dealers weren’t paying be- 
cause their own collections were 
in pretty bad shape. This wasn’t 
the only reason for their remiss- 
ness, but it was sufficiently symp- 
tomatic to be important. The big 
thing, in Mullen’s mind, was that 
there was no credit co-operation 
among the dealers in this section 
of his territory. That not only 
accounted for credit conditions 
but also pointed toward the sec- 
tion’s big weakness, lack of co- 
operation among dealers in all 
matters. 

“‘T think I know the solution,’ 
Mullen said and asked me for his 
regular two weeks vacation to 
take effect at once. At the end 
of his vacation he came into my 
office. and told me he thought 
things were fixed up. Time has 


Larrabee 


proved to us that he was right.” 

What Mullen had done with his 
vacation time was what should 
have been done years before by 
the merchants themselves. He or- 
ganized a co-operative credit as- 
sociation along the lines followed 
by most such associations in small 
communities. No such organiza- 
tion had been formed before be- 
cause mutual distrust among the 
various retailers in the section had 
made it impossible for any one 
merchant to do anything without 
having his motives questioned. 
But when an outsider like Mullen 
initiated the work it was only a 
short time before he had _ the 
backing of all the progressive re- 
tailers in the county. 

Of course he didn’t accomplish 
miracles in his two weeks but he 
did give the new association such 
an impetus that it was operating 
successfully in a short time. Once 
it was under way the retailers 
found that they could co-operate 
in other things besides credits and 
within six years had built up a 
strong organization which accom- 
plished big things. 

Of course Mullen drew big 
dividends. Within a short time he 
was selling the cream of the terri- 
tory and was established in a 
position from which he could be 
ousted by no other salesman, no 
matter what his line. 


NOT OUT OF BOUNDS 


The case of Mullen is not at all 
typical. Many sales managers 
will object to a salesman’s taking 
time to bother with such “extra- 
selling” activities. But after all, 
they aren’t “extra-selling” activi- 
ties, but the very- warp and woof 
of good salesmanship. 

A good salesman is not only an 
ambassador from his house, but 
should also be a liaison officer 
between the various retailers in 
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his territory. All progressive 
dealers today subscribe to at least 
one trade journal in their field. 
They read these magazines thor- 
oughly, seeking for new and bet- 
ter ideas of doing business. The 
alert salesman recognizes this 
tendency and seeks, in every way 
possible, to make his work supple- 
ment that of the trade journal. 

Some months ago I had an op- 
portunity to spend a day on the 
road with a salesman for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. Early in 
the day he was a little self-con- 
scious but as the day wore on he 
forgot my presence and I had a 
good chance to see him work. 

To at least four storekeepers in 
his territory he brought construc- 
tive merchandising ideas. As we 
went into one store we saw a 
number of boxes of canned goods 
piled up outside the storeroom. 
The salesman immediately took 
this as a cue to explain to the 
grocer an idea being used by an- 
other grocer in a different part of 
the territory to put a new twist 
in the selling of canned goods. 
Another retailer greeted the sales- 
man with a. question concerning 
the moving of some semi-perish- 
able goods. The salesman imme- 
diately suggested a good plan 
which he had observed in action 
in another store a few weeks be- 
fore. 

Afterward I asked the branch 
manager if this salesman was 
unique. 

“Not at all,” said the branch 
manager, who had been a sales- 
man himself. “I learned a long 
while ago that one of the biggest 
things in helping us move Na- 
tional Biscuit products is our 
ability to help dealers move other 
items in their stores. Of course 
the thing can be overdone. A sales- 
man can spend all his time in this 
kind of work until his sales fall 
off badly. But the salesman who 
understands the proper balance in 
such work will get a big jump 
over the salesman who just drops 
in for orders, or who never brings 
the retailer selling ideas for any 
products except those of the sales- 
man’s own line.” 

I was reminded of this sales- 
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man later when I was talking with 
a retail druggist. 

“Look at this letter,” he said 
and showed me a letter from a 
salesman for E. R. Squibb & Sons, 

“About two weeks ago he was 
in here and I told him that I was 
having trouble in disposing of 
certain quality lines of toilet ar- 
ticles in this neighborhood. The 
salesmen who sold me these qual- 
ity goods persuaded me against 
my better judgment that I could 
get big sales on the lines here in 
my store. I have a certain mar- 
ket for this type of product but 
it doesn’t warrant carrying too 
big a stock. I figured I’d been 
stuck but I just happened to men- 
tion my unfortunate experience to 
this Squibb salesman. 

“He had nothing to offer at the 
time but, as you see, his letter 
tells me how some other druggist 
has made a quick clean-up on just 
the same kind of goods that are 
bothering me.” 

It turned out that the Squibb 
salesman had offered the same 
kind of help on two other occa- 
sions. Both times he had kept the 
dealer’s problem in mind until, in 
swinging around his territory, he 
had found a case where a drug- 
gist was solving the same problem 
successfully. Then he _ had sat 
down and written a letter. De- 
priving his company of no time 
that it might feel he should spend 
on selling, he had taken a few 
minutes to perform an act that 
gave him a long jump on compet- 
ing salesmen in at least one drug- 
gist’s mind. 

THIS SALESMAN HELPS CLERKS 


A successful underwear sales- 
man approaches the problem from 
a little different angle. He works 
more with clerks than he does 
with store owners. He has found 
from his experience that the aver- 
age dealer in men’s goods is a 
fairly good merchandiser in addi- 
tion to being a busy man. While 
he always welcomes suggestions 
he is often too busy to give them 
the attention they deserve. On the 
other hand, his clerks are often 
alert, aggressive young men with 
a desire to get ahead and event- 
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The 
Largest Circulation 


of any 
All-Fashion Publication 


115,000 


Print Figure 

for the Spring, 1925, 
Issue of 
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Ray G. Maxwell 
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ually either buy an interest in their 
employers’ stores or open establish- 
ments of their own. 

The underwear salesman sel- 
dom neglects an opportunity to 
talk with clerks and give them 
suggestions which will help them 
increase their sales. Of course he 
has to work tactfully and cannot 
spend too much time with any one 
clerk. 

He has found that this work 
among clerks has won the whole- 
hearted appreciation of a great 
proportion of retailers in his ter- 
ritory. As a result of what he 
has done his company recently 
was inspired to bring out a course 
m retail selling for clerks and has 
found a great many of its deal- 
ers eager to initiate classes among 
their clerks. Today his line is the 
most solidly established of any 
line in his particular territory. 

A grocery salesman traveling 
out of Chicago a few years ago 
made himself a specialist in store 
arrangement. He got his impulse 
from a talk with a drug salesman 
who showed him a pamphlet ‘is- 
sued by the drug company in 
which it showed dealers the best 
way to arrange their stores. Tak- 
ing this pamphlet as a basis the 
salesman studied trade journals, 
talked with other salesmen and 
examined every store in his terri- 
tory to work out the best possible 
plan for arranging a grocery store. 
The result was that he was able 
to give the dealers to whom he 
sold many excellent suggestions 
based on sales-building ideas. To- 
day the salesman is assistant sales 
manager of his company, but his 
old territory is one of the best 
his company has, due largely to 
his earlier work. 

There are a great many things 
a salesman can do legitimately 
outside of actual selling. One of 
his greatest opportunities is to act 
as a kind of liaison officer not only 
between his company and its deal- 
ers, but also between dealers with- 
in his territory. Of course the 
salesman can overdo this type of 
work but at the ‘present time few 
salesmen are in danger of any 


such proceeding. As a matter of - 


fact too few salesmen realize just 
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how much they’ could help their 
companies and themselves by this 
liaison work. 

Such work is the highest type 
of unselfish selling. Like so many 
other unselfish acts in business it 
pays heavy dividends to the sales- 
man and to his company. The 
salesman who realizes that by 
helping dealers sell more, whether 
of his company’s product or of 
other products, he puts the dealer 
in a position to buy more of his 
line has the broad-gauge, really 
productive point of view. One of 
his best methods of helping deal- 
ers increase their sales is to act 
as a medium for the exchange of 
good selling ideas. 

‘ 


Paging the Bill Neals 
Tue Osporne Company 
Newark, N. J., 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer and William H. Neal, 
business manager of the Daily News, 
St. Paul, Minn., have in mind organiz- 
ing a “Bill Neal Club.” 

We know of several “Bill Neals” who 
are in sales executive positions in 
various parts of the United States and 
Canada, and the thought occurred that 
you might broadcast for us in a brief 
article of two paragraphs, or so, in 
PRINTERS’ INK, the fact that either Wil- 
liam H. Neal of the Daily News in 
St. Paul, or William E. Neal, of The 
Osborne Company, Newark, N. J., would 
be interested in receiving business cards 
and hearing from other ‘Bill’ Neals. 

W. E. Nea. 


Joins American Writing Paper 
Company 


Perry Davidson, for three and one- 
half years with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., has 
joined the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., maker of 
Eagle-A papers, as chief correspondent 
in the department of sales promotion. 


J. T. Mangan Joins 
Burnet-Kuhn Agency 


James T. Mangan, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the Mills 
Novelty Company, Chicago, has joined 
the staff of the Burnet-Kuhn Advertis- 
ing Company of that city. 


Hollenden Hotel Account with 
Nesbitt 


The advertising account of the Holl. 
enden Hotel, Cleveland, has been placed 
with the Nesbitt Advertising Service of 
that city. 
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If Price Is Really an Object 


OUR experience has probably taught you that 
the difference in cost between work well done 
and work done to meet a price never amounts to so 


very much in dollars. 


But think of the thousands of dollars that are an- 
nually wasted on advertising which was really well 
planned to accomplish a purpose—and couldn't 
because it was produced to meet a price. 


Saving fifty cents per thousand on addressing, for 
instance, to buy it on a competitive price basis may 
be the most costly thing you can do. The’ inferior 
work that you buy at the lower price may nullify 
the effect of a carefully planned, properly produced 
piece of sales matter. 

Letters that are obviously “imitation”— addressed 
with misspelled names or improper city, street or 
state abbreviations—‘fill-ins” that do not match — 
uneven folding operations—smeary bindery work— 
these things are too costly for you to use even though 
you get them for nothing. 

Of course, price is always an object, but only to 
the point that you want to assure yourself that the 
price you are paying is one which will enable a qual- 
ity of work to be turned out for you that will help 
to increase your sales and make your business grow. 


You can entrust the mechanical elements of your 
mail advertising campaigns, the printing, letter repro- 
duction, addressing and bindery operations to the 
Donnelley Direct Mail Organization with assurance 
that every detail will be properly handled and that 
the finished piece put in the mails will be the finest 
representative for your house that the money you 
spent could buy. 


TheRguber | H. a Dennelioy Coppeperion 


*320 #3 21st St., Chicago, IIL 


Planning— Writing—Illustrating— Printing 
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The psychological moment 


“Child Life” is more than a children’s 
magazine. It is also the mother’s magazine. 
In thousands of homes mothers who select 
subscribe to “Child Life” to read to their 
children. 


This hour, when “Child Life” is read to the children, 
means for advertisers an intensified appeal to the buyer 
for the home. It means a sales message at the psychological 
moment—when with the little ones about her, the mother 
is most attune to their needs and desires. The soundness 
of an appeal to her at this moment is clearly demon- 
strated when you note the repeated advertisements of 
seventy-six national advertisers, of seventy-seven book 
publishers, of fifty-nine toy manufacturers appearing in 
“Child Life.” 

If you have anything that mothers could 
want—whether for their children, their 
homes or themselves, you cannot afford to 
overlook this logical, selective medium. 

Write for rates and a copy of “Child 
Life.” 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


~ ens ri _ Publishers 
‘536° S. Clark Street 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 





” “Ghicago “ad 
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Roll Your Own Vocabulary 


Coined Words That Help to Identify a Product or Enliven an Old 
Selling Argument 


By Richard Surrey 


DVERTISING is not only 
giving many “new twists to 
old words,” it is also: adding to 
the language many new words to 
represent old meanings. 
Nothing could be more natural. 
The same forces which resulted 
in a renaissance of English speech 
in the golden age of Elizabeth 
are again operating to enliven the 
language of this century in Amer- 
ica. What the great wits and 
poets of Shakespeare’s and Mar- 
lowe’s time did for the current 
speech of Merrie England, the ad- 
vertising men of our day are do- 


ing for the popular vocabulary of. 


the United States. 

A “man of letters,” should one 
be reading this, will doubtless 
smile at such a statement. Yet it 
logically can be defended. The 
same effects are arising because 
of the operation of the same 
causes. 

The Elizabethan ‘poets violated 
classical rules and invented new 
word-forms because they wished 
their works to be novel, distinc- 
tive and memorable. 

And it is precisely these three 
qualities that the advertising 
writer tries to inject into his copy. 
He wants to tell his story in a 
new way, so that it will catch at- 
tention. He wants to tell it in a 
way that has not been used by his 
competitors, so that his message 
will be isolated and identified 
only with his particular product. 
And finally, he wants to tell his 
story in a way that will make it 
easy for people to remember. 

Thus, in his own sphere and in 
his own way, the advertising man 
of the present is doing just what 
the sixteenth century poet did. 
He is forcing speech into new 
channels of expression. He is 


breaking through those barriers 
set up by the purists which are 
intended, quite consciously and 
deliberately, to keep language in a 
stagnant condition. 


And, as will 
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be seen presently, not only his 
aims, but also his methods, -are 
identical with those that obtained 
in the older century. 

At the outset, however, it will 
perhaps be well to instance a few 
examples of the processes in- 
volved in what may be called the 
modern Reformation of Lan- 
guage. And, first of all, in order 
that there may be no misunder- 
standing, I should like to say 
something about a few new words 
which, because of their apparent 
novelty and the amount of pub- 
licity that has been given to them, 
are apt to come first to mind when 
this subject is broached. 

I refer to such words as 
“dermutation,” popularized by 
the Mennen Company; “capillac- 
tion,” popularized by the U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co.; and 
“halitosis,” popularized by the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company. 

These words, and others like 
them, have nothing whatever to 
do with that process which I 
have perhaps unduly dignified by 
the phrase—Reformation of Lan- 
guage. Indeed, they are opposed 
to it. They are not words that 
have been re-formed in the new 
way. They may be said to have 
been pre-formed in the old, old ° 
way. They are new words, it is 
true. But they are “imitation 
antiques.” 

What I wish to make clear is 
that these words spring from an 
impulse that is in direct opposi- 
tion to the process which re- 
forms language. 

Words are coined by someone 
who found the stock of old words, 
formed by orthodox methods, in- 
adequate to his task. And in 
the urgency of his need he 
did not scruple to violate the 
rules and break down the barriers 
that artificially dam the progress 
of our Anglo-Saxon speech. 

Such a writer invents a new 
word, not because he wanted a 
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new word, but because he needed 
a better word for his purpose than 
any he could find in the dictionary. 
I say this without professing to be 
a mind-reader. And perhaps I 
should not use the term “better,” 
but say rather that he wanted a 
word more fit for his particular 
purpose. 

Neither copy writers nor those 
who employ them should shy at 
the close similarity of their aims 
with those who have mastered 
and moulded language to the 
noblest uses. Particularly in this 
matter of searching for more pre- 
cise epithets does the relationship 
become most marked. Professor 
George H. McKnight, an author- 
ity on words and their back- 
ground, in writing of modern 
word-coinage, says that “the 
straining after new effects . . . is 
of the kind associated formerly 
with verse-composition rather 
than with prose.” 

It should be obvious to every- 
one that. the advertising writer 
has more in common with the 
poet than with the prose writer. 
Unfortunately it is not, and hence 
the writing of advertising is 
handicapped because its devotees 
think of themselves as _ prose 
writers, think in terms of prose, 
and draw their inspiration chiefly 
from prose sources. 

Apart from rhyme, which is not 
the distinguishing mark of poetry, 
but of verse—a lesser thing—the 
copy writer and the poet work 
with a very similar medium. 
Neither, except in rare cases, has 
much more than a page in which 
to create his effects. Neither is 
concerned, as the novelist often 
is, with description for its own 
sake, The aim of both is to move 
the feelings, to arouse the emo- 
tions, by distilling from a_ scene, 
an action, or a personality, its 
quintessential quality. In other 
words, its appeal. And this must 
be done in advertising, as in 
poetry, quickly, and with a mini- 
mum of words. 

When the manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap say, “Butterfly clothes 
should not be washed by cater- 
pillar methods,” they are crystal- 
lizing into a phrase—a_ poetic 
phrase—a comparison which by 
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prose methods might easily {lj 
several paragraphs. “Butterfly” 
and “caterpillar” in this case 
represent poetic concepts. They 
are not new words, nor are they 
changed in any- way for this spe- 
cific purpose; but nevertheless an 
“exquisite violence” has forced 
them, as a poet might force them, 
into a new usage. 

It is this “violence,” performed 
in the process of crystallization, 
which, when carried a step fur- 
ther, results in the invention of 
new words. Thus, for instance, 
when the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company wanted to con- 
trast with the mechanical side of 
industry the highly important 
human side, it caused to be writ- 
ten in one of its advertisements, 
this phrase: 


Men at last are learning that Hu- 
manics play as great a part in business 
as Mechanics, and that happy workers 
are the big concealed asset in many a 
business enterprise. 


Here, in a single word has been 
crystallized the idea that there is, 
or should be, a science concerned 
with the treatment of human ‘be- 
ings in industry, just as there is a 
science called Mechanics which 
controls the operation of ma- 
chines, 


ONE WORD TELLS A LONG STORY 


Not long ago the manufacturers 
of a popular addressing machine 
ran a double-page ‘spread in busi- 
ness papers in which they tried to 
make the most of the fact that 
during a single year the Chicago 
post office alone returned to send- 
ers more than 10,000,000 pieces of 
mail “because of incorrect, incom- 
plete and unreadable addressing.” 
Now, in ordinary parlance there 
is no word which expresses the 
various discrepancies which 
caused all of these pieces to be 
returned; but in the © United 
States postal service there is a 
slang term which does stand for 
all returned mail, whatever the 
cause may be. It springs from 
old Teutonic mythology, but has 
undergone a number of changes 
from its original meaning. In 
Germany it means a malignant 
water-sprite. In England it is a 
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warning cry among hooligans 
when the police are sighted. In 
the United States it was once a 
slang term for nothing, and later 
became a synonym for the phrase 
“nothing doing.” Nix! 

In the postal service they have 
made it a diminutive by adding 
ie, and usually it is employed in 
the plural, “nixies.” 

The addressing machine manu- 
facturer seized on this word and 
made excellent use of it in the 
headline: “How many ‘Nixies’ did 
you mail last year?” 

By giving a name, a_ single 
word, to all of the things that can 
go wrong with mail, the company 
undoubtedly focused attention 
upon the need of correct and 
legible addressing, which was the 
burden of its message. 

A single word also greatly en- 
livened a heading used not long 
ago by the Clicquot Club Com- 
pany. In this case, the advertiser 
wanted a word that would ex- 
press the effect produced by the 
beverage it manufactured upon 
the throat of a thirsty consumer. 
So far as I can discover there is 
no such word. Evidently the 
Clicquot Club people discovered 
the same thing, for they coined 
one for the purpose, and made 
the heading read—“Unparch that 
throat.” 


DOING VIOLENCE TO SPEECH 


With regard to the origin of 
the word balloon as applied to 
tires I have no information, but 
it was a happy stroke on some- 
body’s part, and is an instance of 
that “violence” done to speech by 
the searcher for a truly descrip- 
tive term. It has already passed 
into the language, and even at 
this early stage of its new usage, 
it apparently no longer needs the 
word “tire” to make its meaning 
explicit to the general public, as 
is evidenced by the heading lately 
used by the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany in a general advertisement: 
“You need not be balloon be- 
wildered.” 

We have an example here of a 
word formerly and commonly 
used to designate a large class of 
articles—varying greatly in size 
and utility—suddenly being applied 
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to a single article with which jt 
had never before been associated. 
In other words, it has been forced 
from the general toward the par. 
ticular. 

An exactly opposite process has 
overtaken the word “mileage.” 
(I use the accepted spelling, al- 
though “milage” seems to me 
preferable.) In the dictionaries 
you will find this word listed as 
representing “length in miles,” ar 
“compensation for expense of 
travel reckoned by the mile.” The 
automobile industry, however, 
popularized the term to such an 
extent that for a long time it held 
a particular significance associated 
chiefly with tires. Now, however, 
it is again being forced back 
along another route toward the 
general, and is becoming a slang 
term standing for the endurance 
or the “capacity to accomplish” 
existing in any article, whether or 
not it has aught to do with travel. 

Thus, the phrase “letter mile- 
age” was used in a recent type- 
writer advertisement to indicate 
the capacity of the machine. And 
a shoe advertisement carried the 
heading: “Why not get real mile- 
age from your feet?” 

To get back again, however, to 
words especially coined by indi- 
vidual advertisers, there are scores 
of examples, of course, of invent- 
ed words used as trade names or 
as subsidiary brand names. 

The power of publicity to affect 
the speech as well as the actions 
of the public is only slowly be- 
coming recognized. But adver- 
tisers are beginning to undertake 
the introduction of new words 
into the language with outspoken 
confidence. An example was fe- 
cently afforded by the page ad- 
vertisements run in New York 
newspapers by The Viscose Com- 
pany, announcing the new and 
approved name of “Rayon” for 
artificial silk, which was adopted 
by the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica to replace the term “Glos.” 

Earlier in the spring an even 
more aggressive campaign was 
begun nationally to place upon 
the tongues of the masses the 
word Valeteria, sponsored by the 
United States Hoffman Machinery 

(Continued on page 109) 
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‘May We Send 
You a Copy? 


The New Ruthrauff & Ryan Booklet Is Just 
Off the Press. It Contains Many Interesting 
Stories of How, from Small Beginnings, We 
Have Built Up Some of the Big Successes in 
the Drug and Department Store Field. May 
We Send It to YouP 


F your product sells thru drug or department 
stores, you should find: our new booklet, “The 
Biggest Thing in Advertising,” decidedly interesting. 


In it you will find the actual experiences of a 
number of advertisers who have had unusual suc- 
cess in these fields. Some started with only a few 
hundred dollars and an idea. Others had never 
been able to secure sizable profits from their busi- 
nesses. And others were hampered by the keenest 
sort of competition. Yet today, many are leaders 
in their particular lines. 


The success of these advertisers convincingly 
illustrates what can be accomplished by the biggest 
thing in all advertising—copy that sells! 


In most cases a profit was shown from the very 
beginning and in many instances the business paid 
its own way as it grew. There was no “sinking” 
huge amounts of money in the hope of future 
profits. For these advertisers took advantage of a 
new method of testing, perfected by us, which en- 
abled them to know the selling power of individual 
pieces of copy, before spending a dollar in national 
advertising. Thus, risk was virtually eliminated. 





This agency is convinced that hundreds of adver- 
tisers are going along, year after year, losing large 
and profitable sales, simply because their advertising 
has not the selling power it should have. 





If you feel that your advertising is not creating 
the sales it should, or if you are interested in hear- 
ing more about our organization and methods, send 
today for “The Biggest Thing in Advertising.” No 
obligation. Merely drop us a line. And please 
mention Printers’ Inx. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
EXPOSITION 
NUMBER 


Sunday, February First 


$1. Pant Dispateh 
$1. Paul Pioneer Press 


Key Papers to the Northwest 





Solid coverage at one cost in the 
“Saint Paul Salient” ... this section 
of Minnesota known by automotive 
distributors to be the richest territory 
in the prosperous Northwest. 


¢¢The 1924 Saint Paul Dispatch - Pioneer Press 
Automotive Number led all other Twin City 
newspapers in Automotive and related lineage”’ 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York City Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Ca 
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Corporation. “A new word in the 
language,” the headline confident- 
ly stated, and the first paragraph 
of the advertisement read: “Vale- 
teria—formed by adding the let- 
ters e--i-a to the word valet, and 
meaning valet service—or, more 
specifically, a pressing service that 
shapes your clothes.” 

From all this it may be deduced 
that advertising need not handicap 
itself by crawling along at the 
snail’s pace at which language 
normally moves. 

If the existing stock of Anglo- 
Saxon words, augmented by thou- 
sands of importations from ‘most 
known countries, is not big enough 
or flexible enough for your needs, 
why—roll your own vocabulary! 

And if you are in doubt as to 
how to begin, here are six ways 
in which the innovators of the 
past have proceeded to enrich our 
mother-tongue : 

1. Vocal imitations. Absolute 
creation of onomatopoetic or 
“echoic” words, which are noth- 
ing more than vocal imitations of 
sounds in nature. English abounds 
with such words, from “murmur” 
and “quack” to the more recent 
“dud” and “whiz-bang,” for 
which the war was responsible. 

2. Blends. This is a much over- 
looked source of new formations, 
but one that has been revived 
very ingeniously of late by Chris- 
topher Morley. It is not gen- 
erally known, for instance, that 
“grumble” comes from a blending 
of “growl” and “rumble” or that 
squash is a combination of 
“squeeze” and “crash.” Some 
modern examples are “Ulsteria,” 
“versiflage,” “alcoholiday.” To 
Christopher Morley a long string 
may be credited, and whoever 
wishes to amplify his vocabulary 
in this way. should certainly 
study Morley’s sprightly volume 
Shandygaff, where he will find 
such things as “Urbanolater,” 
“Bolshevictory,”  “mirthquakes,” 
“Decanterbury pilgrims,” “tavern- 
acular, “the ‘bonbonniverous sub- 
deb,” etc. 

3. Doublets. Earlier examples 
are “through” and “thorough”; 
“shoal” and “shallow”; “preen” 
and “prune.” A modern instance 
is offered by the “doubling” of 
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such words as “ray” and “radius” 
in the much broadcasted word 
radio. 

4. Compounds. Here we are 
on more familiar ground. Every- 
body knows that daisy was com- 
pounded from “daeges” and 

eage,” and means “the day’s 
Shakespearian times saw 
the birth of thousands of excel- 
lent and highly useful compounds, 
many of which were soon lost, 
but the survivors still retain 
something of their medieval “bite” 
—such terms, for instance, as 
“hairbreadth,” “breakneck,” “pick- 
pocket,” “scarecrow,” “spitfire,” 
etc. More recent is a class of 
words evolved by the early set- 
tlers in America who were forced 
to find names for the unfamiliar 
fauna and flora of the country, 
and hence gave us “bullfrog,” 
“catbird,” “peanut,” etc. Still 
more up to date are “lounge- 
lizard,” “fool-proof,” “bootleg- 
ger,” etc. 

5. Prefixes and Suffixes. This, 
of course, is the most prolific 
method of word formation, al- 
though in the course of time, as 
Professor McKnight points out, 
prefixes and suffixes have often 
“entered into such entire fusion 
with the rest of the word as to 
lose their independence.” This 
has happened in the case of the 
prefix “wan-,” for instance, which 
once helped make such useful 
words as “wanthrift” (extrava- 
gance), “wanhap” (misfortune), 
and many others, but which is 
now represented in a_ solitary 
survivor, wanton. Once general, 
too, was the noun-forming suffix 
in words like “warmth,” 
“growth,” “health,” and “wealth.” 
Modern attempts to revive the use 
of this suffix, however, have 
failed, as witness Horace Wal- 
pole’s “greenth,” Ruskins “illth” 
(opposite of wealth) and H. G. 
Wells’ “coolth.” 


CLASSICAL PREFIXES 


Prefixes of classical origin are 
most active in modern speech be- 
cause they adhere more appro- 
priately to the Mediterranean root 
words which are commonly em- 
ployed to record the progress of 
knowledge and invention. The 
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Goop HouseEkrEepinc Guaranteed Advertisements 
HOUSEKEEPING 
You can’t read this page, but con- 
sumers buy goods through it monthly 
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Saw Teeth 
and Selling Sense 


Some forty years ago, a man invented a 
saw-tooth bread-knife. It was a good tool 
to have in the house and he knew it. His 
capital was limited and he had his knives 
made a gross at a time. With a satchel full 
of them, he rang door-bells from sun-up 
until twilight. Sales averaged ten a day 
—two dollars a day profit. It took him 
ten years to get distribution through hard- 
ware stores. 


Today he would sell his invention to some- 
body with capital who would make bread- 
knives by thousands. The endorsement of 
Good Housekeeping Institute would make 
merchants and more than a million women 
want them. Good Housekeeping would 
ring the door-bells and tell housewives 
where the knives could be had. That is 
what this high-powered canvasser does all 
the time for 765 advertisers who say it 
does a good job. 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


More Than a Million Readers 
More Than a Million Buyers 
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Oxford Dictionary, for instance, 
contains more than 500 words be- 
ginning with the Greek prefix 
“anti.” The prefix “tele,” which 
appeared in but two words in 
Samuel Johnson’s dictionary, com- 
piled in 1755, may be seen in 130 
words in the Oxford. The same 
dictionary contains 168 new words 
beginning with “auto-” that have 
all been coined within the last 
seventeen years. The termination 
“-eria,” now used in “cafeteria,” 
“groceteria,” “valeteria,” etc., is 
likely, within a few years, to have 
a somewhat comparable number 
of words to its credit. 

6. Contractions. Ancient ex- 
amples, such as “patter” from 
“pater noster,” and “mob” from 
“mobile vulgus,” are being aug- 
mented by equally convenient 
modern brevities like “memo,” 
“movie,” “jell,” “frivol,” “vamp.” 

Our language is in the making. 
Hop to it! 


Karpen Furniture Advertising 


Plans for 1925 

S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago, makers 
of Karpen furniture, inform the trade 
that space in eleven magazines will be 
used during 1925, including full pages 
in color.. Direct-mail advertising will 
supplement this campaign. Business- 
paper advertising is now urging dealers 
to be ready to take part in a “‘Na- 
tional Karpen Week” which will be 
held from April 11 to 18, inclusive. 


George Fishback Joins 


Eddy & Clark 

George Fishback has been appointed 
secretary of Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with the year Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, and for the last two 
years has been manager of publicity and 
publications for the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, also of Akron. 


Heads American Hardware 


Corporation 
George T. Kimball, vice-president of 
the American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn., has been elected 
president of that organization. He 
succeeds H. M. Thomson who has 
resigned. 


Continental Motor Earnings 


Increase 
The Ye Motor pan pr 
Detroi ich., reports a net profit after 
all deductions, ace the 
year endin ict . : is 
compares with a profit of $1,937,453 in 
1925, & gain of $565,069. 
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Canadian Creo-Dipt Company, 


Formed 


The Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has found it diffe! 
in the past to handle business created 
in the Northwest and on the Pacife 
Coast by its advertising of Créo-Dipt 
stained shingles. The company ow 
plans to manufacture its Pacific Coag 
requirements in a plant at Vancouver 

2 For that purpose, the Creo-Dipt 
Company Ltd., of nada, has been op 
ganized with headquarters at Toront, 
The officials and stockholders of the new 
organization will be practically the sam 
as _in the parent company. 

ag S. Plant, formerly sales map 
ager for Eastern Canada, has been ap” 
pointed Canadian sales manager of the! 
new company. Guy M. Rich, former 
on the sales staff covering Wisconsig,) 
has been appointed Pacific Coast sale” 
manager. of 

Co-incident with this expansion 
manufacturing and distributing facie | 
ties, an advertising campaign of much 
oar proportions than any past efforts 
will be conducted in the United States) 
Color-pages will be used in at least one’ 
national magazine, and increased spacey 
in several other magazines, including 
home building, women’s and real estate 
publications. Direct-mail advertising 
will also be continued. , 

The copy theme in the past has been 
largely the use of Creo-Dipt shingles 
for new houses. Starting this month, 
every other advertisement in the new 
campaign will stress the thought of “te 
beautifying” the old home by using 
Creo-Dipt shingles over old roofs of 
side wall coverings and will contend 
that the cost is not much greater thas 
re-painting. 


Death of Guernsey Moore, 

Guernsey Moore, who had been engaged’ 
in advertising art work for many yeafs, 
died recently at his home in Swarthmore, 
Pa. He was fifty-one years old. 

Mr. Moore became associated with The 
Saturday Evening Post in 1898, later be 


coming art editor. About ten years ago 
he joined Calkins & Holden, New York 
advertising agency, as art director. For 
a time he also was associated in a similar 
capacity with the Beck Engraving Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. From 1917 to 1919 
he was again associated with the Curtis 
Publishing Company as art editor of 
The Country Gentleman. According to 
Earnest Elmo Calkins the outstanding 
work of Mr. Moore’s career in advertis 
ing art was a series of highly decorative 
designs which he made for the Pierce 
Arrow motor car. 

During the last few years Mr. Moore 
has been a free-lance in decorative illus 
tration. A year ago he was appoint 
special instructor at the School of Design 
for Women, Philadelphia. 


Joins Richard A. Foley 


Agency 
Russell Gray has joined the Phil 
delphia office of the Richard A. Folky 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 

















Colorgraphic Advertising 


ACKAGE INSERTS 
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PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean maximum efficient 
circulation. 
Help sell NEW products 
and slow moyers. 
Suggest new uses. 
Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 
Secure requests for 
samples. 
Build mailing lists. 
Minimize substitution. 
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of Knox Gelatine, the consumer finds a Colorgraphic 
Insert featuring full color illustrations of new ways to pre- 
pare and serve this delicious dessert. The Knox Co. take 
further advantage of their valuable package circulation by 
including coupon on each insert offering to send “ Mrs. 
Knox’s Recipe Book” for 4 cents, and secure average 
feturn of 3000 coupons per week. 











“Colo xgraphic Advertising Pays” 


RICAN: LITHOGRAPHIC CO, 


NEW YORK ies: 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS. 
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“The Endurance Quality of the Sign Is Also Right 


We have two of these transparencies on our Chic- 
opee Falls Branch window which have been there 
eighteen months and they look just as they did the 
day they were put on. So far as we can determine 
your product is the equal of any of the imported 
signs which have long had a reputation for quality 
and we have, personally, yet to find another made 
in America of which this holds true.” 
—Above is excerpt from letter received from 


Miss M. G. Webber, Adv. Mgr. 
Fisk Rubber Co., Inc. 





iffansparencies 


COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 


our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


ete 
Brilliant, Fast Colors— inks scientifically made 


in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 


The first transparency made in the VU. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today— 
“Colorgraphic”” Transparencies. 





Colorgraphic Advertising 


G.U.S.8 PAT. OF 


DIRECT-BY- MAI 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 
Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 
spots. 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. 





Creates consumer de- 


mand. oe 
Produces direct orders. 
a ; Dear Madam: 
4 of some of the 




















ean be relieved 
be gliday shopping through 
" ervice. 


The Nunnally Company 


helped their dealers to secure increased sales during the 
Holiday Season, by furnishing the above Colorgraphi¢ 
Mailer which was sent out by the dealer to his neigh? 
borhood customers, offering special “Christmas Gift 
Service.” 
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AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC € CC 


NEW YORK Pe 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND - 


PRINTED IN OUR TYPOSRA 


























Plumber Sullivan 


Attends an Ad- 


vertising Convention 


Sullivan Hailed from Davenport, Iowa, and All This Happened Fifteen 
Years Ago But the Story Is of Great Significance Today 


By Charles 


President, Charles W. 


BOUT fifteen years ago the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, then known as the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, held a convention in 
Boston. At that time I had been 
in this business of advertising 
about a year. I knew only a few 
people in the business. It was a 
great and rare treat for me to go 
to this convention in Boston. I 
went full of expectancy and with 
great hopes for the good that I 
would secure from it. A little in- 
cident occurred which I have 
never forgotten. It was a minor 
matter, but I have had occasion 
to refer to it many times since. 
One evening the members of the 
Boston Club gave the visiting 
delegates an excursion on a steam- 
boat. It was a wonderful affair. 
We started late in the afternoon 
and were out in Boston Harbor 
during the evening. There was a 
great deal of hilarity. Everybody 
wore badges and the name of the 
delegate was printed on the badge. 
A man came up to me who had a 
tibbon on his hat which indicated 
that he was from Iowa. He called 
me by name and started to talk to 
me and asked if I did not think it 
was a fine party. 

I asked his name. He said it 
was Sullivan. Then, thinking to 
be still more cordial, he called 
over Mrs. Sullivan from Iowa 
and introduced her. I was grop- 
ing for information and I asked 
him, rather casually, what he did 
in advertising. He replied, “Mr. 
Hoyt, I am a plumber from 
Davenport, Iowa.” 

I suppose two years elapsed be- 
fore I caught, or rather thought I 
caught, the full significance of 
that incident, after which I used 


An address recently delivered 
Springfield, Mass., to a group of New 
England manufacturers. 
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W. Hoyt 


Hoyt Company, Inc. 


to tell people that the conventions 
of the Advertising Clubs of the 
World were gatherings of plum- 
bers and newsboys. I meant that 
they were not representative of 
the advertising business. I sup- 
ported them, in a casual way, 
more because I felt it was the best 
policy rather than because I be- 
lieved in them. I thought I had a 
great joke as I told this story 
about plumber Sullivan from 
Davenport, Iowa. 

In the meantime a great light 
has come over me. I am not tell- 
ing you this deduction as a testi- 
monial to the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the: World, but in 
order to show you a most interest- 
ing situation, from our own selfish 
viewpoints. Will you permit me, 
now, to ask Plumber Sullivan and 
Mrs, Sullivan to stand aside while 
I tell you a few incidents that 
have come up in my own business? 


HIS BUSINESS IS “DIFFERENT” 


Only last week a sales manager 
taiked to me at a conference. 
This man was selling automobile 
accessory products. Said he to 
me: “You don’t understand the 
kind of customers that I have to 
deal with. All of my customers 
are mechanics. They know noth- 
ing, and care less, about advertis- 
ing. It’s impossible to interest or 
mold those men by any advertis- 
ing.” 

A certain manufacturer of a 
heating product, a man who is a 
customer and a great friend of 
mine who has been wonderfully 
successful, goes through a con- 
versation with me on the follow- 
ing lines about once a year. I ask 
him if we cannot do something to 
secure a better dealer tie-up to 
supplement our advertising in na- 
tional magazines. I talk with him 
about having, in each of the 
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towns and villages of America, at 
least one window in which will be 
displayed some sort of material 
advertising his product. About 
that time he interrupts me and 
tells me that I do not understand 
the plumber, that I couldn’t have 
seen plumbing stores, and then he 
gives me his opinion of the aver- 
age plumber, his window and 
shop. I know as I listen to him 
that he is wrong. Nevertheless 
the same conversation comes up 
each year. 

About twenty-five years ago, in 
New Haven, Connecticut, where I 
was born, I began to notice a cer- 
tain retail hardware dealer who 
was a real advertiser. With the 
exception of one other man, who 
was a fancy retail grocer, there 
were no real retail advertisers in 
that city. This hardware man ran 
four or five inch advertisements 
every day which were master- 
pieces. He was known and talked 
about everywhere. He was a wit, 


and used to tell me that probably 
the reason his advertising used to 
appear so alive was because it 


always appeared in the column 
next to the obituary notices in the 
New Haven Courier. I used to 
wonder if there were many other 
hardware dealers in the United 
States like George Bassett in New 
Haven. I think I can develop that 
today many such men are scat- 
tered through the country. 


MR, SULLIVAN REAPPEARS 


Let us get back again to Mr. 
Sullivan who journeyed from 
Davenport, Iowa, to Boston to 
attend an advertising convention 
fifteen years ago. While I was in 
London at the recent convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World I met and 
saw many men who correspond to 
this Mr. Sullivan of fifteen years 
ago. I met many retail merchants 
who had journeyed from the 
United States to London to at- 
tend an advertising convention. 

Remember, I told you that for 
years I considered this incident a 
great joke. Let me tell you what 
I think now about it. 

In the fifteen years that have 
passed there has been created in 
every village, town and city in 
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the United States an_ intelligent 
appreciation of the force of ad- 
vertising. Thanks to the tremen- 
dous local advertising club moye- 
ment, you can safely say that there 
is hardly a town in» the United 
States or one distributing indys- 
try in any of those towns 
where you will not find at least 
one man in each line of business 
who is alive to advertising. This 
particular man, whether he be a 
plumber, a hardware dealer, a 
heating contractor, an automobile 
supply man or an _ automobile 
agent, belongs to the local adver- 
tising club. 

He reads articles about the use 
of window displays. If he is not 
too old he is probably taking some 
correspondence course in adver- 
tising. He writes his advertising, 
or he appreciates it enough so that 
he has somebody to write it for 
him. He believes in_ branded 
lines. That man (one for each 
industry) exists today in every 
village and town in America, 
thanks to the wonderful work of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. He is there wait- 
ing to be your representative, to 
be the one man at least, in your 
industry, in the town (if there is 
not more than one) to whom you 
can go and from whom you can 
secure an intelligent use of dealer 
tie-up and co-operative advertis- 
ing. 

In my opinion my good friend 
the steam-heating manufacturer 
can find in the trading centres of 
America, and probably in other 
towns that are not embraced a 
trading centres, at least one mer- 
chant who is keen to decorate a 
window, who is keen to use circu- 
lars, who is willing to use matrices 
and who believes. that because a 
product is advertised it must first 
of all be good and that the adver- 
tising will produce business for 
him. Last week in Middletown, 
Conn., I walked a mile and a half 
down Main Street, instead of tak- 
ing a jitney or car. I wanted to 
refresh my memory, having been 
over on the other side for the past 
two months. I wanted to look in 
the shop windows and see what 
the storekeepers in Middletown 
were showing. I stopped in front 
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(ood Advice 
-to Advertisers 


Louis Wiley, Business Manager of the 
New York Times, said in a recent address: 
“In appraising a newspaper as 
an advertising medium, test care- 
fully the confidence which its 

readers have in 1t.” 


The Christian Science Monitor indorses 
and invites this test. Mr. Wiley further said: 


“I advise you to ask—and insist 
upon a definite answer—How 
much advertising do you keep 
out?’” 


We like to answer this question, too. 


— 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Advertising Offices: 
Boston, 107 Falmouth Street Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. 
New York, 270 Madison Avenue Kansas City, 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, 2 Adelphi Terrace San Francisco, 625 Market Street 
Chicago, 1458 McCormick Bldg. Los Angeles, 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1658 Union Trust Bldg. Seattle, 763 Empire Bldg. 
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of every drug store, book store, 
hardware store and _ plumber’s 
store. I can say to you, in all 
fairness, that I found at least one 
or two first-class representative 
showings of each of these indus- 
tries in that town. 

We used to think that book- 
stores were dead ones. I stood in 
front of a bookstore in Middle- 
town and saw a fine set-up of 
Eberhard Faber products. I stood 
in front of one of the chain 
stores, the Economy Grocery 
Company, and I looked in through 
the door to check up. Instead 
of selling products that were 
labeled with a private brand it 
had the standard things, Kellogg 
Corn Flakes, Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuits, Lux, and all the others. 

Any manufacturer who is so 
far behind the times—and one 
doesn’t have to be more than ten 
years behind the times—who be- 
lieves that the retail merchants in 
the United States (or at least 
enough of them to make it worth 
while) do not appreciate the value 
of branded goods, is hopelessly 
handicapped in competition with 
the manufacturer who knows bet- 
ter. 

The manufacturers, who know, 
are taking advantage, through 
their sales department, of the 
“Mr. Sullivan of Davenport,” who 
is to be found in every town. I 
am sure that my friends, the auto- 
mobile accessory manufacturers, 
need find not one single exception 
to the thought that in every vil- 
lage, tewn and city in America is 
at least one man who belongs to 
the local advertising club, believes 
in advertising and to whom, if 
they put the right salesman in 
touch with him, can be sold the 
value of their advertised automo- 
bile accessories. 

There’s a whole regiment, a 
whole battalion, a whole division 
of “Plumber Sullivans” engaged 
in the hardware, the automobile, 
the grocery and all the other in- 
dustries who are traveling hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles to 
listen to the things about adver- 
tising. 

I say, to my shame, that there 
was a time when if I appeared be- 
fore a local advertising club and 
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found that the president or the 
officers were retail merchants, that 
I felt I had wasted my time. | 
was selfish and thought I was 
there only to sell advertising to 
the manufacturer. 

I know now that, because ad- 
vertising has been sold to this 
tremendous number of retail mer- 
chants, my task of selling it to 
manufacturers has been very 
much lessened. I know that the 
chances of campaigns, which 
manufacturers may run in con- 
nection with us, succeeding, are 
much greater than ever before. 


MR. HOYT’S SUGGESTION 


Now I'll just give you a sug- 
gestion. I’ve never made this sug- 
gestion until today. I suggest 
that every manufacturer repre- 
sented here make up his mind 
that, through his sales depart- 
ment, he is going to find the one 
best bet in the way of an adver- 
tising club member for his par- 
ticular industry in every worth- 
while village, town and city in 
America, and that he is going to 
make that advertising club man a 
booster for his products. Just 
picture this: 663 trading centres 
and 663 advertising club mem- 
bers rooting for your product! 

Many products are not sold by 
exclusives. I thoroughly under- 
stand that any number of prod- 
ucts have to be sold through a 
number of dealers in a town. | 
wish to make the point, however, 
that there is at least one if not 
more in every town who can be 
made to appreciate the value of 
advertising a first-class product. 

Do not be fooled. Don't let 
anyone—either salesman or sales 
manager—tell you that today the 
retailer doesn’t appreciate adver- 
tising or that the only thing he 
appreciates is the sales ability ofa 
salesman, or a price. He does ap- 
preciate good advertising. He is 
not fooled by camouflage adver- 
tising. He is not fooled by ad- 
vertising of a poor product. 

I travel up and down the land, 
and in every town I go I see 
a window with some packages of 
one of our customers. I truly be- 
lieve that one of the reasons why 
their salesmen are able to secure 
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Remarkable 
ROTOGRAVURE RECORD 


The New York Times—pioneer and leader 
in this field—in 1924 printed 941,322 agate 
lines, a greater volume of rotogravure ad- 
vertising than any newspaper in the world 
has ever published in a year. 


Increasing in Popularity 


The popularity of the Rotogravure-Picture 
Section of The New York Times as an adver- 
tising medium has steadily increased in the 
ten years since The Times published the first 
section by this process in the United States. 
The Times declines all false or misleading 
announcements. 


The Rotogravure-Picture Section of The 
New York Times covers the picture news and 
interests of the world on a scale and with an 
enterprise equalled by no other newspaper. 


600,000 Circulation 


The circulation of the Sunday edition of 
The New York Times is 600,000 copies, of 
which 400,000 are sold in the metropolitan 
district and within 150 miles of New York— 
the greatest concentration of buying power 
reached by any newspaper in this richest area 
in the world. 
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Manufacturers Doing Busines; 
on McCall Street 


Here is a wealth of evidence that 
McCall’s Magazine is a sound 


investment in Public Opinion 


HESE firms sell millions of dollars worth of ad- 
vertised products to the people who live on 
McCall Street. 

They have learned, from actual experience as ad- 
vertisers in McCall’s Magazine, not only the great 
size, homogeneity and purchasing power of the 
McCall Street market, but the extraordinary degree 
of public acceptance which McCall’s enjoys. The 
population of McCall Street is nearly 10,000,000— 
more than 2,000,000 happy, prosperous homes. 

These advertisers, and hundreds of others, are 
creating a highly favorable public opinion for their 
goods in this great, nation-wide market. 

They are securing, at one and the same time, a 
powerful consumer demand; a trade acceptance with the 
wholesaler, the jobber, the retailer everywhere; 
through the established prestige of McCall’s. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 250 West 37th St., N. Y. City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


A partial list of Advertisers in McCall’s Magazine 


CLOTHING Soaete Raine Sot Bottle Co., Inc. 
n Chemica 
Brown ‘Burrell > The Norwich Rona Co. 
The E. Waist Co. Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey 
The Seats Bros. & Co, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. FOODS 
The H. & W. Co. American Cranberry Exchange 
Ipswich Mills American Kitchen Products Co. 
Julius Kayser & Co. Assn. of Hawaiian Pineappie Canners 
l. B. Kleinert Rubber Co, Beechnut Packing Co 
The Munsingwear Corp. The Best Foods, Inc. 
The NuBone Corset Co. The Borden Co, 
Oppenheim, Obendorf & Co, Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange 
Thomas G. Plant Co. Calif. Packing Corp. 
Rollins Hosiery Mills Calif. Peach and Fig Growers Ass'n. 
Royal Worcester Corset Co. Calif. Prune & Apricot Growers Ass'n. 
Rubens & Marble, Inc. Calif. Walnut Growers Ass'n. 
Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co. Campbell Soup Co 
United States Rubber Co, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
H. E. Verran Co., Inc. J. & J. Colman, Ltd. 
Vitex Elastic Corn Products Refining Co, 
The Warner Bros. Co. Cream of Wheat Co. 
The Warren Featherbone Co. ew ea Corp. 
, e Fleischmann Co, 
ae SUNDRIES The R. T. French Co., Ine. 
Bauer & Blac’! Florida Citrus Exchange 
The Faultless ‘pubber Co. Charles Gulden, Inc, 


MCCALL'S 
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H J. Heinz Co, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
The Jell-O Co., Ine. 

Knox Gelatine Co. 
iL. Kraft & Bros. Co. 
Kitchen Bouquet, Inc, 
Thos. J. Lipton, Inc, 
Mellins Food Co. 
Merrell Soule Co, 
Morton Salt Co, 
National Biscuit Co. 
Nestle’s Food _ 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Postum Cereal Co., =. 
Price Flavoring Extra 
The Procter & Gamble. | a 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Swift & Co. 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 
George Washington Coffee Refining Co. 
The Wheatena Co. 


FURNISHINGS, DECORATIONS 
AND BUILDING 


The Aeroshade Co, 
Alabastine Co, 
The Aladdin Co. 
American Stove Co, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Boston Varnish Co. 
The Congoleum Co., Inc. 
Corning Glass Works 
Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Englander Spring 
The Globe Wernicke Co. 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Heywood Wakefield Co. 
— Mfg. Co. 

C. Johnson & Son 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. 
Lighting Educational Committee 
louisville Varnish Co. 
McCormick & Co. 
Nairn Linoleum Co. 
Nonik Glassware Corp. 
O’Cedar Corp. 
Olson Rug Co. 
Russia Cement Co. 
The Simmons Co, 
The Standard Textile Products Co, 
Valentine & Co. 
A. A. Vantine & Co. 
Wall Paper Mfrs. Assn. 
M. J. Whittall Associates 


HOUSEHOLD ae aga 


The Alcazar Range & Heater 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil “co. 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 
American Stove Co. 

Barton Mfg. Co. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

The Bon Ami Co, 

William Campbell Co. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Fels & Co, 

General Electric Co, 

Gibson Refrigerator Co. 

Gilpin, Langdon & Co. 

The Gold Dust Corp. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
The Hoover Co. 

The Huenfeld Co, 
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The Hygienic Products Co. 
Co. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. 
National Carbon ,Co., Inc. 
National En & 8t i 
Oneida Community Co., Ltd. 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Savage Arms rp. 

White Mountain Freezer Co. 
The Zonite Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 

— Crane & Pike Co. 
ngersoll Watch Co., Inc. 

jo ae Be Lite Tavurence Co. 

L. E, Waterman Co. 

Whiting & Davis Co. 

Woman’s Institute 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Brambach Piano Co. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 
Premier Grand Piano Corp. 
Starck Piano Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Wing & Son 
TEXTILES AND NOTIONS 


Amory Browne & Co. 

Barton Bias a Fabric Co., Inc. 
Belding Bros. 

Fred Matterfield & Co., Inc. 
Carpenter-Morton Co. 

Consolidated Textile Corp. 

i? Corticelli Silk Co. 

B. & B. W. Fleischer, Inc. 
Team Lees & Sons Co. 
Maline Mills 
North American Dye Corp. 
Pacific Mills 

. Reis & Bros., Inc. 
Pa Scranton Lace Co. 

he Spool a Co. 
Sane Mil 
Wells & Richardson Co. 

TOILET ARTICLES 
American Hard Rubber Co. 
The American Products Co. 
Armand Co. 

A. Bourjois & Co. 

Bristol Myers Co. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Cellucotton Products Co. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Colgate & Co. 

Cuticura Laboratories 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
Forhan Co. 

og Frostilla Co. 

8. nds Co. 

Pred F. Ingram Co. 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
The Mennen Co. 
Nestle Lanoil Co., Ltd. 
Northam Warren Corp. 
The Palmolive Co. 

The Pepsodent Co: 
Pompeian Laboratories 
Pond’s Extract Co. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Resinol Chemical Co. 


Co., Ine. 





. Vivaudou, “Ine, 


This list contains less than half the advertisers who use 
McCall’s Magazine. Space forbids a complete listing. 
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this display, why the advertising 
is of interest to the retailer, is be- 
cause of the great movement to 
which I refer. 

The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World started sow- 
ing the seed for you many years 
ago. In over 1,000 different com- 
munity centres the harvest is 
ready for you. Are you ready? 


Pure Silk Hosiery Will Appeal 


to Supreme Court 
Pure Sitx Hosiery Mutts, Inc. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 8, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Because of the detailed manner in 
which you presented the decision* of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for this 
district in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission versus ourselves, we feel 
that the full import of this decision, 
which affects 90 per cent of all hosiery 
mills, as well as a large percentage of 
all other manufacturing establishments. 
should be brought to the attention of 
your readers. 

You will observe from the text of the 
decision that this court restrains us 
from the use of the word ‘‘Mills” ‘‘un- 
less and until the respondent actually 
owns and operates, or directly and ab- 
solutely controls a factory or mill where- 
in is made any and ail hosiery by it 
sold or offered for sale,” etc. 

In order to understand this situation 
fully, a brief statement of our attitude 
in the matter is necessary. On the com- 
plaint of a competitor, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a cease and desist 
order against us two years ago, at which 
time we were substantial but minority 
stockholders in a well known Southern 
mill. Subsequently, and before the 
hearing the decision of which you pub- 
lished, full control of our own factory 
was secured. At the instance of W. H. 
Fuller, chief counsel for the Commis- 
sion, however, the case was tried on the 
basis of facts existing at the time of 
complaint, a procedure to which we were 
agreeable in that we felt certain of our 
ability then to comply with any reason- 
able interpretation of mill ownership. 

By reason of the verbiage of that de- 
cision, however, the phrase “any and 
all” above italicized being the point of 
issue, neither ourselves nor 90 per cent 
of the other mills in the country can 
comply, and we are accordingly taking 
the matter to the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication, a move in which the 
most important factors of the industry 
will be co-operating with us. 

The situation, analyzed from the 
manufacturer’s viewpoint, is this: Mills 
selling to the jobbing trade are under 
the necessity of taking orders represent- 
ing about 25 per cent more merchan- 
dise each season than they can produce, 
in order to allow for cancellations. In 


*Given in “Unlawful for a Jobber to 
Pose as a Manufacturer” in PRINTERS’ 
Inx of December 25, 1924, beginning on 
page 
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the event of those cancellations heing Jess 
than 25 per cent, such mills must byy 
hosiery from other plants to fulfill their 
contracts. Yet, according to this de. 
cision, they could not do that and stil] 
represent themselves as manufacturers, 
even though their investment in land 
buildings and machinery amounted t 
millions of dollars. 

Furthermore, most mills carry in their 
lines items which they do not many. 
facture in their own factories, this be. 
ing particularly true of children’s hos. 
iery. In order to get proper attention 
from buyers, a full line is essential, and 
children’s hosiery can purchased in 
quantity from mills specializing in its 
making, cheaper and of better quality 
than it could be made by a plant equip. 
ped primarily for the manufacture of 
men’s and women’s silk hose. Yet such 
a concern, regardless of the extent of 
its manufacturing operations and assets, 
is restrained by this order from stating, 
even, that it owns its factory. We are 
among the victims of this aspect of the 
decision. 

In view of the foregoing, two courses 
of action were open to us: To comply 
with the ruling and then file complaints 
against all other mills to force similar 
compliance; or to appeal the decision 
to the Supreme Court on our own ini- 
tiative, in the expectation that the other 
manufacturers affected would co-operate 
with us. The latter course has been 
decided upon. 

The publication of the decision’s text 
in Printers’ INK, consequently, puts 
an untrue and very derogatory light on 
our affairs and we should appreciate 
your rectifying this by giving this letter 
the same prominence in a_ subsequent 
issue of Printers’ INK as was given 
your original article. 

Pure Sitx Hosrery Mitts, Ivc 
Henry F. Baker, 
Secy. and General Sales Mor. 


McGraw-Hill Adds to 
Councilors’ Staff 


Louis F. Stoll, for the last eight 
years manager of the Philadelphia of 
fice of the Class Journal (ompany, 
has joined the McGraw-Hill Company 
Inc., New York, as a member of its 
councilors’ staff. 


W. A. Tuttle Joins 
Lyddon & Hanford 


Walter A. Tuttle, formerly with the 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., and 
more recently with the Dry Goods 
Economist, has joined the New York 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Com 
pany, advertising agency. 


H. M. Malone Dead 


Harry Mark Malone, publisher a 


Yonkers, - . Sunday Rec 
formerly city editor of the 
Herald died recently at Yonkers. 
was thirty-eight years of age. 


Yonkers 
He 
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RGUE aswewill for 

democracy, there 1s 

y an aristocracy in the 
United States. 


Perhaps an aristocracy of in- 


telleét. Perhaps an aristoc- 
racy of family. Certainly it 1s 
an aristocracy of leadership. 


And, in terms of markets, it 
is an aristocracy of Buying 
Power. Do you know that 
nearly 90% of the total in- 





come tax of the United States 
paid last year was paid by 
594,211 families? Do you 
know that of the 26,015,190 
families in the country 22,- 
100,966 had incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year? 


Do you know that less than 
one million of the hundred- 
and-ten-and-more in this 
country determine the suc- 
cess or failure of every ad- 
vertised product? Sell your 
produét to the leaders. The 


masses will follow. 





On this basis a score of new 
products have been estab- 
lished | at nominal selling 


cost| in the past two years — 


through 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO « SANTA BARBARA 





Effective Dealer Helps for Retailers 
Abroad 


Here Are the Ways to Insure Effectiveness 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 
T is a serious mistake, as many 
advertisers have discovered, to 
include with export shipments of 
goods dealer helps designed for 
the United States and Canadian 
trade. Frequently, too, money and 
business are lost through ship- 
ping abroad window and store dis- 
play materials, booklets, catalogues 
and other items that are merely 
translated duplicates of things of 
the kind success- 


spicuously successful in the dis- 
tribution of helps in practically all 
foreign countries. They have 
found a way to interest their for- 
eign retailers in everything they 
provide in the way of window and 
store displays, newspaper elec- 
trotypes, printed material and 
everything of the kind. The suc- 
cess of their methods strongly in- 
dicates that the retailer abroad is 
only a few steps. behind the Amer- 
ican dealer in the use of such ma- 
terials when they 
are to his liking 





fully used in this 


country. 
Although the 
great majority 
of American ad- 
vertisers appear 
to be convinced 
that dealer helps 
that are success- 
ful in this coun- 


try should be 
just as effective 


other 
country, when 
Proper and 
necessary trans- 
lations are made, 
their attempts to 
carry the theory 
into practice 


in any 


A few don’ts on dealer 
helps for foreign retailers: 

(1) Don’t send orange 
colored helps to, the South 
of Ireland. 

(2) Don’t think that all 
the world likes the Ameri- 
can “pretty girl.” 

(3) Don’t confine your 
pictures to the “slim” type 
of girl—Spain, for instance, 
likes them plump. 

(4) Don’t go in 
scare copy. 

(5) Don’t think the for- 
eign retailer has the same 
window space as the Ameri- 
can retailer. 


for 





and when they 
meet the peculiar 
requirements of 
his trade. 
Perhaps im- 
proper transla- 
tion is the most 
frequent and 
serious mistake 
in the creation 
of helps for ex- 
port. It was the 
phase immedi- 
ately discussed 
by Richard F. 
O'Toole, chief 
of the Latin- 
American Divi- 
sion of the Bur- 








usually fail. Be-. 
cause this view 
has met with so many disappoint- 
ments, the opinion is now rather 
widespread that foreign dealers, 
outside of England and one or 
two other countries, do not want 
and cannot be educated to display 
or distribute any of the aids to 
retail distribution that American 
manufacturers are willing to fur- 
nish, As a result, comparatively 
few of our exporting manufac- 
turers are including dealer helps 
, With their shipments abroad, and 
an investigation of the subject un- 
mistakably shows that they are 
overlooking a profitable trade- 
building opportunity. 

_ It was found that several Amer- 
ican advertisers have been con- 


eau of Foréign 
and Domestic 
Commerce, when the subject was 
recently mentioned to him, and he 
spoke from the viewpoint of the 
foreign dealer, after an active ex- 
perience of six years in South 
American and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

“Not a few of.our exporters,” 
he said, “have been at first elated 
at a sudden demand for their 
booklets or folders, intended for 
dealer distribution in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, only to find later 
that the popularity of their ma- 
terial was due entirely to some 
ridiculous statement it contained, 
owing to improper translation. 

“It is not sufficient to get up a 
phrase for a cut-out or poster, or 
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the text for a booklet or folder, in 
English, and then send it out to 
an alleged translator to get the 
matter ready for the printer. That 
method is hedged about with pit- 
falls. In every instance, the work 
of translating should be done, or 
very carefully corrected and edited, 
by someone who not only knows 
the language thoroughly, but is 
also familiar with the idioms and 
the social and business customs of 
the country to which the material 
is to be sent. 

“Tt should be remembered,” Mr. 
O’Toole continued, “that, as a 
rule, the retail stores throughout 
Latin-America, for example, are 
smaller than in this country, and 


that their display windows are © 


rather small when they are not en- 
tirely lacking. Hence, cut-outs, 
posters and display material should 
be designed so that it may be used 
either in the window or within the 
store. Considering these limita- 


tions, and given material that is 
correctly translated and attractively 
designed, I believe that the intelli- 
gent retailers throughout Latin- 


America are, as a rule, glad to 
get suitable dealer helps. As evi- 
dence to uphold this opinion, I 
have seen dealers in South Amer- 
ica block out wording on cut-outs 
that they thought unsuitable and 
substitute advertising which ap- 
plied to some popular article or 
line in their stocks. 


THIS WILL PREVENT TROUBLE 


“Another very important thing 
to remember is the question of 
expense. Frequently, it happens 
that an American advertiser will 
ship a quantity of dealer helps 
without any understanding with 
his foreign customers as to ab- 
sorption of such expenses as 
transportation and duties on the 
advertising material. This causes 
costly misunderstandings.” 

Concurring in all that Mr. 
O’Toole said on the subject, W. L. 
Hoagland, chief of the Specialties 
Division of the Bureau, em- 
phasized the necessity of design- 
ing all dealer helps to conform to 
local conditions. Before joining 
the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Mr. Hoagland 
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was for many years: the export 
manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, and, in that 
position, used dealer helps in 
practically every country. 

“We must remember,” he said, 
“that dealer helps, as well as all 
other forms of advertising, are 
almost entirely an American de. 
velopment. 

“Many things may be said in 
booklets and other advertising 
mediums in this country that are 
entirely all right, and yet, when 
translated into the language of 
some foreign country, they may 
be considered insulting by the peo- 
ple of the country. Our public 
seems rather to like the command- 
ing, go-getter, do-it-now and di- 
rectly personal style of copy; but 
it is not liked in any other coun- 
try, and in many foreign countries 
it is dangerous to use. Then, in 
every foreign country there are 
certain peculiar customs and preju- 
dices that must be taken into con- 
sideration, if the American adver- 
tiser is to win the co-operation of 
retailers in using and distributing 
dealer helps. 

“Let me explain this by using 
a hypothetical illustration. Sup- 
pose an American advertiser adopts 
a booklet to explain and create a 
demand for his product, and sends 
it to his dealers for distribution 
from their. stores. Let us agree 
that the copy is excellent and en- 


tirely suitable for direct transla- 


tion into any language. The il- 
lustrations are all right. Let us 
say further that the booklet has 
a bright orange cover—a striking 
and attractive color. 

“Now, such a booklet might be 
circulated anywhere with excel- 
lent results, with the exception of 
the South of Ireland. There, I'm 
sure, a booklet with an orange 
cover would be unpopular because 
of a decided and age-long preju- 
dice against the color. With a 
large part of the public, at least, 
the cover would suggest animosi- 
ties and prejudices that would re- 
flect on the goods advertised, and 
that would create a first impression 
entirely unfavorable to a purchase 
of the goods. 

“Similar 


prejudices against 
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colors, phrases, illustrations or 
what not, exist in every country, 
and it is fatal to disregard them. 
We even have a few ourselves. 
For instance, we consider the use 
of our flag in advertising as a 
mark of disrespect, and -we feel 
so keenly on the subject that we 
have passed laws to prohibit the 
practice. Undoubtedly that seems 
rather ridiculous to the people of 
certain foreign countries, just as 
their serious prejudices and con- 
victions of the kind seem non- 
sensical to us. However, when 
we disregard their native customs 
and prejudices we may produce 
an effect similar to the wave of 
resentment that would sweep this 
country if some foreign manu- 
facturer circulated, say, 5,000,000 
booklets. throughout the ‘ United 
States with our flag emblazoned 
on the covers. 


HOW TO ACHIEVE BEST RESULTS 


“So far as I know, there is only 
one plan that will guard the 
American advertiser against all of 
the pitfalls in distributing dealer 
helps abroad. Although the plan 
is simple, comparatively few of 
our exporters are using it; but it 
can be applied to any line of busi- 
ness, it entails little expense, and 
it not only prevents mistakes, but 
also tends to assure the interest 
of retailers. It is this: 

“Before a cut-out, poster or 
display-of any kind is decided upon 
or lithographed, before cuts are 
made or booklets printed, and be- 
fore dealer helps of any character 
are adopted, sketches, samples, 
advertising copy in the language 
of the country and a complete 
description should be sent to a 
distributor of the goods in the 
country in which distribution of 
the material is to be made. And 
it is better to send duplicate 
sketches, dummies and copy to 


several progressive retailers— 
also to a local agent if one is em- 
ployed. 


“The first question the adver- 
tiser should ask these men’ should 
be concerned with the suitability 
of the material for the territory. 
Then the dealers should be re- 
quested to offer suggestions for 
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improvement, for making the 
dealer helps more interesting to 
their trade. They also should be 
questioned as to new ideas in 
dealer helps, and regarding the 
popularity of things of the kind 
they have used. 

“American exporters who have 
not proceeded along this line and 
try the plan will be astonished at 
the results if they carry on their 
correspondence properly. Mis- 
takes that seem trivial here, but 
which loom large abroad, will be 
pointed out for correction; their 
material will be vastly improved 
from the viewpoint of the foreign 
dealers, and will prove a great deal 
more effective. The plan requires 
patience, for it consumes time; 
but it is profitable in every in- 
stance. : 

“Speaking generally, I believe 
that the subject of dealer helps is 
just as important in our export as 
it is in our’ domestic business, and 
most of the foreign countries offer 
excellent fields for development, 
since the intelligent retailers are 
deeply interested in American ad- 
vertising methods. But the adver- 
tiser will find that only a few of 
the stores in the foreign cities ap- 
proximate our own. In England 
and several other countries, it is the 
custom of the medium-price and 
cheap stores to crowd their win- 
dows with as many items of stock 
as possible, with price tckets to 
the fore. There is also the matter 
of window lighting to be consid- 
ered. Because of these and hun- 
dreds of other differences that 
might be mentioned, general rules 
cannot be followed with success.” 

Several other important phases 
of the subjett were brought out 
during an interview with Henry H. 
Morse, when he was chief of the 
Divison of Domestic Commerce. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Morse had 
also served the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as chief 
of the Specialties Division, and 
that he was, for a number of years, 
sales and export manager of the 
Regal Shoe Company. 

He emphasized the necessity of 
creating dealer helps from the 
viewpoint of the foreign dealer 

(Continued on page 137) 
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OCTOBER 


In October, 1924, the paid advertising carried by The 
St. Louis Star exceeded by thousands of dollars the 
advertising carried in any other October in its 


history. 


The St. Louis Star was the only St. Louis daily aft- 


ernoon newspaper to show a gain in Total Paid Ad- 
vertising in November, 1924, as compared with the 


same month in 1923. 


DECEMBER 


Not only did The St. Louis Star exceed by many 
thousands of dollars the advertising carried in any 
other December, but it outgained all other St. Louis 
daily newspapers in volume of Total Paid Advertis- 


r 1924 


For the year 1924 The St. Louis Star showed an 
increase of 103,413 lines in National Advertising 
—an increase greater by 15,384 lines, than that 
shown by any other St. Louis daily afternoon 
newspaper, 


\ 
s 







ts 





National Advertising Representative 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL: AGENCY 
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Export to Holland 


Holland is one of the few countries in Europe which, in consequence 
of the sound financial and commercial policy of their government, has 
not suffered from a depreciation of currency after the great war 
Holland is an excellent market for the American exporter, provided his 
sales efforts are supported by adequate and well placed advertising, 

Through good advertising, in the right publications, a secure footing 
has been established for such American products as, Arrow Collars, 
Buick, Chevrolet, Ford, Goodyear, Hupmobile, Overland, Packard, 
Paris Garters, Pepsodent, Pro-phy-lactic Brushes, Sun-Maid Raisins 
Swift & Co., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Holland’s leading advertising media blanket Holland’s tremendous 
purchasing power. 


Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad 


Population 750,000 
Morning and Evening 


Most influential newspaper in Holland’s largest city, reaching the 
best financial, shipping and industrial classes, as well as the home, 











Rotterdam Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant 
Seguetes SEReee Morning and Evening 


Absolutely dominates Rotterdam and vicinity, with a tremendous 
reader-influence throughout Holland. 





The Hague De Nieuwe Courant 


Population 350,000 = Evening with Sunday Morning Edition 


Het Vaderland 


Daily and Evening 


These two newspapers blanket The Hague and surrounding districts. 


Holland Wereld Kroniek 
ee err Published in Rotterdam 
This illustrated weekly magazine reaches the’ well-to-do people 


throughout Holland and, with the above four daily newspapers, in 
Holland’s largest and most important cities, covers the country. 








For market information and rates, please communicate with 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building Tel. Bryant 6900 ‘New York City 


—— 
— 
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rither than from that of. the 
American advertiser, and pointed 
out that this is a reversal of the 
ysual procedure. . ’ 

“For instance, take the subject 
of the pretty girl,” he continued. 
“In this country we use it to 
feature almost every conceivable 
kind of goods. We use it lavishly 
on cut-outs, posters and display 
ards, in booklets, catalogues and 
folders, to illustrate uses and to 
attract attention. We think that 
our girls are the prettiest in the 
world, and that their portraits 
should be just as attractive in 
every foreign country as in our 
own; but that is not the case. 

“In a foreign country the Amer- 
ian pretty girl type may excite 
criticism, or not be considered 
beautiful at all, and hence not at- 
tract favorable attention. For in- 
stance, the Spanish type of beauty 
is not at all like the American and 
you will notice that the successful 
native Spanish advertiser, when 
he uses the female figure for any 
purpose or illustration, usually 
selects a ballroom type and prac- 
tically never a girl in sport togs. 

“The English type of feminine 
beauty has been proved to be very 
much more effective in English 
advertising than the American. 
If you use a typical American 
girl to illustrate, say the uses 
of a face cream, her portrait does 
not carry conviction, it seems, to 
the general British public. 

“If you have a vacuum cleaner 
to sell in Italy and France, by all 
means use illustrations of Italian 
and French women to show how 
the thing works; in Japan, show 
the product in the hands of 
Japanese women, and so on. Many 
dealer helps have failed, and many 
thousands of dollars have been lost 
in advertising American goods 
abroad, because this rule has been 
disregarded. And it should be re- 
membered that it holds for the 
advertising of all kinds of Amer- 
can goods abroad. 

“This fact was convincingly in- 


dicated by the experience of the - 


American Health Service in 
stamping out typhus in Serbia, 
according to a recent report. The 
authorities used posters and a 
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great deal of illustrated literature 
in a mecessary campaign to edu- 
cate the people. At first, Ameri- 
can types were tried—patients, 
nurses and physicians—and the 
results were exceedingly disap- 
pointing. Then all of the material 
was changed, and Serbians were 
used as models for all of the il- 
lustrations. Types were carefully 
chosen, and when they were used 
they delivered the message and the 
failure ahead of the campaign was 
changed into a gratifying success. . 

“American manufacturers have 
had similar experiences in mer- 
chandising their products abroad. 
For most illustrative purposes the 
human types of the various for- 
eign countries are best to use in 
showing methods of use and to 
attract attention. When they can- 
not be used for some reason, it is 
best to illustrate buildings and 
places of great historic or national 
interest as a tie-up with popular 
favor to attract attention. 

“For this purpose, in my experi- 
ence, we have used with good ef- 
fect the Kremlin at Moscow, for 
material circulated in Russia; the 
Eiffel Tower for France; Saint 
Peter’s at Rome, for a_ booklet 
cover illustration in Italy; and the 
Thames Embankment for dealer 
helps.in England. Illustrations of 
the kind are always popular in 
foreign countries and seldom fail 
to command attention. 


SCARE COPY NOT ADVISABLE 


“Another factor that should be 
considered in creating dealer helps 
for export is the common emo- 
tional -reaction of the various na- 
tionalities. -_In this country, a 
number of campaigns of scare ad- 
vertising have been successful, and 


‘some of our advertisers have 


found it to their selling advantage 
to depict unpleasant situations and 
emotions; but I believe it is rather 
dangerous to use the method in 
most foreign countries. The Latin 
populations, especially, are sensi- 
tive regarding such things, and 
I am convinced that it is always 
best to appeal to them with happy 
illustrations. 

“As an example, the last time I 
was in France the advertisement 
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that I heard most talked about was 
a simple card calling attention to 
the advantages of a rubber heel 
of French manufacture. I saw it 
displayed many times in the cars, 
show windows and shops. It il- 
lustrated an African chief with 
very little on but his feathers, and 
while the rubber pads were being 
nailed on his naked heels his face 
wore a broad expression of the 
keenest delight and satisfaction. 
“This illustration appealed par- 


. ticularly to the French people. Its 


paradoxical quality amused and 
convinced them, evidently, and to 
judge from their comment regard- 
ing it I am sure that it sold many 
times the number of rubber heels 
that any appeal depicting weari- 
ness or some other unpleasant 
emotion would have sold. 

“It is well, too, in planning 
dealer helps, to remember that 
while the appeals of late improve- 
ments and new designs are popular 
in our country they do not appeal 
strongly abroad, as a rule. It is 
very common to find an English- 
man, Frenchman or Italian living 
in the house where his great- 
grandfather lived. Most foreign 
people revere old things; they 
grow attached to their homes and 
everything they use, and generally 
they are more attracted by an ap- 
peal that indicates sturdiness and 
long wear than by any other. 

“To sum up the subject, I be- 
lieve that the American advertiser 
can always assure interest in and 
distribution for his exported dealer 
helps if he will, in their creation, 
take into careful consideration the 
psychology of the foreign buyer.” 


Experimenter Publications 
Appoint L. F. Barry 


Lyman F. Barry has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Ex- 
perimenter Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of Radio News, Science 
& Invention, The Experimenter, and 
Motor Camper & Tourist. 





Advanced by Chattanooga 
“News” 


William H. Blinn has been appointed 
business manager and Frank H. Hitz, 
advertising manager, of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., News. Both have been members 
of the advertising staff for several years. 
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Philadelphia Industrial 
Advertisers Organize 


An organization known as the Easter 
Industrial Advertisers was formed at ; 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia, last week. The membership 
ig composed of industrial advertising ¢. 
ecutives of Philadelphia and vicinity, The 
organization is a branch of the Nation 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association, 

After adoption of a constitution an 
by-laws, officers were elected for th 
year 1925. These officers are: President, 
W. S. Hays, of the National Slate As. 
sociation, Philadelphia; vice-president, 

. S. Greenfelder, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; secretary, 
D. J. Benoliel, International Chemicaj 
Company, Philadelphia, and _ treasurer, 
L. R. Barnard, Leeds & Northrup Com. 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The directors elected are: W. A. Aus. 
tin, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil. 
adeIphia; A. D. Black, Black & Decker 
Company, Towson, Md., J. D. Capron, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Feu. 
dry Company, Burlington, N. J.; F. 
Dunlap, Diamond State Fibre Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa.; A. Elvidge, Martin. 
Parry Corporation, York, Pa.; A. F. 
Hartranft, Reading [Iron Company, 
Reading, Pa.; J. Rhoads, J. E. Rhoads, 
& Sons, Philadelphia; R. J. Wood, Auto- 
car Company, Ardmore, Pa., and S. H. 
Yorks, Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Following the meeting N. S. Green- 
felder, advertising manager of the Her- 
cules Powder Company, spoke on “What 
Are the Functions of an _ Advertis- 
ing -Manager?” A discussion fqlowed. 
G. S. Savin, advertising manager of the 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Company, read a paper on “What 
Believe the Functions of an Advertis- 
ing Manager Are.” The next monthly 
meeting will be held on February 11. 
Informal weekly luncheons are also 
planned. 





San Francisco Office for 
Benjamin & Kentnor 


The Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
publishers’ representative, has opened an 
office at San Francisco. Judson H. Car- 
ter is manager. He was formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Everett, Wash. 
Herald. 


Cc: R. Teaboldt with Flint 
Motor 


C. R. Teaboldt, recently Eastern mar- 
ager of the Dort Motor Car Company, 
Flint, Mich., has been appointed manager 
of wholesale sales of the Flint Motor 
Car Company of New York, Inc., with 
headquarters at Long Island City, N. Y 


Buys Alton, IIl., “Times” 


The Alton, Ill, Evening Telegraph 
has purchased the Alton Times. The 
latter paper, established in 1909, has 
been discontinued. 
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In the Kansas farm field there is only one 
farm paper. For the year 1924, Kansas 
Farmer led all media sold to cover the 
Kansas farm market. It was: 

1st in Total Advertising. 

1st in Commercial Advertising. 

1st in Kansas Advertising. 


1st in Kansas Circulation. 


The total value of farm products for 
1924 in Kansas was more than 
$501,000,000, an increase of more than 
$116,900,000 over the previous year. 
Kansas Farmer puts you “first” in this 
great market. 


KANSAS FARMER 


AND MAIL AND BREEZE 


Arthur Capper Topeka Marco Morrow 
Publisher Kansas Asst. Pub. * 
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Dr. Starch 
to Direct Agencies’ Mar- 
keting Survey 


HE American Association of 
Advertising Agencies has ap- 
pointed Dr. Daniel Starch, associ- 
ate professor of marketing at the 
Harvard Business School, to di- 
rect its newly formed department 
of organized research. Under his 
direction, the association will pro- 
ceed with the program of market- 
ing research to which it definitely 
committed itself at its annual 
meeting in Chicago last October. 
An outline of what the associa- 
tion plans to accomplish was given 
in Printers’ INK of October 23, 
1924. The plan was first. an- 
nounced in the issue of July 17, 
1924. 

At the time the association de- 
cided to undertake this work, 
Stanley Resor, retiring president, 
under whose administration ‘this 
investigation was given impetus, 
‘said to Printers’ INK: 


No one agency can afford to make a 
comprehensive examination of the prob- 
lems in which advertiser and agency 
alike are interested. No one agency can 
equip itself to find out how buying power 
is distributed and to reach this buying 
power economically. It is a matter for 
co-operation. The association will prob- 
ably confine its work to problems in 
which every advertising man has an in- 
terest. We will not, for example, take 
up the problem of a given commodity or 
of a narrow market since that would be 
of special interest to a few rather than 
of general interest. We hope to borrow 
from the methods of science and to de- 
velop unrealized facts and to weigh un- 
realized facts in such a way that the 
whole problem of better distribution will 
be nearer solution. 


Herbert S. Gardner, president 
of the association, when asked by 
Printers’ INK to comment on the 
appointment of Dr. Starch and 
the progress of the plan, said: 
“The association is taking this 
step as the beginning of a plan to 
put advertising on a thoroughly 
scientific basis. The ultimate ob- 
ject is, of course, to develop the 
exact factors with which adver- 
tisers have to deal and is aiming 
towards lowering of the cost of 
distribution. This work is just 
beginning, it is very comprehen- 
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sive in its program and will in time 
fill quite a wide range of actiyj. 
ties. It is not, however, contem. 
plated that this research will take 
up anything in the nature of indi. 
vidual manufacturer’s research or 
problems. We will deal with re. 
search which will be of value to 
the whole work of advertising.” 

Dr. Starch will undertake this 
work immediately. He will, hoy. 
ever, continue as a member of the 
faculty of the Harvard Busines 
School until the close of the 
college year when he will devote 
his entire attention to his new 
task. Before becoming associated 
with Harvard he taught at the 
University of Iowa and the Uni- 
versity of. Wisconsin. He is the 
author of “Advertising, Its Prin- 
ciples, Practice and Technique” 
and “Principles of Advertising.” 

In outlining the immediate prob- 
lems which will be taken up by the 
new department, Dr. Starch says, 
“There are numerous problems in 
the field of marketing that are 
common to practically all adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. It 
will be the purpose of this new re- 
search department to undertake a 
thorough study of these common 
problems. Among them are the 
purchasing power of various 
classes of people, the mediums 
through which they can bh 
reached, the classes and types of 
readers of publications and the 
avenues of retail distribution in re- 
lation to centres of distribution 
and to magazine and newspaper 
circulation. 

“Another important function of 
the new research department will 
be to aid large city newspapers in 
making surveys of their trade 
areas. The work now being done 
along these lines has brought out 
information of great importance 
to manufacturers of locally adver- 
tised merchandise.” 


Belmont Stores Advance 
W. C. Cushman 


William Cruger Cushman has beet 
appointed vice-president and_a_ directot 
of the Belmont Stores Corporation, 
New York. He succeeds H. H. 
Sprague, who resigned recently to tt 
jon the Harris Emery Company, Des 

oines, Ia. 
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Planning 
Spring 
Purchases 


N New England farm- 
ing operations are di- 
versified with dairy, poul- 
try, fruit and truck as 
leading cash crops. Thou- 
sands of dollars are ex- 
pended each spring for 
needed materials and sup- 
plies. 

Seventy-five thousand 
energetic, progressive 
farmers and their families 
are now “window shop- 


ping” and NEW ENGLAND 


HOMESTEAD is their 


Street.” This planning and “shop- 


ping” will culminate in 
sales in early spring. 
For twenty years the 
GARDEN ANNUAL of 
the Homestead has been 
issued to reach New 
England farmers at a 
time when they are ac- 
tually ready to buy. 
Advertisers have  re- 
peatedly testified to the 
sterling qualities of 


NEW ENGLAND HOME- 
STEAD, and particularly the 
GARDEN ANNUAL number, as 


Warren A. Priest, Advert 


New England 
Farmers Now 


“Main There 


actual _ tributors 


include the 
21st 
GARDEN 
ANNUAL 
of March 7th 
in your 
schedule 


ising Manager 






a productive advertising medium. 


is a sales opportunity 


here for manufacturers or dis- 


who will plan to secure 
their share of this de- 
sirable New England 
farm trade through a 
regular advertising cam- 
paign, including adequate 
space in the 2ist GAR- 
DEN ANNUAL number 
of March 7th. 

For timeliness, for ex- 
ceptional long life, for 
remarkable reader-inter- 


est, and for quick and profitable 
results, the GARDEN ANNUAL 
number is unequaled. 





Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


New York Chicago St. Louis" Minneapolis 
342 Madison Ave. 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bldg. ey ig 


A. H. Billingslea J. C. Billingslea 


A. D. McKinney 


San Francisco 
Bl | Farrell St. 


> ng yd B. Chappell 
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RADIO 


Broadcasting and Its 
Value to Advertisers 


By 
The William H. Rankin Company 


© 


Here are some illuminating facts on radio broadcasting as a 


means to build good will. 


* 


They are of extreme interest to every national advertiser and 


manufacturer. 


They illustrate convincingly the tremendous opportunities for 
an advertiser to establish friendly and intimate relations with mil- 
lions of people in the homes of America. 


After two years given to 
testing the commercial value of 
radio broadcasting, this com- 
pany induced one of our 
clients, the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, to utilize an 
opportunity we saw to reach 
the radio home. We _ had 
pioneered this fertile field—had 
spent our own money to de- 
termine its productiveness—had 
tested it thoroughly — and we 
were convinced that National 
advertisers could use Radio 
Broadcasting to help increase 
the value of every dollar spent 
in Advertising. 

The net result was the crea- 
tion of the Goodrich Silver- 


town Orchestra. The name 
Silvertown signifies the leader 
of the Goodrich tire line and 
is known to millions. The 
orchestra was scheduled to play 
every Tuesday from 10:00 
P.M. to 11:00 P.M. at Sta 
tion WEAF New York, and 
Stations WEEI Boston, WF! 
Philadelphia, WGR_ Buffalo, 
WCAE Pittsburgh, and 
WJAR Providence. These sta- 
tions serve from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 homes, and at a cost 
of a fraction of a cent per 
home. 

Five weeks after the first 
Silvertown concert we received 
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‘The William H. Rankin 
Company :— : 

When you first brought this 
form of advertising to our 
attention there was some ques- 
tion in our minds concerning 
its pulling power and effec- 
tiveness. 

There is no longer any ques- 
tion in our mind about its 
advertising value. The results 
are too visible to be ignored. 
We have received thousands 
of comments through the mail 
indicating the tremendous pub- 
lic interest we have aroused. 
I am glad our advertising 
agency had the vision and 
foresight to bring radio pub- 
licity to us.” 


as a 


r and 


this letter from Mr. L. A. 
McQueen, Advertising Direc- 
tor of the Goodrich Company. 
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The Goodrich experience is 
one of many that we can cite to 
illustrate the commercial im- 
portance of Radio Broadcast- 
ing. And the orchestra is only 
one of many forms of getting 
a highly interesting and effec- 
tive message to the radio home. 
We know and can devise the 
successful means to help the 
public relations of any adver- 
tiser. 

Because of our thorough 
knowledge of Radio Broadcast- 
ing, and of the Radio in mil- 
lions of homes, we are in a po- 
sition to give unusual and ex- 
clusive service to the manu- 
facturer of Radios, Loud Speak- 
ers, Batteries, and other parts. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


To those advertisers who would like to know what can be 
done for them specifically, our advice and suggestions are avail- 
able. We have pioneered the field. We know what is success- 
The benefits of our experience await you 
Simply write us. 


Address our nearest office. 


"| RANKIN 
: COMPAN Advertising 


180 North Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON 


TORONTO 


ceived fp NOTE: After February 1st, our New York Division will be established 





in new and enlarged quarters at 342 Madison Avenue. 
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DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


Business Paper 


for the Plumbing and Heating Industry 


Most of the 
leaders in the 
manufacture of 
Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies 
are also 
advertisers in 
Domestic 
Engineering. 

Is this just 

a coincidencer 

















cr a The Plumbing pas parr EEE 
1900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


et Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Papers, Inc. 
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Salesmen Who Are Big-Man Shy 


When Emergencies Arise, a Salesman Should Be Qualified to Step 
into the Arena of Weighty Discussions or Conferences 
and Hold His Own 


By W. H. Heath 


WT was popularly understood _by 
i the entire selling organization 
bf a certain wholesale grocery 
ocern, that “Uncle” Jim, owner 
fa string of Southern chain 
jores, put every new salesman 
aling upon him through a “third 
degree” of his own special manu- 
facture. d 

It was a trial by fire which 
onvinced Uncle Jim whether or 
not this particular salesman was 
worthy of the 
whether he was “big enough” to 
ake up Uncle Jimmy’s time at all. 
And here was his method: 
When the new salesman sent 
in his card, Uncle Jim would have 
ve or six members of the firm 
ollect in his office and they would 
mediately enter upon some 
eated discussion of policy. 

The salesman opened the door 
pn a drama staged for his special 
benefit, although he was un- 
conscious of the hoax. Uncle Jim 
enjoyed it. Seemingly, some vital 
ssue was about to reach its 
limax, 

“What do you think?” he would 
ay, sharply, to the salesman, after 
e latter had been present long 
nough to get an “ear-full.” 
Sometimes the embarrassed vic- 
im would cave in and stammer 
imself to the open again, unwill- 
ng to venture an opinion. But 
when the chap came along built 
bf Uncle Jim’s stuff, he would 
lot only answer the call, but, 
ince the way had been paved for 
liscussion, might even “take the 
floor,” airing his views to the 
ullest extent. That type of sales- 
man invariably won Uncle Jim’s 
eart—and business. 

The story brings out an im- 
portant fact connected with sell- 
mg goods, whatever their charac- 
er: namely, the importance of 
peing temperamentally fitted to 
tep into emergencies and to mix 





















responsibility :- 





with executives, regardless of how 
high their station may be. 

“I never want the salesman who 
is afraid to meet big people,” was 
the way one sales manager de- 
scribed the type and the idea, “for 
one never knows when such an 
emergency will arise. More busi- 
ness is to be had, in the long run, 
from contact with high executives 
than frying-size employers. 


OVERCOMING SHYNESS 


“And we have our own method 
of putting our salesmen at ease 
in this regard. Four times a year, 
every member of the sales force 
is made to sit in, when important 
factory conferences are scheduled. 
The president and all the vice- 
presidents are there. It is a big 
man get-together, and the atmos- 
phere is dignified. 

“A young salesman will be asked 
for an opinion. He will have to 
stand up, before those present, 
and enter into the general dis- 


cussion. We don’t want him to 
be big-man shy. It is a serious 
shortcoming. 


“Nine times in ten, a salesman 
will meet a comparatively small 
frog in the puddle when he is 
out. And if he meets too many 
of them over a too extended 
period, he never learns to face 
larger issues than taking a con- 
ventional order. 

“Eventually, Fate corners him. 
He can’t measure up to the sudden 
obligation. I can cite a case which 
interestingly illustrates what I 
have in mind. Our. Mr. K. had 
been with us for nineteen years 
and was a thoroughly honest, de- 
pendable and sincere man. But 
he had one great fault—he was 
bashful in the company of any- 
body off his beaten track of order- 
taking. If the president of our 
concern happened to ask him a 
question, he was as nervous and 
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as self-conscious as a kitten in a 
dog-kennel. 

“An emergency made it necessary 
for us to send Mr. K. to Detroit, 
a territory which was new to him. 
Mind you, his equipment as a 
salesman was above reproach, 
from every other angle. He was 
asked to call on two brothers who 
were thinking of doing business 
with us on a large scale—this was 
his first call and the real occasion 
of his trip. 

“But the brothers, it proved, had 
little to do with the final decision. 
They were no more than figure- 
heads. And when K. appeared on 
the scene, he was immediately 
shunted into an important business 
conference, at which nine men 
were present. Three of them were 
local bankers. Another was the 
‘blind’ president of the house and 
another was a very large share- 
holder. 

“They wanted to know about us 
and how we conducted business. 
They had asked to see our repre- 
sentative when he arrived. And 


following a few preliminary ques- 
tions, poor, shivering, embarrassed 


Mr. K. had the floor all to him- 
self. He told me, later, that he 
had never heard such _ silent 
‘silence’ as on_ that 
His tongue refused to work. He 
had wobbly legs. ‘The sight of 
those corpulent financiers threw 
him off the track completely and 
he made a fiasco of the interview. 
In fact, he made such a miserable 
impression, that we lost out. 

“Tt is unfair to ask a salesman 

to have the ability of a company 
president, or the poise of a member 
of the board of directors, but at 
least he should be able to hold his 
own, if he happens to be thrust 
into. some such situation as the 
one mentioned above. 
» “The relations of one company 
with another are often intimately 
tied up in the impression made by 
the salesman. 

“T recall an instance of a per- 
sonal character and one which was 
responsible for the rules set down 
in this organization. It was dur- 
ing my apprenticeship as a sales- 
man. I had been on the road for 
a little over seven months, when a 
telegram sent me hustling over to 
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a house in Syracuse. Three times, 
previously, 1 had met the gentle. 
man with whom we did business, 
He was purchasing agent and sales 
manager. 

“This man was a stout, good- 
natured, democratic person, reared 
on a farm and ‘easy to get along 
with.’ He made you feel perfectly 
at ease and a real friendship had 
sprung up between us. 

“A large order was to be placed 
for the spring season and there 
were details to discuss. I sat in 
my friend’s office for the better 
part of the morning and the deal 
was almost closed, when the door 
opened and an imposing gentle. 
man stepped in. He was intro- 
duced as the ‘president’ of the 
company. Afterward I found out 
that he was a recent arrival, hav- 
ing been placed in the organization 
to revise some of its methods. A 
— house had attended to 
this. 


IN DEEP WATER 


“The newcomer was perfectly 
groomed and of distinguished 
poise. The moment he began to 
talk, I knew I was over my depth. 
Then came questions, hurled at 
me as if they had been shot from 
a gun. He asked questions about 
our own house which I could not 
answer ; queries as to manufactur- 
ing methods that I did not know. 

“I grew increasingly ill at ease 
and my discomfort could not be 
disguised. As the saying goes, 
‘he made a fool of me.’ I believe 
to this day that I could have 
handled the situation fairly well, 
so far as questions and merchan- 
dise went, but it was the human 
equation that ruffled me. I was 
afraid of that chap. I was not 
accustomed to meeting the folks 
higher up. In perfect frankness, 
I was out-generalled socially, ver- 
bally and in almost every other 
respect. I could only seem to see 
his sharp grey eyes and a pearl 
grey necktie which he wore be- 
comingly. I was a baby in his 
hands—and he soon discovered it 

“Because of the poor showing 
I made, we soon lost the business 
of this house. I was to blame. 
That trouble-hunter could not 
have faith in us, because of his 
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604 Times Bldg., N.Y. City 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Karl Shull, 818 Homer Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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lack of faith in me. I was a 
mumbler, indecisive, awkward and 
rough-shod. 

“Salesmen should most  as- 
suredly have poise, have good 
manners and have full confidence 
in themselves. There is nothing 
about a big executive to make a 
salesman think he himself is the 
smallest frog in the puddle. The 
most efficient men in our organiza- 
tion are those who respect the 
position and the culture and the 
breeding of the high executive, 
but who are nevertheless insistent 
on some common quality which 
makes them not far apart in other 
ways. 

“After that, I went in for 
schooling until I could look a 
president or a bank expert or a 
stockholder square in the eye and 
give him back all he gave me. 
I refused to be awed or frightened 
by pomp. A five thousand dollar 
mahogany desk and a _ private 
secretary were no mountains to 
climb. I became proficient in meet- 
ing and in talking on a common 
plane, with the best of them. It 
is not such a difficult art to acquire 
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and it is very, very precious as 
a selling attribute. 

“T know a salesman—with one 
of our largest competitors—who 
stole a handsome account right 
from under our very noses, whe 
we thought we had it for life— 
through the power of poise. He 
did not ‘throw a fit’? when circum. 
stances pitched him headlong into 
an unusual situation. 

“While making one of his 
regular calls, unsuccessfully, up to 
this moment, he walked into the 
general manager’s office without 
being announced, as was his habit, 
for he had known the manager 
for years, although never succeed- 
ing in prying him loose from us 

“And in that office there hap- 
pened to be five men. Four of 
them were officers of the company 
A problem had come up connected 
with an important contract. They 
were talking it over from ever 
possible angle, and no _ solution 
had been found. 

“This salesman apologized and 
started to beat a retreat, when the 
sales manager told him he could 
remain. Perhaps he might hav: 

















The Complete Newspaper 


With exceptional news resources—The Associated Press, The 
United Press, The City News, the Suburban News and its own 
staff of reporters and correspondents, — The New York 
TELEGRAM-MAIL is a thoroughly complete Newspaper, 
sparkling, attractive, brilliant. 

High class Evening circulation, — 219,488 Net Paid A. B. C. 
statement September 30, 1924,—approximately 98% metropolitan 
distribution. 


The great proportion of the distribution of the New York 


after 12 noon to homeward-bound 


TELEGRAM-MAIL is 


readers. 
The New Vork Telegram 


and EVENING MAIL 
Publication Office, 73 Dey St., New York 


Eastern Representative..DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Western Representative. .......seeeeeees J. E. LUTZ, Tower Building, Chicago, I, 
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--{ Chieftain Bond 


t right 

ie REATING ATMOSPHERE! Color 
circum: will do it. Think of Tuscan, Golden- 
7 Ps rod, Russet,—the very names speak of 
‘, Up to warmth and cheeriness. Then there are 
von Mazarin or Primrose for coolness, Canary for 
sanage daintiness, and Cherry for brilliance. These 
— are but half of the fourteen colors obtainable 
our of in CHIEFTAIN BOND. They are all usable 
conned colors, not only eye arresting but satisfying. 


. They 
1 every 
solution 


There is just the right shade to quicken the 
response to any advertising message. So dis- 








hen tinctive a bond paper would be worth trying 
nt have for its “color appeal” alone, but its moderate 
— price and excellent printing qualities make 
yer ita good buy for any purpose. 
s, The ” 8 
ts own Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test 
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Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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“Why not tell people about your 
wonderful printing plant, your corps 
of artists, and copy and merchandis- 
ing men?” is a question often asked us. 


We have taken those facts for 
granted and believe the advertisers of 


America take them for granted, too. 


Of greater interest to men who 
want more sales is the fact that 
Corday €& Gross enters no continu- 
ing contract when engaging to pro- 
duce sales promotion material. 


The only hold we have on any 
purchaser of our services is the work 
we do; and we make sure to perform 
our part so well that he will -desire 
not to lose us. 


The CORDAY & GROSS 
Company 


CLEVELAND 
and NEW YORK 
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some suggestions to make. Here 
was a real emergency and they 
were looking for advice and for 
ideas. 

“The salesman was as much at 
home there as in any Pullman car 
jamboree. He met the executives 
on a common footing and did 
have suggestions to offer. One 
was accepted and acted upon. It 
was the direct means of his estab- 
lishing a live contact which swung 
the company’s more important 
orders. 

“The quick thinking and re- 
sourceful salesman is never ill at 
ease when suddenly confronted 
by the high-silk-hat thing. 


PROOF THAT POLICY IS CORRECT 


“Some peculiar and interesting 
adventures have befallen our sales- 
men, since we have adopted the 
new policy, all of which goes to 
prove that we are correct in our 
theory. A certain young beginner, 
obsessed by a desire to make good 
along the principles outlined, 
called on a Cincinnati firm with 
which we were unusually eager to 
do business. But previous efforts 
at breaking the ice had proved 
useless. The man with the say 
in the purchasing department was 
‘playing politics’ and would not 
bother with newcomers. The only 
other man in authority was the 
president of the company, a sea- 
soned financier of sixty, who, nev- 
ertheless, retained remarkable 
vigor, discrimination and physical 
ability. It had long been known 
that ‘C. B.”’ was practically the 
first man at a desk in the morn- 
ing. He was a glutton for work. 
He prided himself on that early 
morning appearance, believing that 
it set a good example. His grand- 
father and father had been just 
that way, in the same business, be- 
fore him. 

“This young salesman, with in- 
structions to see the string-pulling 
purchasing agent, reached town at 
five-thirty one morning and, after 
breakfast and because he had not 
changed his watch to conform to 
local time regulations, arrived at 
the plant at the unseasonable hour 
of seven. He thought it was eight 
o'clock. 

“It just so happened that ‘C. B’ 
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‘Punch 


SELLS 
MOTOR CARS 


, ‘HE following appreciation 

of the value of “ PUNCH” 
for the advertising of Motor 
Cars has recently been 
received from a regular ad- 
vertiser in “ PUNCH'S” 
columns: 

“*PUNCH’ is the only paper which 
in my experience I have actually 
known to be carried under an en- 
quirer’s arm when such enquirer 
was calling on an advertiser there- 
in. Recently this has occurred 
many times, the usual remark 
being, ‘I want to see this.. .” 
and being accompanied with an 
indication of the advertisement 
in question.” 


People who buy cars buy lots 
of other good things, and so 
it has become an axiom that 
“PUNCH” is the super- 
salesman of all kinds of high- 
class commodities and service. 


Already all space is sold in 
many issues throughout 1925. 


Advance Booking is 
Always Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ** PUNCH" 
I0, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 
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was at his desk a half-hour earlier 
than was his customary habit. In 
fact, he was the only person ‘on 
deck’ in the big executive build- 
ing. It was after wandering from 
office to office that the salesman 
stumbled upon ‘C. B.’, who re- 
frained from divulging his real 
identity. 

“The salesman explained the 
purpose of his visit, and ‘C. B.’ 
glibly agreed to talk over the 
problem. Yes, indeed, he was the 
right man to see! 

“Whereupon the much younger 
man proceeded to talk business 
volubly for an hour, while the 
president of the company sat in 
polite silence, twiddling his thumbs 
and taking it all in, as if he were 
the lowliest of office employees. 

“Finally the embryo salesman 
remarked: ‘And if you wish, I’ll 
see the folks higher up in the or- 
ganization—your president, if nec- 
essary. I’m not afraid of him.’ 

“‘About what would you say to 
the president if you did meet him 
in a conference?’ questioned ‘C. B.’ 

“The salesman spent ten min- 
utes rehearsing it. And then the 
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amused ‘C. B.’ revealed his iden- 
tity. 

“It’s all right, sir,’ was the 
comeback; ‘T’ll stand by all I said. 
I'll repeat it if you wish. In my 
way, I’m just as necessary to mod- 
ern business as any president of 
any company.’ 

“<“C. B.’ was big enough to ac- 
cept the situation in the leniently 
right spirit. He personally turned 
a handsome order over to this 
dauntless beginner. 

“Salesmen should be taught to 
fear no mere symbol of power, 
no high-hatted authority. Treat 
them with absolute respect, but 
be prepared to hold your own in 
their presence. They have little 
use for you if you do other- 
wise.” 


Join Thos. Lipton, Inc. 


W. W. Shannon, formerly with the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, New 
York, has been appointed general 
manager of Thos. Lipton, Inc. 
Hoboken, N. J., and for the time 
being will have charge of advertising. 
He succeeds Benjamin F. Amos. Joseph 
Saunders, recently with the King 
Food Products Company, has been 


appointed general sales manager. 














made by GRAMMES 


Etched Brass 
Advertising Signs 
Mounted on wooden blocks 
ROM “out where the west begins,” came an in- 
quiry from F. Brody & Sons Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
Mfrs. of Underwear, Dress Shirts and Hosiery. 
Today this well-known establishment is keeping its 
entire line before the public by means of attractive 


Grammes Metal Signs. 


1875 
Our Fiftieth 

Year 

1925 


New York Office 
3412 Woolworth Bldg. 
Telephone 
Whitehall 2657 


& SONS 
Inc. 


Mfrs. Metal Specialties, Name Plates, Display Devices, Advertising Novelties 
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J t Ou t ] A book to make your use 
us e ofthemailmore profitable! 
—how to plan a successful mail campaign 
—how to prepare effective mail literature 
—how to plan and produce good catalogs 
—how to build trade by mail 


—how to test campaigns economically 
—how to make mail sales work successful 


SELLING BY MAIL 


By V. E. PRATT 
President The Pratt & Lindsey Co., Inc., Advertising and Selling Counselors, 
Former Departmental Advertising Manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Organizer 
Drug Topics Syndicate, and Sales Promotion Manager American Druggists’ 
Syndicate 
428 pages, 5 x 8, illustrated, $4.00 net, postpaid 

This new book covers every phase of the art of 
making sales and customers through the mail. It 

gives for every angle of mail-sales work just 
what practice has proved to be profitable, just 
what experience has found worth while. 

The author has drawn on his long experience 

in this work for definite, concrete facts about 

mail-order possibilities, market analysis, cam- 
paign preparations, mailing lists, mail-order ap- 

peals, mail-order copy, layout, illustration, book- 

let and catalog making, sales letters, order 

blanks, follow-up, credit and collection practice 

—every element that enters into the successful 

capture of a mail market. 


Covers every element 


of mail marketing 

One big section of the book contains valuable, 
usable material on mail-order media, showing 
with satisfying completeness just what may be 
expected from some and what from others. 

Another section gives the soundest kind of 
information on specific application of mail-order 
principles—specialized practice to meet the re- 
quirements of specialized ventures—individual 
treatments depending upon the character of the 
business and the extent to which mail sales are 
desired. 

The entire book is fact-packed with good, 
sound, needed mail-order strategy. 


Try it out for 10 days—FREE 


You will find-every one of the thirty-two sec- 
tions filled with definite, usable material which 
can be applied to your own needs. 

You will get from the book hundreds of profit- 
able possibilities—new suggestions—new avenues 
of mail-order technique—new ideas about get- 
ting the most out of mail-sales work. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

Send me for 10 days’ free examination Pratt’s Selling by Mail, $4.00 
net, postpaid. I agree to remit for the book or to return it, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt. 























Government to Sell Prohibition by 
Advertising 


The Sum of $50,000 Has Been Appropriated and Campaign Plans Ar 
Now Being Formulated by the Treasury Department 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

A* OTHER Government organ- 

ization is about to join the 
ranks of national advertisers. The 
appropriation bill for the Treasury 
Department, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, carries an 
item of $50,000 for the purpose of 
advertising prohibition observance. 
The bill has been passed by the 
House and the Senate. 

This advertising appropriation, 
“not to exceed $50,000, for dis- 
semination of information and 
appeal for law observance and law 
enforcement,” is to be used for 
advertising prohibition in any way 
that the Prohibition Commissioner 
considers advisable. As yet no 
plans for the campaign have been 
formulated, although a poster 
campaign has been discussed. 
Commissioner Roy Haynes 
said that the utmost care would be 
given to the study of the subject 
by his office and that, for obvious 
reasons, every dollar spent would 
be placed with the sole idea of 
securing the greatest possible re- 
sults. 

“While for a long time,” he 
continued, “the members of our 
organization have felt that adver- 
tising would greatly aid in popu- 
larizing prohibition, we did not 
suppose that it would be possible 
to secure an appropriation for the 
purpose. So we did not include 
the item in our budget. Credit in 
the matter must go to Congress- 
man Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennes- 
see, a member of the subcommittee 
of the House Committee on ap- 
propriations, who brought up the 
subject when the bill was before 
his committee. 

“Although the original sugges- 
tion called for an amount several 
times larger than the sum actually 
appropriated, the Prohibition Unit 
is highly gratified at the result. 
I am convinced that $50,000, or 


even four or five times that SUM, oo 


spent in the right kind of adver. 
tising persuasion, will be more 
effective than an investment of 
the same amount in any other 
means of enforcement. There js 
not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that advertising will furnish 
an ideal method of placing the 
unbiased facts regarding prohibj- 
tion before the public, and that it 
will serve to remind the people 
effectively that any infraction of 
the prohibition laws strikes at the 
Constitution of their country. 

“During my testimony before 
the subcommittee, poster advertis- 
ing was mentioned only because a 
large circulation is offered for the 
medium by Government buildings; 
but we are not committed to the 
use of any medium, and we shall 
conduct our advertising campaign 
with the utmost care, placing the 
money in those mediums which 
promise the greatest returns in 
every instance. The campaign 
will be largely of an experimental 
nature and the future advertising 
of prohibition will depend on the 
results we secure. If the invest- 
ment proves to be profitable there 
can be no doubt that our next an- 
nual advertising appropriation will 
be larger, and that it will be in- 
creased each year until the adver- 
tising of prohibition enforcement 
and observance is unnecessary.” 

While giving his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee, Mr. 
Haynes displayed unusual selling 
ability, which promises much for 
advertising results, and, although 
he did not directly suggest the ap- 
propriation he is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for selling the commtt- 
tee on the subject. 

Later, Congressman Byrns told 
the interesting history of his sug- 
gestion which resulted in the ad- 
vertising appropriation. He said 
that about two years ago he was 
appointed campaign manager 0! 
his party in his State for the elec- 
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E NEED another contact- 

copy man—a man_ who, 
dealing with. big business men, can 
assume the entire responsibility for 
and carry the burden of several 
accounts. 

He must have a thorough back- 
ground of the manufacturing, 
marketing, and advertising of in- 
dustrial—technical—products. 

He must be a worker—not a 
director. 


The salary will be commensu- 
rate with past earnings—it will be 
increased as ability is proven. 

If you know such a man, please 
have him get in touch with us. 


BISSELL & LAND, INCORPORATED 
337 SECOND AVENUE — PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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——— tion of governor and other offi- 
vals. Four years ago, his party s ‘ 
ist the election by about 40,000 Dominant for 16 years in 
votes. ; Florida’s Agricultural Field 
“In view of the previous de- 
feat” he explained, “conditions 


were not encouraging. In fact, the 

things looked pretty dark for us; 

but we got together a strong or- or’ 

ganization. We believed in truth 

in advertising, and we had honest GROWER 
sods to promote. Money was 


hard to get and we didn’t raise 
very much; but we spent a large FIgSreA sate ee eee bo 


art of our campaign funds in é 
ces and newspaper and direct- need See See ee 
mail advertising. We sent good . d hig 7 
speakers all over the State to lay Advertising Forms Close Jan. 20th. 
our principles before the people Representation 
and to assure them of the kind Wilnes ©. Gitinsteen. tac 
and quality of goods we intended — a 
to deliver, and we backed them up John D. Ross 
with all of the advertising we Chicago 
could possibly afford to buy. George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 
\DVERTISING REACHED THE PEOPLE 
aes , ; THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Well, we won the election by * 
approximately 39,000 votes. That Tampa, Florida 
was a great victory when you con- 
sider the obstacles we had to over- 
come, and I do not hesitate to say 
that paid advertising was one of 
the important factors in our suc- e 
cess. It enabled us to place the 
ucolored facts before the people 
ina most direct and convincing i } dal 
manner. 

“Since that experience I’ve 
thought a good deal about adver- It takes a good book- 
tising in connection with prohibi- . 
tion enforcement. According to let to keep out of the 
my observation during the last , 
several years, those who violate - b. q Don’t send a 
the prohibition laws do so, in the third-class booklet by 


great majority of instances, mere- . ‘ 
ly because they are thoughtless. first-class mail. Don’t 


They do not realize that in doing : ! 
what they personally consider a send it at all! See us. 


rather innocent thing they are ac- 
tually creating disrespect for all 
law and violating the fundamental 
principle of our Government. 

“Therefore, I am sure that the 
Proper kind of advertising—and 
that is a thing for the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition to determine Currierés HarForp L'4 


—will tend toward making the se 
bootlegger unpopular and his busi- Selective Advertising 


ness unprofitable. He will lose 27 East 31 New York Cai 6076 
the greater part of his patronage, 
I am convinced, when the people 
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are reminded repeatedly that the 
first duty of every good citizen is 
to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Of course, we must not expect 
too much in good results from a 
comparatively small advertising 
appropriation. However, _ the 
amount allowed by Congress will 
make a start in the right direction, 
and I am sure that it will buy 
enough good advertising to prove 
that advertising will aid in mak- 
ing enforcement easier, more ef- 
fective and more economical. In 
that event, there is no doubt that 
the appropriation committees of 
both the Senate and the House 
will be very much more liberal 
in the future. It’s a plain busi- 
ness proposition: If advertising 
does the work better and at less 
expense, then we'll certainly have 
more advertising.” 


Publishers to Meet 

The Northeast Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
at Kirksville, Mo., on February 20. 
Editors and publishers from twenty-two 
counties will attend. The principal ad- 
dress will be delivered by Mack F. 
Denman of the Bunceton, Mo., Eagle. 
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Cole and Freer Dissolve 


The firm of Cole and Freer, publish. 
ers’ representatives, Chicago, has dis. 
solved. _Both Burton R. Freer anj 
F. E. M. Cole have started separate 
businesses under their own names, 

Mr. Freer will, be Western repre. 
sentative of The Spur, The Field Iilys. 
trated and Fashionable Dress and Eas. 
ern representative of The Etude. 

Mr. Cole’s business will be conducted 
under the name of F. E. M. Cole, Inc. 
Associated with him are W. E. Tagney 
and H. E. Cole. This organization has 
been appointed Western representative 
of The Etude, Nature Magazine ani 
Golf Illustrated. 


New Accounts for the Ross 


Company 

The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, 
manufacturer of casters and automobile 
hardware, and The  Sulpho-Naptho 
Company, Boston, manufacturer of 
and Sylphodine, disin. 
: have placed 
advertising accounts with the 
_Ross Company, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency. 


Has Chapin-Sacks Account 

The Chapin-Sacks Corporation, manv- 
facturer of “The Velvet Kind, Cream 
of Ice Creams,” with plants in Wash- 
ington and a number of Southern cities, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Sylpho-Nathol 
fectants and antiseptics, 
their 
| Ae 











10,000 CONVENTIONS 


and EXPOSITIONS 
This Year 


Exhibits are the starting point on a direct pathway to 





increased sales. 


the industries you serve. 


1402 Broadway 





Plan now to exhibit your product at the 1925 Conven- 
tions and Expositions that will draw an attendance from 


You can easily select a good number of such events 
from the monthly issues of ‘World Convention Dates’”— 
which gives the meeting place, dates, secretary's ad- 
dress, and attendance for 10,000 annual Conventions, 
Expositions, Fairs and Banquets. 


3,500 important coming events are al- 
ready scheduled for the current year 
Send $15 for annual subscription (12 issues) or ask for descriptive leaflet No. 6 


HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING ComPaANY, INC. 


New York City 
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20,827,721 LINES 


The Columbus Dispatch Advertising 
Record For 1924 


The Dispatch exceeded the next largest Ohio newspaper by 
2,500,909 lines—and all other Columbus newspapers combined 
by 3,406,172 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 




















City - - - - 52,891 
exclusive Suburban - =e 2 23,639 oxsluive 
advertisers Country - - - 21,928 pe he an 
adhe Grand Total, 98,458 ~ 











Columbus Dispatch 


Cd OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY k-”’ 
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Changes in the Vanadium 
Corporation 


6 ) Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla, general supe 
‘ 0)0) oe Q- GRAPH intendent of the Bridgeville plant 
i) the Vanadium Corporation of Ameri 
g New York, has been appointed ys 


president of that company and of 
Apov.Cutouts United States Ferro Alloys Corpor 
; tion, a se eM . 
OT e manager of sales of the Fer ~ 
ILOTTERS BRIT} Company, has been the Fema the 
same position with the Vanadium 


Box Wrappers find poration. 

BroADSIDES ; 

e ( : ! display Death of Harry R. Rice 
Car Caros qualities Harry R. a treasurer and geq 


eral manager the \ Ourier Saal 


New spaper Company, 


@ohaar plus 1 
DISPLAYS t » died _ recentl 
sales Lowell. He became city editasal 


c Citizen in 1870. A few years hater 
OLDERS value purchased a part interest ‘in 1 that pap 


| . . A : 
INSERTS our Courier were merged, Mr. ce becam 
m ideas, treasurer and general manager of 


LABELS const ti c ourier-Citizen Newspaper Company, ’ 
lerree an December “Motor Cant 
i i ° The National Automobile Chamber 
Heaps lithographing Commerce estimates the December ow 
put of motor vehicles at 211,665 
Winpow against 228,575 in November and 3 


RODE an BRAND 234 in December, 1923. 


DISPLAYS 200 Wittiam St. year is estimated at 3,2 
New York,NY. ger cars and 359, 018 
Beekman 3840 and 376, 444 trucks in n 192 


not include output of 
panies. 
Copy Man |. 
Plans Campaigns on Three 
Wan ted Cleaning Products 


- The Desnete Products Corporation, 
: ° New York, plans an advertising cat 
Ohio agency has an 1M~ | paign on three new cleaning products: 
“Be Bright,” a cleaning powder in 


mediate opening for a packages, . —" “Be ‘3 ee 

° ream in t bot for the con 
real copy man. Mail or- sumer trade, aa “ie. Square,” 
rels, for the institutional ar *y i 


der experience is essen- trade. This advertising will By 
tial Must be convincing by The Rothschild Company, 
writer. Good salary and re pe 
opportunity for rapid ad- Evanston “News-Index” 
vancement. State ex- Albert H. Bowman has retired 


° . d i] d the management of the publishing fir 
pe which bears his name and the ed 
— i etal an ship of the Evanston, III., News-Inde 
He is succeeded by Edw ird L. 


salary wanted. Send who has been secretary of the firm ‘® 
samples of work. Mem- business manager of the paper. 


’ 


bers of our organization New Art Service Formed 
know of this advertise- at Philadelphia 
ment. George E. Loane.and Ral)! 


have formed an advertising 
at Philadelphia, under the 


Address 7.” Box 216, Loane-Brown Art Service. ; 


was formerly a partner 


care of Printers’ Ink. mercial Art Service, Philadelphia 
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Conquest by Charm 


A WRITER'S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE PERSUASIVE POWER OF PICTURES 
















By James WALLEN 


ICTURES have always been the sign language of the masses. 

Today they are all of that and more. Pictures have extended 
their influence to the elite of mankind. They are molding the 
lives of those who would make of living a fine art. 


Three 
gi 


poration, " , he 
on ea The craft of illustrating advertising has made the greatest 


products progress of any of the media of publicity. It has helped advertis- 
ae ete Fite ing to find acceptance among all classes. The photo engravers say 

‘Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold.’’ Realism and 
jmance consort with charm in modern illustration. 


In the picture which accompanies this preachment, you almost catch the 
llblown fragrance of the flowers compressed for the Hickson perfume ‘‘The Hour 
Ecstasy.’ It is a selling picture because it combines veracity and allure. 
The camera and tools of the photo-engraver capture the subtleties of the love- 
est picture and transmute it into a form which millions may enjoy and absorb. 
The American Photo-Engravers Association has issued a book ‘‘The Relighted 
ems-lndes mp of Pau! Revere’’ telling why and how the industry was organized for the 
» frm anifmmesner service of advertisers. A copy may be had from your engravers or direct 
er. om the Association. 


mm BMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
i ®ASSOCIATION® 


rt service 
ne of tit CENERAL OFFENCES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 











1 j . . . . 
Iphia Copyright‘i924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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CANADA’S 


Greatest Salesma 


A Weekly Visitor to One in Every Fiy 
Canadian Farm Homes 





ec. 
and 


YCKON| SLTA.| SASK.| MAN. 


{8209 17 975|20591| 9.267 


q 


QITED STATES 
3.585 





ONT. 
41.7435 





Newfoundland 
Manitob: 


HE FAMILY HERALD 
AND WEEKLY STAR 
is undoubtedly Canada's 
Greatest Salesman. Its enor- 
mous circulation of 150,000 
among farms and rural 
homes which receive no daily 
paper and in many cases no 
other periodicals gives it a 
great advantage over every 
other medium. And this 
advantage is turned to the 
fullest account, because of 
the journal's prestige. 





man, but is usually an old 
friend of the family. Evey 
Wednesday one or more 0 
these salesmen arrive—er 
pected and welcomed—a 
ninety-six per cent of the 
post offices in Canada, ob 
taining quick and satisfactory 
results for those manufac- 
turers and merchants whos 
wares they offer. 


For rates and other information write the Advertising Manager 


Family Herald and Beekly Star 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal 


Established 1870 


Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, U. 
DAN A. CARROLL, Rooresentativ, 
110 E. 42d Btree' 
Toronto, Ont., ~-nfh 
M. OW. MeGILLIVRAY, Re Representative 


» 4.: 
LUTZ Aa 
out Bit. ad EB. Madison Street 


M. AMETSON, "Sleprvottin 


it ekoe & Street, 





Advertises Better Breakfasts to Push 


Cereal 


Sales 


Albers Bros. Milling Company Makes Frontal Attack on Hurried 


Breakfast 


ANY changes have occurred 

in the habits of the Ameri- 
can family over a pune of years. 
Not the least of these is- the 
breakfast habit. Breakfast menus 
in the days of our grandmothers 
were very different from what 
they are today in the homes of 
their grandchildren. 

Take the simple repasts recom- 
mended in a cook book published 
forty years ago as an example. 
Here are some of the breakfasts 
which furnished nourishment for 
the daily activities of the family 
of that time : 


Sally Lunn, Katy’s codfish, fried raw 
potatoes and scrambled eggs. 

Creamed toast, raw mutton chops, 
young radishes and puff omelet. 

Batter cakes, broiled chops, scrambled 
eggs and potato rissoles. 

Corn dodgers, fish croquettes, 
cakes and boiled eggs. 


potato 


Could a menu be worse from a 
dietetic health standpoint? Think 
of it—no fruit, no cereals and, in 
ach case, too hearty protein 


. 
Today, the breakfast pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme. 
Father, son and daughter hurried- 
ly attack their toast and coffee. 
Breakfast is only an incident, the 
principal thought in their minds is 


to catch a car or train. Mother 
i perhaps, from last 
night’s movie, so she gets the 
younger children off to school 
with a “just - what - they - wish” 
breakfast. When they are gone 
she sits down to a cup of coffee 
and a piece of toast. 

_ These contrasting pictures show- 
ing the evolution of the breakfast 
habit are not one man’s observa- 
tions alone. They are largely the 
result of an investigation of the 
breakfast problem which was 
made by George Albers, president 
of the Albers Brothers Milling 
Company. The breakfast problem 
Mas received his very careful con- 
sideration because of its impor- 
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Habit 


tant relation to the sale of his 
company’s cereal products. 

Mr. Albers estimates that prob- 
ably 90 per cent of his company’s 
cereals and pancake flours are 
consumed at breakfast. In outlin- 
ing an advertising campaign for 
larger sales, he has taken a page 
from the farmer’s book of experi- 
ence. When the farmer wishes to 
get a greater yield from his 
ground, he plows the same field, 
but he plows it more deeply. New 
soil is unearthed. Fertile soil, too, 
which will bring forth better 
crops. 

“When people talk about deep 
plowing,” Mr. Albers. said, “they 
really are talking about ‘deeper’ 
plowing. That is what we are 
undertaking in our present cam- 
paign, plowing deeper in the old 
field. And our object, of course, 
is the same as the farmers,’ to turn 
up new soil and increase fertility.” 


MRS. JONES IS THE BIG BOSS 


The sales force was told that 
the market for Albers’ products 
depends upon Mrs. Jones. Mrs. 
Jones personifies any housewife. 
She is the company’s real boss, the 
boss who pulls the strings. Mr. 
Albers explained that the com- 
any’s advertising could tell Mrs. 
| oll for instance, that Albers’ 
Minit Oats are the best cooking 
oats, or that Albers’ Flapjack 
Flour out-tastes and out-flavors 
every other pancake flour. To 
this appeal, however, Mrs. Jones 
probably would say to herself, if 
she says anything at all, “That's 
what they all say.” 

So, instead, the advertising is 
showing Mrs. Jones how better 
breakfasts will help Mr. Jones put 
more efficiency into his day’s 
work, and, perhaps, more money 
into his pay envelope. It also tells 
her how better breakfasts will 
help the little Joneses to keep 
strong and healthy. It is educat- 
ing Mrs, Jones to the fact that 
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better breakfasts are the key to 
better health and better living, that 
Albers’ 
A. B 


breakfast cereals are the 
‘ of better breakfasts. 
Such advertising sells more than 
merely a bag of mush. It sells a 
service which is much bigger and 
more lasting. 

This campaign began the latter 
part of 1924 and will continue 
through the greater part of 1925. 
Full pages were used for the first 
insertion, followed by half pages, 
twice.a week, for six weeks. The 
copy is .illustrated with a repro- 
duction of three Albers’ products. 
Starting January 1 a series of 
“bull’s eye” copy is used, which 
specifically advertises one particu- 
lar product of the trio. The pack- 
age to be emphasized in each sales 
territory is optional with the local 
sales managers. For instance, Los 
Angeles may desire Minit Oats 
throughout January, while, at the 
same time, Salt Lake City. may 
choose to feature Flapjack Flour. 

These two segments of the ad- 
vertising plan are divided into 
thirty-day periods, alternating be- 
tween better breakfast copy and 


PRINTERS’ 


INK Jan. 15, 1925 
the selected “bull’s eye” drive. 

Smaller space will be used ‘ip 
the summer when cooked cereals 
are less in demand. This space 
will be devoted to reminder copy 
to support the continuity of the 
campaign. 

The campaign . at present is ap- 
pearing in metropolitan neys. 
papers in twenty-one Westem 
cities, where, in most cases, a 
morning .and an evening news. 
paper is: being used. Later in the 
year a. second schedule will be 
started for the purpose of filling 
the interspaces. .For this purpose 
country daily newspapers will be 
used. 

Full-page magazine advertising 
also is being, used together witha 
number of parent-teacher maga: 
zines :and business papers. — The 
campaign is being supplemented 
with the use of outdoor advertis- 
ing, direct’ mail and dealer helps 

The newspaper copy carries a 
coupon which the reader is asked 
to: fill in. Inquiries received are 
responded to with a ‘better break- 
fast booklet and a letter. The 
names and addresses of inquirers 











Walter W. Hoops, President 
David C. Thomas, Vice-President 





HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Better Advertising! 


Tus 16-year-old adver- 
tising agency of 17 people 
keeps the emphasis of its 
work where it belongs—on 
producing more interest- 
ing, more readable, more 
believable advertising. 


9 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(20-C) 
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Gain! Gain! Gain! Gain! 
1924 was Good to the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


Gain No. 1 
369,726 Lines Local Advertising 


Gain No. 2 
193,886 Lines National Advertising 


Gain No. 3 
314,328 Lines Classified 


Gain No. 4 


886,550 Lines All Advertising 


Gain No. 5 
2,621 Daily Average and Net Paid 


Circulation 


We know that, with an ever-increasing circulation, 
due to an expanding market, our advertisers will 
show ever-increasing sales. This, in the end, builds 
for long, lasting, cordial business relations. 


Che Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Circulation Now Over 42,000 


. M. ©. WATSON, INC. ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
*70 Madison Ave., New York City , 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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ee 
Experienced 


Fiouse-Organ 


Direct-by-Mail 
Man 


ANUFACTURER of staple 

household electrical appli 
ances, located in Chicago, wants 
to get in touch with thoroughly 
capable house-organ and trade- 
paper editor and writer. 

The man for this job must 
have had a background of prac- 
tical general and direct-by-mail 
advertising experience. He 
must possess an unusual capacity 
for originating selling ideas, to- 
gether with the ability to put 
them down clearly and convinc- 
ingly upon paper. 

First-hand experience in deal- 
ing with jobbers’ salesmen and in 
selling the retail trade desirable, 
but not essential. For such a 
man, who can deliver, a good sal- 
aty to start, a first-class prospect 
ahead and a permanent place 
with the oldest and largest insti- 
tution in its line are waiting. 

State experience in detail by 
letter only. Please do not call 
personally. If your qualifications 
measure up, in due course you 
will be invited to do so. Address 
Vice President, 1312 Union Trust 
Building, Chicago. 
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are listed geographically as they 
are received. As soon as enough 
of these have accumulated from 
any one territory, the list is hand. 
ed to the salesman in that field 
In this way Albers’ salesmen are 
able to show documentary eyj- 
dence to jobbers or dealers, proy. 
ing that the campaign is ringing 
the bell in that section. 


E. P. Chalfant Heads Acces. 
sory Manufacturers 


E. P. Chalfant, chairman of the board 
of the Gill Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
Motor & Accessory Manufacturers As. 
sociation, at the first meeting of the new 
board of directors held at New York 
last week. He succeeds G. Brewer 
Griffin, manager of the automotive divi. 
sion of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, who remains a member 
of the board. 

H. L. Horning, secretary and general 
manager of the Waukesha Motor Con- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., was elected first 
vice-president. C. H. Flinterman, gen- 
eral manager, Michigan Steel Casting 
Company, Detroit, is second vice-pres. 
ident. Eugene B. Clark, president, 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Mich., was elected third vice-president 

L. Wainwright, president, Dia. 
mond Chain & Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, was re-elected treasurer. 
J. M. McComb, vice-president, Crucible 
Steel Company of America, continues 
as secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Horace Hood Dead 


Colonel Horace Hood, founder and 
for thirty-five years editor-in-chief of 
the Montgomery, Ala., Journal died te 
cently at his home in Montgomery 
He was seventy-two years of agt 
He disposed of his interests in the 
Journal about two years ago. 


With Michigan Street Car 
Advertising Company 
Aaron C. Moore has joined the 
Michigan Street Car Advertising Com- 
any, Detroit. For several years ht 
has been on the sales staff of Walker & 
Company, Detroit, outdoor advertising 


“Church Management” 
Appointment 
Church Management, Cleveland, has 
appointed S. Gordon Hyde its Werus 
representative. He will have his head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Joins Smith & Ferris 
Miss Dolores Parke, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, has joined the production sta 
of Smith & Ferris, advertising agency 
Los Angeles. 
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Casha led ALL newspapers in the 
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ach, state in advertising volume, pub- 
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Los ANGELES 


‘Giant City of the Pacific Coast ’’ 


—Second seaport in America in gross tonnage, exceeding 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland and Tacoma combined: 


—Eighth city in America in value of manufactured products, 
with a gain of 7,000% in 20 years; 


—Second city in America in value of fish-packing; 
—World’s great oil center; 


—First city in the world in production of motion pictures, 
(makes 85% of the world’s output) ; 


—County seat of America’s richest agricultural county; 


—Building permits during 1924 exceeded all American cities 
except New York and Chicago; 


—Bank deposits during 1924 increased approximately 
$100,000,000; 
—Fifth city in America in population; 


—Population gain during 1924 authentically shown by an 
increase of 19,000 in Los Angeles city water connections; 


—tThe city that offers manufacturers unparalleled advantages 
in the way of low-priced fuel oil, natural gas, abundance of 
hydro-electric energy, unequalled shipping facilities, vast 
and varied raw materials, liberal banking accommodations, 
free labor, and unrivaled climatic conditions. 


Los ANGELES IIMES 


“Giant Newspaper of the Giant City’’ 


—Largest newspaper printed anywhere in the world; 


—tThe only Los Angeles newspaper not affiliated in ownership 
with newspapers in other cities; 


—Owned, edited, managed and printed in Southern California; 
—Circulation 96% home delivered ; 


—Dominating selling force in California’s richest and most 
densely packed market; 

—Exceeds every other local or Pacific Coast newspaper in 
volume of news and advertising; 

—During 1924 printed 27,893,726 agate lines of advertising. 
exceeding with two exceptions every other newspaper on 
earth; 

—Leads the world in want ads, printing 1,767,111 separate 
advertisements during 1924, a gain of 183,001 want ads over 
the year 1923, the greatest number of want ads ever 
printed in a single year by any newspaper. 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“George Washington 
Thought Straight on Agency Associate 


(suarantees Wanted 
L. S. GoLDSMITH, ADVERTISING The owner of a Nationally 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: recognized New York Agency 
Have you any information, or can 2 h é 
vou refer us to any past articles, con- wants an associate to help de- 
cerning the following: , velop a profitable, medium 
A concern making an article of wear- size business into a much 
ing apparel which is largely bought by larger one 


women, is considering guaranteeing its 
gods with a money-back clause if they 


. 


This is a rare opportunity 


fail to make good, or a replacement of x rk 

Se etide without Gott, that should especially appeal 
This concern wants to know what the to a really successful account 
outcome of such guarantees a soe oe executive or plan and copy 
the 1 a say— 3 seri 
the past. That : to say yoga Mi man. He must be a Christian 
pauses: Or ©=«-TCPIRCERTS) “Seve (ees f | ability, high ch 
Se, of unusual ability, high char- 
Or—-more specifically—what the per acter and pleasing person- 
centage of such losses have amounted to. ality. He will take an active 


L. S. GotpsMItH. é 
part in the management and 


participate in the profits of 
ton could have given an an- yma pe tony, Boe ms 
swer to the above question that tial aa tae vill 
would be exactly in line with the “ dc > Li 
most modern practices in this posi bi ne rial s not 
matter of guarantees. We gather sougnt—but the rignt man. 
as much from a recent advertise- 
ment of The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company which contained the 


Ws believe George Washing- 


Write in complete confidence, stating 
experience, age, religion, etc. 


Address **M."* Box 221, care Printers’ Ink 














following paragraph: 

“Upon George Washington’s 

estate was a mill in which the WANTED 
S wheat from his farmland was 

ground into flour of fine quality. 
” The flour was placed in sacks up- Name Your 


on which the name ‘George Wash- Own Salary 
ington’ was stamped. And wher- . : 
ever this flour was offered for | Do you know Direct Mail? 
sale, housewives accepted it with- | Can you prepare letters, book- 
g sa BP so ee lets, broadsides, folders, etc., 
ey knew that George ashing- e . 
i aon’ eau oom A cane a that sell what they describe? 
placed on anything but the finest | Can you make Direct Mail get 
four—that each sack would con- | resuits that will satisfy a hard- 
tain full measure and honest | boiled (but generous) Board of 
weight.” Directors ? 


It is almost as far a cry from 
four to wearing apparel as it is | Matters not whether you are 23 
irom George Washington’s day | or 43, male or female, getting 
0 the present. Nevertheless, the | only $2,400 and worth $4,800, 
same business policies which made | or $4,800 and worth $10,000. If 
4 guaranice on flour unnecessary | yoy’ye got the “spark” you can 
sO many ars ¢ ye i 

» ig APR rer ago. would be} name your own salary for six 
equally effective in any industry Deas 

: months’ trial. 








oday, 

Washington’s flour was of the | Send no samples now. Just one 

“p quality. He never devi- | page resumé of your experience 
ve. pt’ Irom that standard. People | and some things you’ve done. 

new that when his name ap- 

eared on a flour sack it meant - DIRECT MAIL , 

he contents were the best. In Box 70, care PrinTERS’ INK. 
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other words, George Washington 
adopted a program of truth-in- 
manufacturing as well as truth-in- 
advertising and the implicit con- 
fidence of consumers which he 
earned, as a result of this policy, 
did away with any need for a 
guarantee. 

Flour, automobiles, or wearing 
apparel—the eighteenth century or 
the twentieth century—the funda- 
mental principles of gaining and 
holding public confidence are dll 
the same. The first is honesty of 
manufacture; the second, honesty 
in advertising. When properly 
combined, the two make a heavily 
featured “money-back” guarantee 
about as necessary as a raincoat 
on the Sahara Desert during the 
dry season. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
even less need of playing up a 
guarantee these days than there 
was when George Washington’s 
flour was accepted “without ques- 
tion.” It then took considerable 
time before a reputation for hon- 
est manufacture spread over a 
single State or section of a State. 
Moreover, it was not exactly com- 
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mon for manufacturers to e. 
deavor to satisfy almost every 
whim of the consumer. 

But today advertising can trans. 
mit the news of a quality produc 
to every corner of the country 
with something like ye 
speed. Also, people take it for 
granted that quality will be sy;. 
tained and that any grievance will 
be satisfactorily adjusted. |p 
view of this, it is our opinion tha 
usually the sole result of stressing 
a guarantee is to encourage the 
mischievous and expensive actiyi- 
ties of the guarantee abuser— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Hol-Fast Rubber Account for 


Calvin Stanford 
The Hol-fast Rubber Company, At. 
lanta, Ga., has placed its advertising 
account with The Calvin Stanford Ad. 
vertising Agency, also of that city. A 
campaign in business papers is planned 
for Two-Plex tape. 


Death of C. ] C. F. Kuhns 


Charles F. Kuhns, former president 
of the Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
died at Baltimore on January 6. Mr. 
Kuhns, who was forty-three years of 
age, had been engaged in the inswr- 
ance business. 











JosepH W. GANNON, President 





J. W. GANNON & CO.,, Inc. 


Advertising 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


—_ 


JosepH B. SHEFFIELD, Vice-President 
Epwarp J. SCHWARZ, Production Manager 


—_+——_—_ 


Telephone Murray Hill 7494-7495 






HucGH M. Smitu, Secretary 
WILLIAM GALLow, Treasurer } 
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in trans. e ‘. 
pra Make Your Printing 
ightning ° 
it i A Paying Investment 
-% will 
ed. | 
rion ta Every dollar you spend for printed ad- 
eg vertising should bring one hundred cents 

phy in return—the right kind of printed ad- 


€ activi- - 
buser— vertising does pay. 








Gotpen Printine Service offers you 
the fruitful counsel of what constitutes 
the right kind of Printed Salesmanship, 
as well as the ability to produce it eco- 
nomically at a profit to you and to us. 


unt for 


pany, At. 
dvertising 
iford Ad- 
city. A 
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In our work-shop the printer's apron is 
an artist's smock. Here printing is an 
art—not a trade. 


ihns 
president 
Baltimore, 
y 6. Mr. 
years of 
be inne Before you place your next order, talk 
it over with us. We have something 
worthwhile to offer you, whether the 
job requires only black and white letter- 
press work or multicolor offset. We're 
equipped for either—and all that lies 


1c, between. 











ma GOLDEN 
PRINTING SERVICE 


“Printers for the Discriminating” 


106 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONES: CHELSEA 8168, 4042, 4043, WATKINS 4397 
is 


1) 
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Proprietary 
Manufacturer or 
Advertising Agency 


1 have developed a plan which at small cost 
demonstrates the amount of sales for every 
$1,000 spent in advertising. The plan shows 
when and where you can spend your money 
profitably. 

1 have developed a further pian which, on 
products that demonstrate a profitable ratio 
of sales to advertising, will secure national 
distribution within 60 days, without the aid of 
salesmen. With this plan | have developed 
four products of long profit that can be sold 
nationally in large quantities. On one of 
these my plan has already placed the product 
with every jobber in the United States, and 
sold $60,000 worth of merchandise within five 
months, on an advertising expenditure of 
$30,000. On another, $600 net profit was made 
in five cities in sixty days. 

1 want to make a connection with some 
concern or agency who is well financed and 
who would be interested in taking over these 
products—and my services. | write my own 
advertisements and can demonstrate their suc- 
cess by actual figures. For a concern a'ready 
in the proprietary business wishing to expand 
and add other products to their line, | and 
my plan should prove invaluable. 

To an advertising agency it presents an oppor- 
tunity to add $500,000 additional billing as 
we'l as the ownership of the products themselves. 

For an interview address ‘‘C,’’ Box 72, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Building 
Good Will 
Thru Radio 


A Stage Director of musical 
and dramatic plays invites your 
inquiry concerning methods of 
broadcasting entertainment in 
a manner which will popu- 
larize your product. He has 
some original ideas and an 
inquiry will undoubtedly de- 
velop a basis of consideration 
of this proposition. Corre- 
spondence confidential. 


Address “L,” Box 217 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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Can a Manu- 
facturer Ever Afford ty 
Stop Advertising? 


(Continued from page 6) 
nized his opportunity. He strained 
every nerve to get money for ad- 
vertising, with the result that he 
presently took the lead ji 
business. Of course, during the 
last few years American Chick 
has been making a consistent ef- 
fort to “come back,” and through 
enterprising methods is gradually 
succeeding. Wrigley himself a 
one time dropped out of national 
advertising for a period of ap 
proximately eighteen months and 
felt the effect on his sales to 
such an extent that advertising 
was resumed in a larger way than 
ever before. The let-down had 
not been for a long enough dura- 
tion to cause any serious damage, 

If it were possible to get a list 
of the sales of the leading soap 
and cleanser companies twenty 
years ago and compare that list 
with the sales of the same com- 
panies for 1924, a great many 
surprising things would be found. 
In the first place it would be re- 
vealed that several companies 
have changed places in the line- 
up. Organizations that used to be 
near the bottom of the list have 
now climbed well toward the top. 
The significant thing about these 
changes in position in this in- 
dustry is that the companies that 
have gained leadership are those 
that have advertised constantly 
for a number of years. Those 
which have lost their position 
have advertised in only a “hit-or- 
miss” fashion. 

A comparison of this kind made 
in many other industries would 
show similar findings. I do not 
know of any better argument 
in behalf of the point I am 
trying to make than this very 
fact. Look into the saw industry, 
for instance, and you will dis- 
cover that the old leaders are 
still leaders, but what is more 
significant, it will be found that 
erstwhile small companies like the 
E. C. Atkins Company, of Indian- 
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“My! How Easy 
to Open!” 


That’s what any housewife 
might say on opening a jar 
of United Drug Co. Jam— 
because it’s AMERSEALED. 

The United Drug Co. knew 
better than to top their container 
with a seal that must be ham- 
mered, cut, or pried off. They 
chose a seal that is easy ta open 
and easy to close. They wished, 
too, absolute assurance that their 
product would reach the housewife 
as pure and fresh as it left the 
factory. So they chose Amerseal, 
the perfect seal and reseal. 

The scientific mechanical con- 
struction of Amerseal enables the 
package to be sealed or resealed 
by a slight turn—without chance 
of false closure, there being suf- 
ficient flexibility to offset varia- 
tions in the glass. The equally 
spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding threads on the con- 
tainer, makjng-a positive closure, 
easy to open and as easy to close. 
The Amerseal has no raw edges to 
cut the fingers. It will not rust. 

The Amerseal can be profitably 
lithographed. Most representative 
manufacturers -take advantage of 
this feature. They realize the 
merchandising, “advertising, and 
selling value of having their 
name, trade-mark, or slogan ap- 
pear in a distinctive manner upon 
that portion of the container that 
first meets the eye. 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 
ls Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 


Branches in the following cities : 
Chicagi San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit Portland 


8t. Louis Seattle 
Louisville o 
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THE BUSINESS-MAN INVESTOR@§« 
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adverti 
There is an impression that THE MaGazINE oF Wal Rowe 
STREET circulates only among financial men in the financial frices, 
district. Nothing could be further from the truth. — 


. : : : *tatac fam made t 
It is read by investors in all parts of the United States #§ iy 


The investor is the man who earns more than he spends, argued 


and who cannot put this surplus into his own business. ae 
Such men are: mitted, 
adverti 

*Corporation Officials Office executives in & 
Bank Officials Factory managers arte 
Professional men Superintendents he a 


_ adverti: 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET is a business publication, ™ sivenes: 


and the “Wall Street” on its cover is merely a guarantee tom The 


: over a 
the space-buyer that its readers are men of wealth. plified 
field. 
It is sound business to advertise your product to meng century 
Financially Able to buy it! Use a 
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& Son: 
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Member A. B. C. has at 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7 s 
*W rite today for circulation analysis and rate card. line 
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apis, have made wonderful prog- 
ress simply because of the steadi- 
ness of their advertising endeavor. 

In some industries it will be 
found that the leaders have main- 
ined their position through 
regular advertising over a long 
tem of years. On the other hand, 
those occupying second, third, 
fourth or fifth places may have 
changed places frequently during 
the same period. This, I believe, 
will be found to be the case in 
industries such as the coffee busi- 
ness, During the last fifteen years 
many concerns have launched 
campaigns in this field and got a 
god start as a result of the 
vigor of their methods. Then they 
discontinued advertising and lost 
the business they had and their 
advertising investment as well. 

Years ago Rubifoam and also 
Sozodont were popular denti- 
fries. They long ago lost their 
positions of leadership, largely 
because the advertising that first 
made them popular was not con- 
tinued. Of course it may be 
argued that tooth-paste has taken 
the place of powders and liquid 
dentifrices, but it must be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that 
advertising is the very thing that 
gave paste the preference. Also, 
any druggist will tell you that 
there is still a good sale for tooth- 
powders. Perhaps it is true that 
the sale of the powders would 
not have slipped if they had been 
advertised with the same aggres- 
siveness as have the pastes. 

The value of steady advertising 
over a long period is well exem- 
plified in the kitchen cabinet 
field. For about a quarter of a 
century the Hoosier Manufactur- 
ing Company has maintained 
leadership through the consistency 
of its advertising. G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Company has been ad- 
vertising for only about half of 
this period but because of the 
constancy of its advertising ef- 
fort during the time that it has 
been advertising, this company 
has at least maintained a position 
very close to that of Hoosier. 

Coppes Bros. & Zook for many 
years manufactured an expensive 
line of furniture called the 
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Napanee line. In this line was 
included a kitchen cabinet No 
advertising in a national way was 
done by this company until about 
eight years ago. At that time a 
nominal amount of advertising 
was attempted. After three years 
of this, national advertising was 
discontinued. As a result sales 
dropped until when the fall of 
1921 approached the company’s 
entire business dropped off to the 


extent of about 50 per cent. 
National advertising was then 
resumed, both in magazines 


and newspapers, throughout the 
United States. As a result sales 
were practically trebled in eight- 
een months. This new advertis- 
ing policy has been continued and 
enlarged upon each year with the 
result, I am told, that the industry 
now concedes the Napanee cabi- 
net to occupy third place in the 
field. 

I have been told of another 
case that brings out the value 
of advertising. Perhaps because 
of the nature of the revelation I 
had better not mention any names. 
There are two manufacturers of 
stoves and ranges, each about 
fifty years old. The sale of these 
two concerns ran nearly parallel 
over a period of thirty-five or 
forty years. Seven years ago one 
of these manufacturers started 
national advertising. The other 
manufacturer followed suit. The 
company that started its adver- 
tising as a result of its competi- 
tor’s doing so, trebled its sales 
during the first twelve months, 
but after that decided that it could 
afford to discontinue its advertis- 
ing. As a result its sales volume 
dropped until it is now said to be 
25 per cent less than were the 
sales at the time it started its 
advertising. The competitor, on 
the other hand, has continued the 
advertising ever since it first 
started, with the result that this 
company is now conceded to be 
one of the five leading stove and 
range manufacturers in the 
United States, judged both from 
the standpoint of sales volume 
and dealer distribution. 

I heard of a case of a manu- 
facturer who enjoyed practically 
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the monopoly of a certain kind 
of tubular silk. For ten years 
this manufacturer had a growing 
trade on this item every season. 
In fact, business grew so fast 
that the manufacturer was always 
short of goods and could not sup- 
ply the demand. During all this 
time the product had been ad- 
vertised. The manufacturer de- 
cided, however, that since he was 
unable to take care of his trade 
it was useless to advertise the 
product. Within three years stop- 
ping the advertising had greatly 
decreased the sale on this article. 
By 1924 the manufacturer had 
only half the trade on the product 
that ‘he had in 1920, and was able 
to use only one-quarter of his 
factory. A few months ago this 
manufacturer decided to _ re- 
sume advertising on the. article. 
As you can imagine, the response 
of the consumer has been grati- 
fying and immediate. This prod- 
uct seemed to be such a staple 
that one would suppose that ad- 
vertising would not be necessary 
to keep it in demand. Facts 
proved the contrary, however. It 
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is one of the best examples tha 
I encountered in.my investigation, 

It will be recalled: ‘that’a fey 
years ago Sweet Caporal. Cig:- 
rettes had a strangle hold on the 
cigarette market: The company 
let up in its advertising, howeyer, 
with’ the result that the sales-¢de- 
creased tremendously. and othér 
better advertised., brands hav 
gone steadily ahead. . 

The value of kéeping constantly 
at it in “an advertising way 4s 
again exemplified when we: «me 
to consider the cream, - separator 
field. Here, again perhaps »jit:,is 
best not to: mention names. Cream 
separator ,company,;, Ne,;. 1 > was 
once a thriving -cenceérn; but: dyr- 
ing the- period of: 1915.,to 1919:it 
curtailed. its. former forceful ad- 
vertising .considerably.. In 192) sho 
the company tried to “‘come back,” HH Pig-!r 
but the let-up had: been ‘too long. Abc 
I understand: that this company is@ gers b 
now out of the business entirely. MM of th 
Cream ‘separator company No. 24% salesm 
reduced its, -adyertising drasti-@J “Scien 
cally about 1920 and today its@™ writte 
sales have dropped off almost tof in 191 
the vanishing point. This company§ ment 
Taylor 
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good, going, staple business. 
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Wanted nq x" coal years, 

Good Advertising and Printing Executives » 
As Branch Sales Managers 


Must be ae gon in the printing arts and understand the operation 
erent types of printing machinery and processes used in 


Halftone, Offset, Litho, Rotogravure or Letterpress 
Printed Matter 


Must be willing to locate in and travel out of any of the following 


We manufacture a high grade line of interest only to the better news- 
paper and magazine publishers, printers, lithographers, photo-engtav- 


The man we want must be capable of earning $5,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Dignified proposition of unusual merit and excellent opportunity, in 


Investment of $25,000 required. Address “‘K,”’ Box 64, Printers’ Ink 


ment. 
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he laws of 





EARS ago many manufac- 

turers abandoned “rule of 
thumb” methods. For years, trades 
had been matters of tradition. The 
apprentice was taught by the 
journeyman. Then Frederick 
Taylor awakened the manufactur- 
ing world by applying scientific 
management to such humble work 
as shovelling cinders and loading 
pig-iron. 

About ten years ago sales mana- 
gers began to depend less on “rule 
of thumb” methods and “born 
salesmen” material. The book 
“Scientific Sales Management,” 
written by the head of this agency 
in 1912, was the first printed state- 
ment as to the application of 
Taylor's methods to sales manage- 
ment. 


Writing advertisements, for 
years, was considered inspirational 
writing by “born writers.” Slowly 
a few writers of advertisements 
began to use methods and faéts. 


Records of results secured by 
keying were used, to compare copy. 
Human laboratory tests came 
into use. It was found possible 
to secure worth-while mass reac- 
tions on advertisements, or” parts 





of advertisements, prior to insert- 
ing them in a paper. 
Three years ago this agency start- | 


Rez. U.S. 


successful 
advertisement writing 


ed a study ot advertisement-writing 
based on its experience for the 
previous thirteen years. The De- 
partment of Advertising Records 
was strengthened. 


Studies of mass reaction by hu- 
man laboratory tests were carried 
on. Diagnosis, or a securing ot 
the faéts through the use of scien- 
tific men like doctors, chemists, 
engineers, was used. 


Finally, for the use of all within 
our Copy Department a book, 
containing the results of our three 
years’ study called “The Laws of 
Successful Advertisement Writ- 
ing,” was pupae. This was ac- 
companied by an important key 
book, namely, “The Records of 
Results.” 


Within these records of results 
are some figures which are simply 
astonishing. Prejudice and opin- 
ion have to be abandoned in the 
face of these figures. 


Advertisements are prepared by 
this agency in conformity with 
these laws. We do not ask you to 
accept bald statements or personal 
opinions. We supplement our ad- 
vice by records of results. If you 
are interested to read further about 
“The Laws of Successful Adver- 
tisement Writing’ write for the 
booklet. It is free to executives. 


“PLANNED ADVERTISING” 


Pat. Off. 





CHARLES W. HOYT 
COMPANY, INC. 


ew York Springfield 


Boston 








CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
116 West 32nd St., New York City 


Send your booklet “The Laws of Successfu! 
Advertisement Writing.” 
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Advertising 
man available | 


Feb. Ist 


At present located with 
large New England manu- 
facturer. Seven years’ 
experience. Capable of di- 
recting or organizing de- 
partment. Possesses ability 
to cooperate with sales 
management and agency. 
Experienced in dealer 
helps. Good idea man. 
Christian; college graduate; 
age 31; married. Reason- 
able salary expected. Ad- 
dress “R,”’ Box 219, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


| 
| 
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I 


AM READY 


have had ten years train- 
ing in newspaper, trade 
and publicity work. 

have handled the details 
of national advertising 
campaigns— 

know printing and lithog- 
raphy and have bought 
both— 


have edited house or- 


gans— 
come well recommended— 


am university trained, 
married and 32 years old. 


Have You the Job? 


Address “ T,” Box 71, 


c/o Printers’ Ink. 





INK 


made a vigorous come-back’ 
year or two ago but apparent} 
was not able to make up for th 
lack of advertising since 19) 
Cream separator company No, 
reduced its advertising from 191 
to 1917. 


ground lost through 
period of inactivity. 


pel recognized the wisdom o 
keeping its product constantly be 
fore the buying public. 

I encountered another good ex 
ample of the failure to keep w 
advertising in the food industr 
Several years ago one of the mo 
popular ketchups was well adve 
tised. This ketchup stood so fa 


entrenched that they could curtai 
their advertising without any los 
As a result of the discontinuand 
of advertising, the _ busine 
gradually fell off over a lo 
period of years, until about 


reorganize the company. 
meantime the H. J. Heinz Com 
pany which launched its 
ketchup in direct advertising con 
petition with the ketchup of t 
company already mentioned, h 
forged consistently ahead until td 


tion it occupies. 

followed this policy in promoti 
its ketchup, but also in promoti 
its other varieties. As a rest 
the Heinz business has increas¢ 
so that it now has an expo 
volume alone that is as large 
the entire business a few yea 
ago. 
This company constantly 4 
portions a certain percentage 
its sales for advertising annual 
be the years good or bad. The 

sult of this policy is shown in 
recent financial statement of t 
Heinz company, showing curre 
assets of approximately tweny 
eight millions as against less th 
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New oe Records 
for The Kansas City Star 


All through 1924 The Kansas City Star 
enjoyed a steadily increasing circula- 
tion—and during December of this 
year attained the greatest circulation 
in its history, passing all previous high 
marks with a total, combined morning 
and evening, average of — 


500,008 Daily 


And still another record! During 
December the city circulation broke all 
previous records, the combined morning 
and evening average increasing 10,456 
copies daily over December, 1923. 


Average Circulation 
Morning Evening Sunday 
December, 1924 247,613 252,395 265,808 
December, 1923 238,963 243,647 242,551 





8,748 23,257 


During 1924 The Kansas City Star 
printed over 11,910 pages of adver- | 
tising, representing— | 


25,345,388 
Lines of Advertising | 








THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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“DEAR JIM,” 
says Thorsen in a letter, 


“TI value most highly the income 
insurance on my own life, which 
provides that if I go blind or get 
t. b. or pernicious anemia or any 
other ailment that would disable 
me for life, I would draw $1,000 
a month as long as I lived and 
was so disabled.” 


I can’t beat that for copy 


Thorsen sells all sorts of insurance 
and this is one of the kinds he 
owns, and it is the one he values 
most highly. Haberdashers, drug- 
gists, manufacturers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, I notice, are awful good 
Pa pickers for themselves of those 
; particular items in the lines 
Tuco Lt they sell, which will do them, 
personally, the most good. 
Why not ask Thorsen more 
about this income protection 
business ? 


THORSEN & THORSEN 
Representatives of the Insured 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
Vanderbilt 2813 


This advertisement was written by James G. Berrien, and is his 
idea of the way to interest you in income insurance. 





a 
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five million current liabilities. The 
other company, on the other hand, 
whose business was once large 
has dropped down until today it 
is comparatively a small concern. 

You are undoubtedly familiar 
with the case of Mason’s Shoe 
Polish. Mason’s Black Shoe 
Polish was at one time known in 
nearly every American home. At 
the time when the product was at 
the height of its success there 
was a change in management with 
the result that advertising was 
curtailed and finally eliminated. 
In the meantime 2-in-1, White- 
more’s and Shinola have come to 
the front. 


A TALE WITH A MORAL 


I have before me figures of a 
well-known toilet goods manu- 
facturer. This manufacturer 
makes only a single product. The 
company was formerly one of the 
largest advertisers in the world. 
At one time in its history it was 
the largest user of every known 
advertising medium. The com- 
pany enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
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of the business. About this time 
the head of the company died. 
For a long time afterward the 
business was allowed to run on its 
momentum. During this period 
there was a declining instead of a 
growing advertising appropria- 
tion. The organization never 
ceased to advertise, but it cur- 
tailed its effort with the result 
that its principal competitor broke 
through the line, followed by 
others in quick succession. After 
this the pioneer staged a period of 
beating back for about eight years. 
It was a long and costly proce- 
dure. The beating back effort was 
successful inasmuch as sales in- 
creased during this period about 
500 per cent, although the com- 
pany has never been able to re- 
gain its leadership. 

The company that for several 
years dominated the ready-cut 
house field has not been growing 
so fast in recent years. Then, this 
company was an extensive adver- 
tiser and promised to develop into 
one of the greatest institutions of 
the country. Because the company 

















Plan and Copy Chief 


E are looking for a man of the type that you 


don’t run across very often. 


We could write 


a lot of specifications, but the whole thing may be 
summed up by the fact that we want an exception- 
ally good Plan and Copy man. The right man will 
be given the opportunity of joining a long-estab- 
lished and financially strong organization; one of 
the livest and most progressive direct-mail and 
sales-promotion organizations in Canada, doing 
close to a million dollars a year. We can make the 
salary fit the man. Please give full particulars in 
first letter regarding experience, references, salary 
received, etc. Also please send a comprehensive 
batch of samples and, if possible, some kind of photo 
of yourself. 


Address ‘“‘G,” Box 78, care of PrinTErRS’ INK. 
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Trade with 
China 


Any United States corporation 
desiring to increase its trade in 
China can enlist the services of 
a college professor now resident 
in China, who wishes to settle in 
the United States on account of 
the education of his children. 


Has had over twenty years’ 
actual residence and work in 
China; understands fluently col- 
loquial and mandarin Chinese, 
and has extensively traveled the 
interior of China. Past experi- 
ence includes work of a super- 
visory and executive character, 
including purchasing, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with all 
Chinese crafts and manufactures, 


This advertisement is inserted 
by a friend in the United States 
who can furnish references to 
the applicant’s character and 
proofs of ability along prac- 
tical lines. Services available 
July ist, 1925. 


Address 
“J.,’? Box 220, Printers’ Ink 














Have You a PlanP 
or are you working out your 
sales problem in a haphazard 
way. 


You Invest Money? 

in advertising or do you 
just spend it from month to 
month hoping for the best. 


Somewhere East of 
Cleveland 
possibly right here in New 
York there is a concern 
who needs an experienced, 
loyal, aggressive advertising 
executive. 


I Am the Man 
who is ready to make the 
enthusiastic and intelligent 
effort, day after day, that 
means success for both of us. 


Address “‘F.,"° Box 77, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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curtailed its advertising, however, 
I understand it has lost its leader- 
ship in the field to Sears, Roe- 
buck. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, by 
the way, were at one time the 
second largest mail-order house 
Montgomery Ward occupied first 
place. There are various reasons 
why Montgomery Ward lost its 
leadership. Various authorities 
tell me that one of the factors‘ 
that caused Sears, Roebuck to rise 
as rapidly as it did is due to the 
fact that it recognized the value 
of color in its catalogues before 
Montgomery Ward did. Color in 
mail-order catalogues greatly cuts 
down the cost of sampling and of 
return goods. It must be said, 
however, to the credit of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company that 
since Mr. Merseles became presi- 
dent, the concern is staging a 
marvelous come-back. 

One of the larger furnace com- 
panies was advertising on an ex- 
tensive scale several years ago. 
During this period the company 
enjoyed a_ prosperous _ business. 
The head of the firm, however, 
got the idea that the product was 
so well known that it would he 
possible to get along without ad- 
vertising. As a result the com- 
pany’s business is not nearly so 
large as it was during the days of 
the advertising. 

There is a well populated ad- 
vertising graveyard in the auto- 
mobile field. There are many 
reasons for these failures. In 
several instances, at least, it 
would be found that once popu- 
lar cars were eliminated entirely 
because of a lack of steady pro- 
motional effort. 

It would be possible to continue 
these examples almost indefinitely. 
I have mentioned, however, all of 
the important cases that | en- 
countered in my investigation. 

I also gathered no end of ma- 
terial on the second phase of my 
inquiry, as to how advertising has 
helped various manufacturers to 
deal with competitive situations 
such as I am struggling with in 
my business. However, that 1s 
another story. Illustrations o! 
how advertising is helping in this 
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AGARD & COMPANY 


Announce the opening 
of a New York ‘Office to represent 
their publications in the East, with 


GEORGE L. ALPERS 


Vice-President 


In Charge 


Agard & Company in local and 
national territory are now represent- 
ing the following publications :— 


WOMAN'S DIGEST RADIO WORLD 
NEW SENSATIONS MYSTIC WORKER 
and 
EXPERIENCE 


AGARD & COMPANY 


360 No. Michigan Boulevard 220 West 42nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
Central 2637 Chickering 2270 
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thes Anueien, 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months _End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














LITHOGRAPHED 


LETTERHEADS' 
For $ 1.25 tHousann 


HIS exceptionally low price applies 

to lots of 25,000 lithographed in 
biack on our White Paramount Bond, 
20 Ib. basis. On billheads, statements, 
note heads and half size letterheads, 
size 54%” x 8%” our price is 900 per 
thousand. If you have no engraving 
we will furnish one at actual cost. 
This charge is made on your first 
order only. Booklet of engravings and 
prices, also samples of our work will 
be sent you on request. 

Envelopes to match $2.00 per thousand 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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way are constantly being recorded 
in Printers’ INK. 

The startling thing about my in- 
vestigation, as a whole, is that | 
found any number of concerns 
that have succeeded without ad- 
vertising, but I did not find a 
single example of a company that 
once started to advertise that was 
able to stop its advertising with- 
out losing business. An_ indis- 
putable thing about advertising is 
that once it is launched it must be 
continued. 

Oh, yes, I forgot to say that I 
got my appropriation. The fore- 
going is only a brief digest of the 
evidence I collected. When it was 
presented to our board, there was 
only one answer. 


Larger Sales of Electrical 
Merchandise 


The sales of lighting fixtures, electric 
heaters, fans and other electrical mer- 
chandise of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has increased from about $5,- 
500,000 a year to between $11,500,000 
and $13,000,000 according to an estimate 
made by J. S. Tritle, manager of its 
merchandising department. Mr. Tritle 
believes that the Westinghouse merchan- 
dise sales will probably increase more 
than 35 per cent in the next year. He 
also estimates that there is a_ potential 
demand for electrical merchandise in the 
United States aggregating $130,000,000 
to $135,000,000 a year. 


Ralph Barstow with 
Snead & Company 


Ralph Barstow, secretary of Marquis 
Regan, Inc., sales counselors, New York, 
has been elected a director and general 
sales manager of Snead & Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., maker of Decorative 
Arts League products. Mr. Barstow re- 
tains his connection with Marquis Re 
gan, Inc. 


Canadian Office for 
Winsten & Sullivan 


Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, has opened a Canad- 
ian office at Montreal, Que. This office 
will be under the direction of R. H. 
Vickers and Benson who have 
been engaged in advertising agency 
work in Canada for many years. 


Death of John McNaughton 


John McNaughton cartoonist and in- 
ventor of the auto-caster, a printing ap- 
paratus used by newspapers, died at 
New York on January 5. He was hity- 
four years old. 
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Reach the Growers 
Packers 

Shippers 

Buyers 


of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
through 


-" Packing House 
NEWS 


The only Journal in the World devoted 
exclusively to the Packing, Shipping and 
Marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables 


Dominant and Alone 


in its reader interest and good-will in 
matters concerning: 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 
SELLING 
DISTRIBUTING 


Used as a Text Book in Schools and Colleges 


National in circulation and scope 


Peninsular Publishing Company 
301-9 Warner Building 
Tampa Florida 
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Lessons in The retail world 
1S up in arms 

a against house-to- 
Isis house selling. 


Buying from “pedlers” is now be- 
ing decried by business papers, re- 
tail associations and by others 
familiar with the enormous growth 
of this kind of business during 
the last few years. 

Printers’ INK has been recog- 
nizing the menace in this condi- 
tion for at least three years. For 
many years but few concerns sold 
their goods direct to the home. 
They rendered a legitimate, needed 
service. Their success attracted 
others into the field. For a time 
the newcomers, too, did well. But 
gradually the ste ady influx of sell- 
ers into the house-to-house field 
has brought the inevitable over- 
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crowding with the result that the 
saturation point has been reached 
in some sections. In these places 
it has become a physical impossi- 
bility for the housewife to see 
any large percentage of the num- 
ber of canvassers who come to 
her door. As a consequence eco- 
nomic necessity will thin out the 
ranks of the pedlers, leaving the 
field clear once more to those com- 
panies which have a genuine service 
to offer. Economic pressure event- 
ually takes care of many of these 
problems about which we worry. 

In the meantime, however, re- 
tailers could learn much by study- 
ing the causes of the rise of the 
pedler movement. Probably no one 
cause would explain it, but we 
think that in the main the growth 
of house-to-house selling is due 
to the fact that the public demands 
service. People want to be catered 
to more than many types of re- 
tailers have been willing to con- 
cede. 

The chains have been founded 
on the assumption that the pub- 
lic is interested only in_ price. 
They asked their customers to sell 
themselves, in some cases to wait 
on themselves, and in nearly all 
cases to pay cash and to carry 
home their purchases. No doubt 
several million consumers are 
willing to patronize stores of this 
kind. But independent retailers 
made a mistake in thinking that 
to compete with the chain stores 
they, too, must eliminate service. 

The second mistake they made 
in many instances was in dis- 
counting the public’s appreciation 
of quality goods. “No demand 
for high-price stuff” has been the 
stock objection of too many re- 


tailers. 
The third mistake many retail- 
ers have been making is in not 


selling hard enough. Say what you 
will about the pedlers, they cer- 
tainly do sell. They make it easy 
for the public to buy. They sug- 
gest the purchase of many things 
that the housekeeper needs, but 
has always been neglecting to buy. 
They deliver their goods to your 
door. True enough, in most cases, 
cash payment is necessary, but even 
at that more. service is given, Cet 
tainly more old-fashioned c: atering 
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is done, than many classes of re- 
tailers are doing. It is also signifi- 
cant that many of the direct sellers 
have built their successes on strictly 
high-grade lines, such as those of 
the Frank E. Davis Fish Com- 
pany, Fuller Brush Company and 
Braden’s California products. 
There is nothing in the situation 
for retailers to worry about if 
they will realize that success in 
merchandising is achieved not 


through pinch-penny buying, but 
through hard selling, good service 
and proper catering. 


The Value ‘of Among _ several 


. things that im- 
a One-Idea pressed visitors at 


Sales Policy the New York 
Automobile Show at New York 
latt week was the prevalence of 
coach models. Hudson and Essex 
advertising makes it unnecessary 
for us to explain the word 
“coach” as now used in the auto- 
mobile world. The fact that there 
were coach designs aplenty and the 
fact that the average visitor at 
the show readily understood the 
term “coach” is a tribute to Hud- 
son-Essex selling and advertising. 

For almost three years Hudson- 
Essex advertising has talked on 
only one subject: “Closed Car 
Comforts at Open Car Prices.” 
Despite competitive attacks it 
never allowed itself to depart from 
that selling idea. Consider for a 
moment one of the most persistent 
of all such attacks, namely, that 
Hudson-Essex coach work was 
not durable. Hudson-Essex ad- 
vertising capitalized on that attack 
by making it grist for its one- 
idea sales mill. It had each of 
its dealers stand a Hudson or 
Essex on its top. Then it had the 
dealers run copy in newspapers, 
illustrated with a car in the 
position just described. The news- 
paper copy carried a message that 
read : 

“On its top in our salesroom 
the coach is supporting the full 
weight of the car—2,700 pounds. 
Yet doors and windows operate 
easily. Come try them. That 
shows complete absence of strain. 

“We have also a dismantled 
coach, showing how the body is 
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built. You will be interested. It 
will convince you it is no longer 
necessary to pay double open car 
cost for the comfort and utility 
of a sturdy, enduring built 
closed car.” 

The value of the single-idea 
sales policy shines forth with 
brilliance in any analysis of Hud- 
son-Essex advertising. Not only 
did the company refuse to let its 
competitors dislodge it from that 
idea but finally, by virtue of sales 
volume, it caused its competitors 
to bring out coaches. 


“‘Free’’Goods Not long ago a 
Are retailer wrote the 
National Retail 

Expensive Dry Goods As- 
sociation asking that organization 
to suggest some effective way in 
which certain articles contributed 
by. manufacturers could be given 
away as a feature of the opening 
of his new building. It appeared 
that this retailer had requested 
certain houses with which he did 
business to co-operate with him 
in this plan and they had com- 
plied to the extent of $700 worth 
of free merchandise. 

The principal articles of men’s 
and women’s apparel and single 
pieces of house furnishings rang- 
ing from andirons and beds to 
rugs and refrigerators, had heen 
contributed. The retailer’s problem 
on opening day was to give these 
away to lucky “customers” in 
ways that would draw a great 
crowd to his store. 

What a sad commentary on our 
astute manufacturers that a single 
retailer can beg $700 worth of 
first-class merchandise for such 
a purpose. If one dealer can do 
this, what must be the sum of 
such annual waste! Wisely, the 
association, in the above instance, 
told the merchant that he was 
making a mistake. But the manu- 
facturers probably have not been 
told as yet. 

The belief that “free” goods 
are free is a fallacy. “Free” goods 
do not buy good-will anywhere 
down the line. The retailer doesn’t 
see himself as a beggar. He doesn’t 
consider it blackmail to infer or 
threaten loss of patronage. He 
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doesn’t respect a manufacturer 
for his generosity, but rather con- 
siders him an “easy egg” and him- 
self as a clever fellow, able to 
“graft” something to which he 
knows he is not entitled. He has 
not analyzed his own ingratitude. 
He can have, therefore, no con- 
ception of how valueless and 
meaningless to the public is his 
prize-drawing contest. Besides gain- 
ing nothing, he incurs the expense 
of giving something away. 

The cost of “free” goods is 
usually charged to advertising. It 
might with greater show of reason 
be charged to profit and loss, or 
simply depreciation of good-will. 
The cost of “free” goods is added 
to the cost of distribution and 
necessarily has to be passed on to 
retailer and to consumer. There- 
fore we are all out of pocket be- 
cause an advertising fallacy is be- 
ing perpetuated. But this added 
and unfair assessment is by no 
means the end of the matter. 

The manufacturer who grants 
a begging request sets a precedent, 
not only for similar requests from 
other dealers (and bad news 
travels fast) but a precedent for 
leniency in all his business deal- 
ings. It is a most logical step for 
a retailer who has successfully de- 
manded free merchandise, to de- 
mand special price reductions, 
cash discounts on tardy payments, 
and extension of credit beyond 
agreed periods; to abuse guar- 
antees and minimum order ship- 
ping requirements, and the thou- 
sand and one other abuses of 
which crafty minds are capable. 

A leaky ship is ever in danger. 
The pumps must be manned con- 
tinuously by men who might be 
employed better at more profitable 
work. In short, in a firm which 
makes concessions from what is 
acknowledged as ethical practice, 
officials from president to sales- 
men are engaged continually in 
fighting back a relentless flood. 
Their time is spent in bartering 
and arguing rather than straight- 
forward selling. There is no build- 
ing for good-will and permanence. 
Good-will and respect are synony- 
mous. Business done on the con- 
cession basis in. any form gains 
no man’s respect. 
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Were the same effort to in- 
crease business expended in well- 
directed advertising that is now 
frittered away on “free goods” 
and other concessions, manufac- 
turers might find themselves in 
more sea-worthy craft. 


Watch the The pendulum is 


Pendulum swinging slowly 

Swi back to a sane 
wing position in retail- 
ing. It has been at both extremes 
in the retail grocery field. First 
at the end where there was ser- 
vice aplenty and poor business 
management, and then at the other 
end where there was no service and 
shrewd management. 

The consumer himself is respon- 
sible for this slow backward swing 
of the pendulum from the no- 
service extreme. He is responsible 
by his insistence on the theory that 
the retailer should be the purchas- 
ing agent of the community. We 
say he is responsible, but in so 
stating the case we do not mean to 
imply that he is actually doing the 
job of pulling the pendulum. 

Manufacturers whose continued 
prosperous existence depends upon 
a close genuine knowledge and un- 
derstanding of retail conditions 
have told us who is really tugging 
at the pendulum. It is the man 
who has been trained as a store 
manager by the chain stores. He 
has had his ear to the ground and 
has understood the inarticulate de- 
mands of the consumer. 

All of this is natural and ob- 
vious. The heads of the chain 
store systems of today got into 
those positions by being able to 
recognize from their contact with 
the consumer the fact that the 
consumer was tired of buying ser- 
vice. They capitalized this inter- 


. pretation; ran it the full length of 


its course; but didn’t keep their 
touch with the consumer. 

Their higher grades of employees 
are only emulating their example 
under changed conditions. 

We pass on this X-ray picture 
that manufacturers have given us 
so that others may watch with us 
service pendulum to a sane posi- 
the slow backward swing of the 
service pendulum to a sane position. 
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Newell-Emmett Com pany 


Incorporated 

tail | Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
mes 
*irst 

ser- | New York 
ness 

ther 

and 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


pon- AN ADVERTISING 
pe AGENCY FOUNDED 
sible ON THE IDEA OF 
that RENDERING SUPER- 
= LATIVE SERVICE TO 
n 50 A SMALL NUMBER 
as OF ADVERTISERS 
x the 

CLIENTS 

nued . 

upon Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
1 un- Johns-Manville Incorporated 


tions Western Electric Co. 
roing 


American Chicle Company 
man 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


and effective 
January ist, 1925 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


their 


loyees 
ample 


Note: The addition of the Loose- the end of six years” existence. This 
icture Wiles Biscuit Co., upon whose prob- _ insistence on slow growth, permitting 
en us lems the Newell-Emmett Company concentrated and thorough study of 
ith us bas been engaged since last May, gives each client’s problems, is an integral 

posi- to this agency a total of six clients at _ part of the agency policy outlined above. 
rf the 
sition. 
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The advertising of 
the Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company is handled 
by Marchalk and Pratt, Inc 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
t Printers’ Ink Monthly: 





NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
A. T. Simonds President Yes Yes 
G. K. Simonds General Manager ‘a 
J. E. Kelley General Sales Manager 
R. E. Greenwood Dept. Sales Manager “3 
R. A. Shaffer Dept. Sales Manager 


R. D. Baldwin Advertising Manager 
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WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


RACINE ,WISCONSIN, U.S.A 


“The MontH iy and WEEKLY issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK are routed through our 
sales and advertising departments. 


“Here various articles and news items 
are noted by members of these departments, 
and a great deal of material is placed in 
immediate use, some of it filed away for 
future reference. 


“We keep a permanent file where all 
, copies of both WEEKLy and MoNnTHLY 
| issues are placed, and we often have occa- 
sion to refer back to these file copies, since 
=~ many times things are brought up which 
have been discussed in complete detail in 

some earlier issue of PrinTERS’ INK. 


Wg of 
o adled “In summing up, we might say that we 
+ Inc consider PrinTEeRs’ INK as a very neces- 


sary part of the equipment in our sales and 


uals advertising departments, since we do get 
some real worth-while ideas here that we 

nd carry out in our sales and advertising 
work.” 


Very truly your 


NTHLY 


Yes 
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Advertising Club News 


Classified Managers to Join 
Associated Clubs 


The board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers has voted to apply for 
membership in the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World as a department 
of the National Advertising Commission. 
The directors also voted to hold the 
association’s annual convention at Hous- 
ton from May 10 to 14 in conjunction 
= the convention of the Associated 

ubs. 

The classified association for some 
years has worked closely with the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee for the 
elimination from ‘‘want ad” columns of 
misleading and deceptive advertise- 
ments. Frank T. Carroll, president of 
the Association of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives, states that his organiza- 
tion favors the admittance of the classi- 
fied association as a separate depart- 
ment. When admitted, the latter asso- 
ciation will be the twenty-sixth depart- 
ment of the National Advertising 


Commission. 
* * 


T. G. Morgan to Direct 
Business Survey 


Theodore G. Morgan, of the Henry 
Morgan Company Ltd., Montreal, and 
president of the Associated Retail Ad- 
vertisers, has been appointed chairman 
of a business survey committee by W. 
Frank McClure, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission. It will 
be the work of this committee to secure 
from all departments of the commission 
statements on advertising and business 
conditions throughout the country. Mr. 
Morgan will present these statements as 
part of a report which he will make at 
a meeting of the commission which is 
to be held at Detroit on January 29 


and 30 
7 * * 


Heads Financial Advertisers’ 
Program Committee 


Dale Graham, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis, has been 
appointed chairman of a committee which 
will arrange the program for the con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association which is to be held in 
Houston. This meeting will be held 
in conjunction with the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. - a a 


Club Executives to Meet 
in Columbus 


Executives of advertising clubs in va- 
rious parts of the United States will 
hold a meeting at the Deshler Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, on January 26 and 27. 
The program for this meeting is now 
being prepared by the educational de- 
partment of the Associated Clubs. Nor- 
man M. Parrott, of Baltimore, will 
chairman of the conference. 
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Becomes Buffalo Better 


Business Bureau, Inc. 

The directors of the Buffalo Bey 
Business Commission have vote 
change the name of this organizatj 
to the Buffalo Better Business By 
Inc. This is in line with the 
ment to standardize the names of Be 
Business Bureaus throughout the J 
States. 

The following directors, whose 
year term had expired, were reeled 
to serve for three years: Frank 
Baird, president, Buffalo Union 
nace Co.; Lewis G. Harriman, presi 
Fidelity Trust Co.: Pascal nd 
Fred C. Jahraus and Roland L. O’Br 

The activities of the Buffalo bu 
are reviewed in a report which 
was completed. This report shows 
during the last two years more thy CHARL! 
3,060 individual retail advertisem 
have been investigated. Ninety-four qagmeompan 
cent of these disclosed the fact that (Mork, a 
values of the merchandise advertiqumwhich 
were such as would benefit those under 
purchased. Except in a small pereqmmmends a1 
tage of cases, the report says, advert 
ing cannot be criticized on the b 
of values given. 

* * * 


Underwriters of New Engl: 


Convention Get Dividend 

The Hartford Advertising Club, f 
lowing the convention of the N 
England Advertising Clubs which 
held under its auspices, established 
record, according to Clarence T. Hi 
bard, president, when it payed a di 
dent of 11 per cent to all Hartfa 
business men who subscribed in und 
writing the expenses of the conventi 
Regular underwriting certificates w 


issued and the dividend was made MBC. S. 

sible by a large attendance M@Peutsch | 

registration fees. hairman 
* * * i 


Wing aj 
bmmittee 
ompany ; 
hg, Inc., 
egensteit 


Four Better Business Bure 
Formed in 1924 


Four Better Business Bureaus were 
ganized and affiliated with the Natio 
Vigilance Committee during 1924, Cleve 
cording to Herbert S. Houston, ¢ 
man of the board of trustees of 
committee. New units were formed) The Cl 
the following cities: Birmingham, Sprj bsignated 

id, Mass., Scranton, Pa., am wr 
Petersburg, Fla. These brought the t - wh 
number of bureaus in operation at bbb 
close of the year up to forty-two. at “- 

* * * cting of 


Tulsa Club Co-operates in” 
hiladel 


Advertising Course 

The Advertising Club of Tulsa, Ok Hol 

is co-operating in offering a course 

advertising in conjunction with 

municipal educational | department. ! 

course is being given in the Tulsa ni 

school under the direction of L; 
Walker, advertising manager 

Brown-Dunkin Dry Goods Company: 





er is desc 
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On the Value of Advertising 


Club Conventions 

Are advertising club conventions gath- 
rings of plumbers and newsboys? That 
is, are they unrepresentative of the ad- 
ertising business? This is a curious 
wyestion to ask, yet it is the impression 
that one advertis- 
ing man _ carried 
away from a con- 
vention which he 
attended. But that 
convention: was fif- 
teen years ago. 
Since that time 
his ideas have 
changed, radically. 
His deductions 
will interest many 
people who are 
active in the adver- 
tising club move- 
ment. They are 
the observations of 
Charles W oyt, 
og of the 
Charles W. Hoyt 
ompany, Inc., adyertising agency, New 
fork, and they are given in an article 
hich appears elsewhere in this 


etter 


ine, 
ilo Bet 


‘ 


CHARLES W. 


shows 
more th 
ertisem 
ty-four 4 
ct that { 


HOYT 


adverti : s is issue 
those under the title, “Plumber Sullivan At- 
all percmpends an Advertising Convention.” 
$s, advert li ie 

the b 


Heads Chicago Window 
Display Department 


Joseph M. Kraus, advertising manager 
id d A. Stein & Company, has been elected 
viden harman ot a newly organized group of 
Club, {3Phicago window display advertising in- 
the N@iMerests. This group will be a depart- 
which nent of the Advertising Council of the 
tablished MiPhicago Association of Commerce. It 
ill act as a connecting link between 
Window Display Advertising Asso- 
fation and the council. The meeting 
the council on April 16 will be under 
he auspices of the new department and 
tr. Kraus will be the principal -speaker. 
S. Clark, of the Edwards & 
Deutsch Lith ographing Company, is. vice- 
hairman of the department and the fol- 
wing are members of the executive 


Engla 


conventi 
cates 
_ made p 
dance 





Bu pmmittee: M. Munson, The- Hoover 
ompany; C. E. Johnson, Curtis Light- 
24 ng, Inc., and Henry Degginger, of the 


aus were 


egenstein- Veeder Company. 
he Natio e. S28 


hw Cleveland Club to Honor 

ston, . 

tees of Ray H. Finger 

3. The Cleveland Advertising Club has 

-_ ignated January 21 as Ray Day in 

re the tqgprreciation of the services of Ray H. 

gh nat eee who recently resigned as_ secre- 

wet ymanager Mr. Finger will be the 

ty-twe. best of honor at the regular weekly 
eting of the club on.that day. 


rates in x * * 


hiladelphia Women’s Club to 


urse 

— Hold Annual Dinner 

, with The ninth annual dinner of the Phil- 
tment. 1 Shia Club of Advertising Women 
Tulse nigme! be held at the Bellevué-Stratford 
oe & 4 on February 5. The dinner this 
ger of (FT is described as “A Night in Paris.” 


Company: 
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How Boston Bureau Explains 
Merchandise Terms 


In its work of educating the public 
to a correct understanding of mer- 
chandising terminology the Boston 
Better Business Bureau, under the lead- 
ership of Edward L. Greene, is running 
a series of advertisements. Descrip- 
tive definitions, as such, are apt to 
make dry reading so the Bureau has 
adopted a conversational question- -and- 
answer style in its copy which gives 
the public this information in an in- 
teresting manner. 

One advertisement, for instance, car- 
ries the following curiosity-provoking 
caption, “Where Are the Seals?” The 
text is introduced by another question 
which is asked of Mrs. Bostonian. 

‘‘Why don’t the Boston stores ad- 

vertise Seal coats?” she is asked by 
an out-of-town visitor. “Our stores 
advertise Northern Seals, Hudson 
Seals, Arctic Seals and every kind of 
a seal you can think of.” 
Bostonian replies with civic 
, “Well our stores here don’t be- 
cause those aren’t really seals you 
know.” 

“No, I didn’t know that. What are 
they?” asks the visitor. 

In Mrs. Bostonian’s reply the public 
learns, for example, that Northern Seal 
is a rabbit skin treated and dyed to 
look like a seal. It also learns of the 
efforts of the Bureau to get merchants 
to advertise a product by its true 
name instead of by its trade name so 
that readers of advertisements will not 
be_ misled. 

Boston newspapers are co-operating 
with the Bureau in this series of in- 
formative stvertionments. 

* 


iene Ritteee of 


Springfield Publicity Club 
A. E. Hobbs, manager of the Spring- 
field, Mass., office of the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
has become president of the Springfield 
Publicity Club. Mr. Hobbs had_ been 
vice-president and he succeeds M. A. 
Pollock who resigned because of a 
change in work which is reported else- 
where in this issue. 
* * * 


Advertising Women of Boston 
Hold Dinner 


The advertising Women’s Cluh cf 
Boston held a New Year’s dinner on 
January 12. Jean Sargent, a director of 
the club, announced the events of the 
evening which were broadcasted by 
radio. 

Joins Harry C. Michaels 


Company 
Margaret M. Curry has joined the 
Harry C. Michaels Company, New York 
advertising agency. For four years Miss 
Curry was with the advertising depart- 
ment of The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., and more recently she has been 
associated with the Printcraft Adver- 

tising Service, New York. 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN a copy writer writes, 

“You must not cut the cake 
until thoroughly cooked,” it may 
be assumed he has not said exact- 
ly what he meant to say. A laud- 
able desire to be terse causes many 
a writer to uncover ideas which 
while new are not practicable. 
Another classic often met with in 
one form or another is: “‘I walked 
out into the night as the moon 
rose and wandered through the 
grounds.” 

Fads in copy writing come and 
go. Some are wholly commen- 
dable. Colloquialisms and epi- 
grammatic crochets are in vogue 
in high places just at present. 
May they never altogether go out 
of favor. They are time-savers— 
for the reader. Still, over-indul- 
gence in them promotes a ten- 
dency toward the use of clipped 
sentences and inevitably produces 
much sloppy writing. 

It cannot always be said, in ex- 
tenuation, that the clipped sen- 
tence or stereotyped expression 
saves space in an advertisement. 
Exactly two words of two letters 
each have been omitted from the 
first example quoted, wherein the 
reader is told that he must be 
thoroughly cooked when he cuts 
the cake. Inserting these‘ two 
words—namely, “it is’”—between 
“until” and “thoroughly,” makes 
all well and the world right again. 
In the second example no addi- 
tional words are required to re- 
arrange the sentence and give it 
its correct meaning. 

The Schoolmaster recently ob- 
served, on the desk of an experi- 
enced copy writer, a handy com- 
pilation of some of these com- 
moner errors of construction. 
Most of them were examples 
taken from current advertising 
copy. Too much space would be 
required to reproduce them. It is 
rather the habit of collecting spe- 
cific ‘examples of faulty. diction 
which is here commended to the 
attention of the Class. 

On the same man’s desk, how- 
ever, there appeared the famous 


Index Expurgatorius of words 
compiled by the late Charles H. 
Dana, when editor of the New 
York Sun. While this list, in 
whole and in part, has been re- 
printed many times and in many 
places, it is as helpful today as it 
was when first published. For the 
benefit of those members of the 
Class who have never seen it and 
for those who would like to see 
it again, some of the expressions 
often used in copy writing are 
here given. The words to be 
avoided are printed below, fol- 
lowed by the words for which the 
first are incorrectly used: 


above or over for more than, 

aggregate for total, 

balance for remainder, 

call attention for direct attention, 

claim for assert, 

commence for begin, 

conscious for aware, 

couple for two, 

cultured for cultivated, 

date back to. for date from, 

donate for give, 

indorse for approve, 

fall for autumn, 

from whence for whence, 

inaugurate for establish, institute, 

individual for person, 

infinite for great, vast, 

in our midst for among us, 

in spite of for despite, 

last for latest, 

less for fewer, 

poem | for 
+ 7 or 








; largely, 





c 

notice for observe, 

onto for on or upon, 

partially for partly, 

party tor person, 

past two years for last two years, 

practically for virtually, 

prior to tor before, 

propose for purpose, 

proven for proved, 

quite for something of, 

realize for obtain, 

section for region, 

spend for pass, : 

standpoint for point of vier, 

subsequent for afterward, 
transpire for happen, 

universal for general, 

vest for waistcoat, 

vicinity for neighborhood, 

viewpoint for point of vicw, 

would seem.for seems. 
x * * 

It struck the Schoolmaster that 
the following description of how 
one company handles late comer 
at its sales convention sessions 
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THE EVOLUTION OF “EVOLUTION” 


BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 


VOLUTION is challenged to- CCC : 
day by many good a well. “we “op - Fey oe ons 
meaning people, as an enemy of ogy < eg a seuce 
religion, the cause of the rise of out of “the cosmic egg 
animalism, and wor en td and created the world. 
soley Sportal dasied me . indian philosophy says that the 
as an atbeist because I believe in beginning was with Brahma, eternal 
Evolution. {I bave been charged by and self-existent. 
ee ¢ dae ee Belief in absolute creation, and 
w be a consistent evolutionist. I the speculation of the Middle Ages, 
alio undertake the far more difficut’ were succeeded by the theory that 
task of being a consistent Christian. “existence” is “ becoming”. 
—Henry Fairfield Osborn in the Th D ag" ae 
Sean jor Felvenary. hen came Darwin. And now Evo 
lution is accepted by philosophers 
and supporters of religious tradition as well as by scientists. 

A little knowledge of Evolution, says Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
proved very dangerous to mankind and was possibly a major 
cause of human decadence in conduct, literature and art. 

A profound knowledge of Evolution makes it a very safe thing 
for the present and future progress of the human race. 

The world changes: But creation keeps pace with it. That is 
Evolution today — “creative” Evolution. 

The rationalists of fifty years ago concerned themselves with 
man's physical history, But our growth is not merely physical. 
Evolution has taught us that (1) life is work; (2) only the right 
lives; (3) beauty, order and design are all-pervasive. 

We know now the compatibility of the teachings of Religion 
and Evolution. We are naturalists and not materialists! 

We live in.a world where nothing is static. It is not the 
world of yesterday, nor of today, but the world of tomorrow. 
Life is not‘‘a having and a resting, but a growing and a becoming.” 

We dare not “give the past a false authority—be hag-ridden 
by tradition,’"—become “mere repositories of the dry bones of 
lead theories. ” We must be “‘ the possessors of living knowledge.” 


THE FORUM 


Guide, Philosopher and Friend 
of the Thinking Minority 
EDITED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
Park-Lexington Building, New York 
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advertising executive 
wishes connection 
in Chicago 


Three years with 
weekly trade paper. 
Five years with na- 
tional advertisers. 
Available 
ately. 
An interview will 
give you the details. 


immedi- 


42 £ 42 6 


“H.,”? Box 79, Printers’ Ink, 
230 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





SELL BY DIRECT MAIL] 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
towns without salesmen. 
merchant sold $63.39 
tailer sold $22,896.20 Send 
25c¢ for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, 
house magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers 
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full of usable cashable selling ideas. 
POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., New York City 





Vs A.B.C. Est. 1873 Ss 
CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 


ber manufactured in U.S. A. 


and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
XK (7 











National Miller 


Established 1895 
ly ee 4 ong Toshajens 
the Flour, 
ills The ev A. ¥ 4 
paper in the eld 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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might hold an idea also for those 
sales managers who have difficulty 
in getting salesmen to report to 
the office promptly in the : norning. 
The quotation is taken from 
pamphlet on “Conventions” re. 
cently issued by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, of Hart. 
ford, Connecticut. 

“Any man failing to show up 
on time is penalized in some par- 
ticular way. As an illustration: 
A year ago, we put two men at 
the door of the meeting room and 
promptly at nine o’clock we began, 
and they started to collect ten 
cents from every man who came 
in late. That was done at the be- 
ginning of the afternoon session 
and again at the morning ses- 
sion and again in the afternoon 
session. The money collected in 
that way was used to buy white 
canvas gloves and an alarm clock. 

“At the banquet, every man who 
was late was asked to come up and 
stand before the vice-president, 
and he was presented with a pair 
of the white canvas gloves and 
told to put them on. 
those who were late 
gloves on, they took positions with} 
their hands folded in front of 
them and then the vice-president 
initiated them into the lodge of 
‘The Folded Hands,’ calling at 
tention to the fact that they had 
been late and lazy in attendancg 
at the meetings showing that the 
were eligible to be initiated intd 
the Order of ‘The Folded Hands 
and the alarm clock was the em 
blem of the Order. It was pre 
sented to one of these men ant 
he was admonished to set it ¢ 
six o'clock every morning an 
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CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 











MONTREAL 
275 Craig St. W. 
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Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 


Chas. E. Horton, Manager 
John Graham, Architect 


The Building Manager Decides 


Charles E. Horton, building manager, represented 
the owners in constructing the new Dexter Horton 
Building. He selected the architect and they went 
on an extended trip to consult with the leading 
building managers of the country in order to secure 
the latest ideas in connection with construction and 
operation. Naturally Mr. Horton made the final 
selection of materials and equipment for the new 
building. You can sell these men thru their busi- 
ness paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MAN- 
AGEMENT. 





; BUILDINGS ano 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER -LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Mem>r 4. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO = Member A. B. P. 


| 
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Mr. Specialty Manufacturer 


do you realize that the creation 


of an Export Market for your 
product can absorb that surplus 
production which is now worry- 
ing you? 

An export demand of only 5% 
of your output may mean the 
difference between profit and 
loss. Let my eight years export 
experience and my knowledge of 
foreign languages and customs 
assist you in establishing an 


Export Department. 
Address ‘‘N,” Box 218, Printers’ Ink 


ART DIRECTOR 


Of long experience— 
well versed in agency 
routine; a capable artist 
—with full knowledge of 
production processes and 
cost saving methods in 
Art and Engraving. Now 
with A-A-A-A agency. 
Available January 15th. 
Address “B,” Box 206, Printers’ Ink 
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SOT Asi euee CHICAGO REPRE- 
SENTATION AVAILABLE TO 
"Som E PUBLISHER 
Am able to offer to some magazine or 
business paper publisher my services 
as a Western Advertising Representa- 
tive. Am now representing one well- 
known publisher in the National 
Magazine field and am operating my 
own office. Circumstances are such 
that I can handle one more publica- 
tion of standing which is capable of 
development by the application of sin- 
cere effort. Am well known to both 
advertisers and advertising agents, 
having been established in this terri- 
Have repre- 


3 years and will continue to repre- 
sent him. 

Address “Z,"" Box 74, 
ers’ INK, 230 So. Clark St., 


care of PRiNt- 
Chicago. 
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when he had got into the habit 
of arising at six o'clock, he was 
to pass it to another member, 
While, of course, this was a joke 
and taken as a joke, it left the 
impression on the minds of the 
men that when a meeting was to 
start at nine o'clock, it started at 
nine o’clock.” 

* 





* 


The idea may sound grotesque 
but the principle is sound, 
Prominently listed among the “pet 
aversions” of many sales managers 
is the daily annoyance experienced 
from a few members of the sales 
force who seem to be so con- 
stituted that they are never able 
to be anywhere on time. Where 
a stringent rule on getting down 
to the office each morning might 
disturb the morale of non-vfen- 
ders while failing to bring offen- 
ders into line, some such device 
as the one described might by its 
very trickiness be successful in 
kidding the “late Mr. Jones” into 
a reform. 


















* * x 





E. T. Strong, general sales man 
ager of the Buick Motor Company, 
recently gave some excellent advice 
to salesmen. While his advice 
applies to an unusual problem, 
namely, the man who both dem- 
onstrates and sells, it has a broad, 
general application. 

Too often the salesman wants 
to show how bright he is, how 
clever and snappy his conversa- 
tion may be, instead of thinking 
of the customer and the effect on 
him of whatever he does. In sell- 
ing automobiles too many salesmen 
think that they should drive the 
prospect at a fast speed or take 
him on a long ride which brings 
him home exhausted, instead of 
being refreshed by a short run. 

“Unwise indeed is that sales 
man,” says Mr. Strong, “who does 
not hold his car down to speeds 





































“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


WINNIPEG 
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‘An Unusual Opportunity 


_ o e 
For a Circulation Builder 
A New York publisher of well-known 


nd. and long established technical and indus- 
hes trial publications, with prospects in every 


ced manufacturing plant, has an executive 
= | position open for a man who knows how 
we | to build and hold circulation. 

ight He must be able to sell quality subscrip- 
a tions, and his training should be such as 
ane to impart this knowledge to a large field 
+4 staff. He must be able to select and or- 
nto ganize a force of salesmen and know how 
to train them to produce steadily and in- 
nan spire them constantly to greater effort. 
WH Hé must also possess a working knowl- 
~~ edge of direct mail work, as it will be his 
dem- job to plan and supervise mail campaigns. 
road, If he can write copy, too, so much the 


vants better; but this is not strictly necessary. 


how 
trex The opportunity is such as to interest the 
ct on man of the widest experience and capable 
= of filling a real big job. He will have be- 
‘> hind him the co-operation of a strong 
brings organization and the prestige of a com- 
pel pany widely known for its stability and 


progressiveness. 


Send complete information in your first 
letter. All correspondence will be kept 
strictly confidential. Address “D,” Box 


75, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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AN AGENCY ASSET 


Successful printing salesman, 
thoroughly versed in all details 
of printing plant and Agency 
mechanical production, excep- 
tional copy writer, feels that his 
talents are best suited to the 
Agency field and seeks a con- 
nection with a medium-sized 
Agency, to which his ability and 
training should bring a consider- 
able asset. Box “‘A.,” 73, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











For Sale—Very Cheap 


Four absolutely new 


Rand Visible Card 


File for 8x5 cards 
12 drawer 


Cost new $122.00 each 


PARLIN LILLARD 
Station W. 
CINCINNATI 





che 
Free Laflet ~~ errs aa 


—— Gr. 


WAS st. 
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that are in keeping with the feel- 
ings of the person to whom the 
demonstration is being given. 
Nothing is more foolish than to 
drive at a speed which will cause 
the passengers to hold on to some 
part of the car for support and 
to be filled with fear. There may 
be individuals here and there who 
do not get pleasure out of driving 
unless they drive or are driven 
at a high and reckless speed. But 
the average person obtains enjoy- 
ment and pleasure out of driving 
and riding at a speed that will 
insure a feeling of restfulness and 
satisfaction at the end of the trip.” 

He gave instances of new pros- 
pects who think that a car is too 
large, too powerful or too speedy 
for them to buy after the sales- 
man, who was more impressed 
with his ability as a speed demon 
than he was of ‘the feelings of his 
prospects, had demonstrated to 
them. He says: “A _ salesman 
should demonstrate a car for the 
purpose of selling it, not to satisfy 
his own desire to see how fast he 
can make the car go, how many 
chances he can take and how of- 
ten he can demonstrate his ability 
as a dextrous driver.” 

This tendency on the salesman’s 
part to show off is not confined to 
the automobile alone. Many a big 
sale has been lost because a sales- 
man, in entertaining an out-of- 
town customer, wanted to show 
how familiar he is with night life 
or Bohemian resorts. Many a solid 
customer has stopped trading with 
a firm because some salesman for 
the manufacturer tried to demon- 
strate his ability as a clever story- 
teller instead of a seller of goods. 
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Ouse Sen Ribbons Re inked inked 


Try it. 


Re-Inking you can buy 


\ u process costs only $6.00 a dozen. 
Oo r 2 R- “T-Fy? trial order will convince you that it is the bal 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


pico B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Available 
General Manager 


(Or Eastern Manager) 


for Advertising Agency 
of Quality 


(or business owner needing active associate) 


& 


Boiling markets in Manhattan's High Street, out on the plains 
and even in wary New England, have been traced, they say, 
to campaigns I have written and staged (and which you 
vividly remember). Still, statisticians at times overemphasize 
one factor. 


Well reputed friends mention a client who paid out three 
million dollars in a year broadcasting my copy. They relate 
that I have contacted with a thousand advertisers, and 
that] . . . but friends sometimes are prejudiced. 


Others, more calmly analytic, credit me with a complete com- 
mand of agency operation, a swift skill in visualization, a 
fortunate Way with men, and a level head, . . . but the 
owners of expanding corporations are inclined liberally to 
reward gainful work. 


| do know this—that, aside from previous accomplishment; 
for eight years I have thrived in a famous organization, have 
had a hand in its management and have been instrumental 
innew business. And I've put a thrill into it. 


The words General Manager simply mean that I will keep 
this equipment and experience working at its all round 
market value to my associates and myself. For natural 
reasons | seek an environment that invites big things. New 
York City, Christian, thirty-nine. 


Address in confidence, 
“ E,” Box 76, Printers’ Ink, 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


WANTED—Representation in Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Chicago, 
for a new weekly magazine—strictly 
commission basis. Liberal arrangements. 
Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


Have $10,000 More If Needed 


for good mail order article. Submit de- 
tails by mail only. M. Lewis, 437 W. 
124th St., New York. 


Well- known free-lance copy writer spe- 
cializing in sales letters will exchange 
services for office quarters and facilities 
with recognized agency or responsible 
business house in Times Square district. 
Box 438, Printers’ Ink. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
TWO Chandler and Price Job Presses. 
Chase size, 12x18 with Humana Feeder 
and Rosbach Distributors. Can be had 
at once. —— Safety Pin Co., 
Bloomfield, 


Classified admin Campaigns ex- 
pertly planned and executed. Quality and 
quantity inquiries developed for agents, 
salesmen, business opportunities. Submit 
your problem for complete outline. Please 
be specific. Climax Advertising Agency, 
Clinton, Iowa. 























TRADE PAPER WANTED—Organiza- 
tion of publishers’ representatives, in 
the trade paper field, with offices in sev- 
eral cit‘es and solicitors covering most 
of the country, wants to take on one 
more publication. Publication desired is 
one where an interest in the business 
may be purchased, if everything proves 
satisfactory. Can supply editorial, cir- 
tulation and advertising service connec- 
tions, if desired. ddress: Littlehale 
Advertising Agency, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


HELP ‘WANTED 


Wanted Advertising Solicitors, States 
Maine, New York and New Jersey, on 
Masonic Publication. Give experience and 
affiliations. Address Maclub, Inc., Adv. 
Dept., 368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


SALESMAN 
Experienced lithographic salesman wanted 
by an old-established house, specialties, 
displays, etc. Salary and commission. 
Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 


Lithographic Salesman 
We want a salesman who can sell lithog- 
raphy. We have a real opportunity for 
a big man. He will be backed by an 
organization with over thirty years ex- 
perience in the production of the high- 
est quality of lithography. Box 434, P. T. 








Retoucher Wanted—Position open for 
a capable retoucher on mechanical sub 
jects. Good pay and steady employment 
to right man. Onondaga . En 
gravers, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED 
An advertising solicitor who can produc 
some immediate results. Excellent 
portunity with good salary. Address 
Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Manager—Must be able to 
supervise and to have personally prepared 
A C. statements—Trade Paper man 
preferred. Write in full, giving age, ex. 
perience and salary wanted. Box 445,P 


Advertising Solicitor—A long-est ablished d 
trade-paper desires a high-class advertis 
ing solicitor who can submit proofs of 
his success. One with a knowledge of 
New England conditions preferred. Write 
in full, giving age, experience and salary 
wanted. Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
for retail clothing store. Chicago. Splen 
did opportunity for bright, capable man 
who understands this business. Goo 
salary to start. State fully you 
experience and all particulars. Ad 
dress Box 430, care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. | =e 


SALESMEN—Anbbitious, forceful, young 
men 25 to 40 for direct mail selling 
plan. We deal with manufacturers and 
wholesalers who sell to department stores 
$30 commission on minimum order 
Right men are capable of earning five 
to ten thousand yearly. Selective Selling 
Service, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


WANTED—Young man, Mason. Jewish 
experienced in advertising solicitation 
or agency to cover New York City and 
nearby towns for National Fraternal 
Weekly Newspaper of 350,000 circula 
tion. Liberal commission and drawing 
account to producer. Box X. 219 & 
St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Sales and Advertising Department na 
tional manufacturer desires young man 
assistant who can handle promotion cam 
paign and sales correspondence. Unusu 
ally good opportunity for the right party 
State age, experience and salary expected 
in letter to secure interview. P. 0. Box 
27, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N \ 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN—A lead = 
ing daily newspaper of the  centra orga 
Southwest in a city of near 100,000 nome 
population, requires another live, wide and 
awake salesman to sell classified dis ; 

play advertising. Present volume ex letter 
ceeds 2,000,000 lines yearly. If you perie 
know you are a producer and wish to =a 
become associated with a real live news you 
paper, send us your qualifications, a Strict 


periences and references in : 
salary or commission expected, only B 
sirable applicant will be considered. Box 
439, Printers’ Ink 


Box 
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WANTED—Man about 25 years old to 
make typographic layouts, dummies for 
direct advertising, and finished pen and 
ink drawings for direct-mail printing 
plant. College education preferred. 
Write stating qualifications, experience, 
salary now earned, and references, and 
if possible sending samples of work. 
Permanent job with good future. The 
Argus Company, Albany, N. Y. 





Circulation Manager Wanted—Febru- 
ary first or March first we want high 
grade Circulation Manager. Must have 
had two years or more experience in 
mail campaign and field supervision for 
national business paper and proven rec- 
ords of exceptional production. Give his- 
tory of experience and details with cir- 
culation production figures obtained on 
last publication. Permanent _ position 
with splendid future for the right man. 
Address Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer—Cleveland AAAA agency 
has unusual opportunity. Permanent 
connection for thoroughly experienced, 
well seasoned, versatile copy and plan 
man. Preference given one with mail- 
order and proprietary experience. 
Thirty to forty years of age and able 
to indisputably prove ability by samples 
and past record. Must have capacity 
for hard work when necessary, pleas- 
ing personality and able to show clean, 
clear record, very desirable connection, 
congenial surroundings and good salary. 
Unless you measure up save your time 
and ours. Give full particulars, includ- 
ing present salary; strictly confidential. 
Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


Finance company operating 
country-wide chain of branches 
seeks the full time services of an 
experienced advertising manager 
of the executive type. 

He must write compelling copy, 
plan effective layouts of classified 
and display ads, circular letters | 
and folders, and must be able to | 
develop new ideas and _ better 
methods of building business. He | 
should thoroughly understand and 
preferably have had experience in a | 
business conducted on the instal- | 
ment payment plan. This is an | 
unusual opportunity to develop an | 
important department in a national 
organization, possessing a phe- | 
nomenal record of a 

| 
| 
| 








and unlimited possibilities. Your 
letters stating age, education, ex- 
perience, salary expected and why 
you are eligible, will be held in 
strictest confidence. 
Address 
sox 405, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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AUTOMOBILE COPY WRITER—Young 
college man preferred, with a knowledge 
of cars and what dealers must do to sell 
them. Right man soon can take over 
entire sales promotion work on a lead- 
ing make. Clear, concise, constructive 
writing of copy and correspondence ab- 
solutely essential to hold this sition. 
Write us in detail what we should know 
about you. Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 


TO SALES PROMOTION MAN WITH 
ABILITY 





and “guts” to gamble on it for big 
stakes; who isn’t “scared” of work 
and is more interested in the future 
than today, we have THE opening. 
Contracts in our office call for sales 
——_ on several excellent products. 

e want a man to take charge of that 
work now. Give all information in first 
letter. Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary-Stenographer—The editor of 
a trade magazine is looking for a sec- 
retary-stenographer who has either had 
editorial writing experience, or is look- 
ing for an opportunity of developing 
writing ability which she knows she 
possesses. The salary is $35 a week, 
but the young lady who is alert to her 
opportunities can double this compensa- 
tion in a very short time. State educa- 
tion and experience fully, and age. Box 
427, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAILING LISTS | 


3,000 names and addresses of Farmers 
in Ashland County, Ohio, $10.00; 99% 
correct. G. T. Shearer, Ashland, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Refined, Well-Educated Young Lady 
seeks connection with Advertising or 
publicity Executive; four years expe- 
rience; competent. Address Box 466, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















MAN, now employed, desires artist’s 
position; works in all mediums, figure, 
layout, lettering, printing. Experienced 
in all kinds of reproduction. Box 463, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST wishes opportunity with Al 
agency; lettering, design, still-life, posters, 
booklets, commercial subjects; capable of 
producing art work of quality; steady, re- 
liable worker ; now employed. Box 429, P. I, 
TRADE JOURNAL MAN 
Broad experience advertising ideas, lay- 
outs, copy writing. Production, make-up, 
circulation. P. O. Box 25, Hamilton 
Beach, i A 


N. Y. Copy Expert 


Eight years copy-plan chief big 
agencies. Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
A worker, a successful service salesman, 
who knows both creative and mechanical 
sides of Direct Advertising. Can build 
clientele. Will consider connection only 
with live, well organized house offering 
»ossibilities of substantial earnings. 
New York location. Box 431, P. I. 





























ee ee eee ee 
est quality of lithography. 





Box 434, P. | 


| 439, Printers’ Ink 
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EDITOR 
Well experienced house organ or class 
journal editor wants full time connec- 
tion. High-class man. Reasonable. S. 
Ames, 2735 Sedgwick Ave., N. Y. City. 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT AND 
COPY MAN 





with 3 years’ experience. Graduate of 
Columbia College Advertising Course. 
Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Manager 


Engineering graduate with eight years 
keen, extensive experience in advertis- 
ing and sales. Secretary, Box 458, P. I. 


Lettering and Layout 
artist with knowledge of design. 8 years 
general agency and studio experience. 
Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—26, now with ad- 
vertising agency desires position with 
national advertiser or agency. Expe 
rienced in layout and copy writing, >t 
considerable merchandising. Box 451, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Copy and Layout Man— 
Twelve years’ experience, middle age, 
progressive, staple mind, full of profit- 
able publicity. Immediate location with 
manufacturer, publisher, selling agent, 
store. Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 




















Production Man—Five years’ agency ex- 
perience. Thorough knowledge of en- 
graving, electrotyping, printing, type and 
mechanical layout. Ability to follow 
through on all agency detail. Age 24. 
Moderate salary to start. Box 444, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN will take 
on one or two publications for ae 
trated, thorough effort in Buffalo, N. 

and vicinity. Commission basis. If RS 
want complete representation in, and 
profitable business from this field write 
Charles D. Zacher, 1714 Amherst St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ASST. ADVERTISING MANAGER 
College man, Christian, 24. Now em- 
ployed in above capacity with Nationa) 
Silk | Advertiser, selling to retailers. 
Specialist in art work, knows printing, 
engraving, selling to retailer, and dealer 
helps. Fair salary and opportunity. 
Box 443, Printers’ Ink. 


ASST. ADVERTISING MANAGER 
of leading department store seeks better 
opportunity for advancement. Was pre- 
viously agency account executive and 
Copy Chief and, before that, Service 
Manager of famous corporation. Unex- 
celled references as to character and 
ability. College man; now earning $4,000. 
Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 

















FOR THAT VACANT JOB 
Newspaperman—house organ edi- 
tor, publicity specialist. Now 
employed. Age 29; ten years’ 
experience this country and 
abroad. Seeks small salary but 
romising future. Box 435, 

rinters’ Ink. 
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Man qualified by 15 years agency 
experience, capable taking complete 
charge billing, checking, books, finances, 
and office management, seeks position 





Age 38. Christian. Married. Room 707, 
45 West 45th Street. 

Artist, 26, 4 Years Experience Doing 
free lance work for advertisers, under 
stands layout, copy, design and reproduc. 


tion; desires connection as Visualizer. 
Art Director or Assistant. H. W. S. 
149 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


COLLEGE WOMAN-—Seven years’ ad- 
vertising (newspaper, department store, 
agency and free lance) experience—de 
sires to make a change. Can write orig- 








inal selling copy and make attractive 
layouts. Salary $3,600. Box 440, P. I. 
DO YOU NEED a well-trained, experi- 
enced man as advertising manager of your 


business? Let me give you my complete 
qualifications. Age 32, married, univer 
sity graduate. Arthur Hallam, care of 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 





Age 36; twelve years experience; six 
years in present position; reference: 
Services available February 1st; can go 
anywhere. Address Al White, Courier 
Journal, Louisville, Kentucky. 





_ SALES AND ADVERTISING 
Young man whose experience in selling, 
field research, planning, copy and lay 
outs, etc., fit him for executive pos'tion 
in small organization or assistant in 
large. Box 462, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN | 
Thoroughly experienced ; successful record; 
good acquaintance and standing New York 
and Eastern agencies, and accounts differ- 
ent fields; best references; services now 
available; lettersconfidential. Box 448, Pil 


; WANT SPACE TO GROW 
Now regularly employed in New York in 








writing motion picture reviews but need 
a better future. Experience in ed torial, 
publicity and advertising writing, make 
up. typography and design. Now receiv 


ing $70 a week. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT IN eenee 
Young man, 26, five years agency expe: 
rience as Production Manager, buyer of 
art work, printing, engraving ani elec 
trotypes. High school education. Box 
450, Printers’ Ink, Chicavo office 


Designer 


This advertisement was not written by 4 
Lepautre, Cleland or a Teague. but by 
a young man with 6 years’ experience 
in designing and lettering of fine books. 
catalogues, advertisements, etc., and who 
desires position where versatility can be 
displayed : 








Box 425, Printers’ | Ink. _ 


AN EXCEPTIONAL MAN 


12 years’ experience, copy and finished 
layouts, with agencies and pub'ications. 
Can take full charge of production on 
national accounts. Now pro luction 
manager of AAAA agency. Seek better 
opportunity with N. Y. City agency o 
manufacturer. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 
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wy work in large organization towers 
ave that of associates but advance- 
nent too remote; am 34; my forte, fresh, 
interestin ¢ sales caer copy, pub- 
jicity, speeches, booklets; house organ; 
nm background ten years’ N. Y. news- 
japer writing. I have the nose for news 
dto advertising. Hard work a joy 
pportunity must be there. Box 426, 
rinters’ Ink. 





ti ee OR 





rienced in every phase of Adver- 

ng Plans, Campaigns, Routine. Sales 
Promotion, Direct Mail, Selling, Mer- 
chandising. Worked with g . 
niacturer Retailer. Age 2/. University 
sducation. Loyal worker and result pro- 
ducer. Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


Experienced in house organs and class 
publications; understands printing and 
agraving. Can organize your industrial 


relations department and make your 
ouse organ attractive and _ interesting. 
newspaper training. Box 449, 


Ink, Chicago office. 





START WANTED in advertising or pub- 
ishing business by educated oung 
woman (26), already possessed of con- 
siderable training, ability and_ success 
in other work (stenography and _ school- 
teaching), but convinced of sti!l greater 


for opening in this field. 

memory; capacity for detail; 

. Apt. 51, 350 W. 118th St.. 
Yew ‘York City. 








Advertising Man Available at Once 
For the past 19 years connected with one 
of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
the country. Unforeseen circumstances 
necessitate looking for new connections. 
Knows advertising from the ground up, 
sed in all details pertaining to 
department. Line immaterial. 

Married. Thirty-nine years 

iress Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 
ART EXECUTIVE 
A doctor’s verdict regarding my wife’s 
health makes it necessary that I find a 
position away from the Great Lakes re- 








vio. Have had 15 years’ experience 
design'ng high-class printing and adver- 
tising and directing a large art dept. 
Can do both jayouts and finished work. 
Must make a change at once and _ loca- 
tion will ho more important than salary. 
Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 

I'm willing to search a year, if neces- 
sary, for my next position—because it 
must be « I'll want to stick to and 
grow with. Am 25, married, employed. 
An unus: forceful writer—with imag- 
ination. ‘j years on two publications— 
one semi-technical, one a national pop- 
war magazine-—writing, rewriting, re- 
porting, editing, planning, reading man- 
ascripts, ndling correspondence and 
make-up. Nine months’ agency experience 
py, house organs, contact. Honor grad- 
uate, school of journalism. Box 455, 
Vriaters’ [nk. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES => 


7 ECHNICAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS—here’s a man who 
knows electric machines, mo- 
tors and vehicles! Graduate of 
M.I.T. 







(Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Course). Four years’ en- 
gineering department, electric 
vehicle company. Four years 
sales-advertising manager, au- 
tomotive manufacturer. Since 
1914 in present position— 
sales-advertising manager, well 
known electrical device. Age 
45. Married. Asking $3500. 
Our No. 10178. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG.. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
















Young American Going Abroad 


—for indefinite period, desires to repre- 
sent or enter London office of reputable 
American firm. Six years’ business ex- 
perience in London; Advertising, Manu- 
facturing, Export and Import, Journalism. 

live-wire, versatile and diplomatic. 
Finest references. Box 452, P. 





Opportunity Wanted by Sales Executive 
Six years sales promotion and merchan- 
dising in the automotive industry. 

Preparation of nat‘onal merchandising 


campaigns, policies, direct-mail and 
advertising copy. ‘ 

Market research-trade investigation. 

Personal contact—sales management. 


References exchanged 
Address Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation and Subscription Manager— 
experienced business getter on Farm 
Mayazines, Fashion Magazines, also mag- 
azines of general literature, twenty years 
experience. Understands every detail of 


making and marketing magazines. Thor- 
oughly conversant with A.B.C. and Post 
Office requirements. Salary and com- 


mission proposition desired. Can furnish 
excellent references and sufficient satis- 
factory reasons for wanting to make a 
change. Address Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Publishers 
Attend 


A promising young trade, technical and 
industrial paper man is available. Train- 
ed by a large successful publisher, he 
has since organized and built up two 
new publications. Himself a salesman, he 
has hired, trained and developed sales- 
men, can originate and follow through 
sales plans and handle management. A 
college graduate, in early thirties, an 
intensive, vigorous executive, he is a 
“find” for some wide awake publisher 
as assistant, advertising manager or rep- 
resentative in important territory. I will 
be glad to correspond with interested 
party who has permanent opportunity for 
this man to demonstrate his ability. Sec- 
retary, Box 459, Printers’ Ink. 














t } © manufacturer. Box 4209, Frinter 
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HE basis of successful adver- 
tising in Boston is an under- 
10 standing of its divided market. 
oa This division into two groups is 
z not an arbitrary one of rich or poor 
" —class or mass. It is a division of 
thought, habit and customs. No 
one newspaper can possibly be con- 
ducted so as to appeal to both 


ss groups. 
a In one of these groups you have 
ler a choice of several Boston news- 
ii papers. 


The other group is covered only 
by the Herald-Traveler. 


These readers of the Herald- 
Traveler comprise the most desir- 
®” able market in the Boston territory 
for most advertisers—a _ strong 
statement but we will be glad to 
ey 10 prove it. 


81 


ryt 17 Write us on your business sta- 
tionery for a copy of “Business 
Boston.” 


134 BOSTON HERALD- TRAVELER 
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What Jordan and Hupmobile , 
think of space in 
The Chicago Tribune 


ILLIONS of Chicago people now know 
what a real motor car, backed. by twenty- 
one full pages of Tribune advertising, can do to 
establish leadership. Tribune leadership guaran- 
tees leadership to advertisers who have courage 
and foresight. Stand on Michigan Avenue and 


tch th by.” 
watc em go by. 3 sQ 


President 
Jordan Motor Car Co. 





S we are nearing the close of our year’s 
business we find that our volume is more 
than five and one-half million dollars worth of 
Hupmobiles sold in Chicago and vicinity for the 
calendar year 1924. We want to take this oppor- 
tunity to express to you our appreciation for the 
part that your great paper has played in aiding 
in the distribution of these cars to our owners. 
This is our seventh anniversary in handling 
Hupmobile, and each year has seen an increase in 
the volume of business in this territory. Likewise 
each year has a further concentration of our 
advertising in your paper, with the result of e 
less expense in our advertising appropriation.” q 











, 


President 
Gambill Motor Co., Inc. 
Hupmobile Distributors 
This is why The Tribune printed more millines of 
automobile advertising in 1924 than all the rest 


of the Chicago newspapers put together. 


The Chicago Tribrne 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER! (fh 
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